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My Father s Autobiography and Letters were origin- 
ally printed for private circulation among members of 
his own family and some of his more intimate friends. 
Many persons, however, beyond these limits, having 
expressed an interest in the book, it is now offered 
to the Public at large with the addition of a few 
letters addressed to Dean Lake, which have only 
recently come into my hands, and the omission of 
such others as seemed to possess more domestic than 
general interest. 

I am glad to have the opportunity which a new 
edition affords of making one or two corrections, 
particularly in the notes on Robert Grote (p. 42) 
and S. T. Coleridge (p. 297). I wish also to thank 
those friends who have very kindly placed papers at 
my disposal or helped me in other ways; especially 



vi Preface 

Miss Wordsworth and Mr. Herman Merivale, whose 
advice and encouragement have been invaluable. 

A word too must be said in regard to the letter 
dated Dec. 6, 1851 (p. 185), concerning which a curious 
misapprehension has arisen, and a bit of pure Ain 
has been taken in serious earnest. Louis Napoleon 
did not cause one of Spottiswoode's printers to be 
bribed. He did not plan his c(ywp d6tat on the lines 
indicated in chap. iv. vol. iii, Merivale's History of 
the Romans. He did not buy a thousand copies of 
that work for his regimental Ubraries, nor did the 
author ever receive from him the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour ! 

Judith Anne Merivale. 



Oxford, 

June 21, 1899. 
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March 7, 187a ^ 

f\^ this, the eve of my sixty-fourth birthday anniversary, it 
^^^has occurred to me to put in writing, for the amusement of 
those who come after me, some record of my life and experience. 
I have been reminded more than once of late, by my own obser- 
vation of myself, that I have arrived on the brink of the age of 
garrulity, when a man begins to think and talk a good deal, in 
season and sometimes out of season, of his personal affairs, of his 
tastes and judgments and reminiscences. But I trust I have not 
yet sunk into the stage when garrulity degenerates infco twaddle ; 
and it may be worth while, for the sake of those whom I love and 
who love me, to seize the interval, brief as it may be, and utilize 
it by making the few hasty notes which I purpose to inscribe in 
this little volume before me. 

My father's sixty-fourth anniversary was his last. He died 
April 25, 1 844, a few months before completing his sixty-fifth 
year. He was in the last year of his life a hale and vigorous 
man, of burly port and figure, full of mental as well as bodily 
activity ; he was capable of more physical exertion than I think 
I am now capable of myself; his mind was assuredly fresher 

^ Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely, daughters of John Herman and 
the writer of the^e notes, was the Louisa Heath Merivale. He was 
second of twelve children, sons and horn on March 8, 1880. ' '. f >.) 
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2 Autobiography of Dean Merivale 

and his interests more varions and veraatile than mine now are^ 
or indeed ever were. He was taken without illness^ without 
warning of any kind^ by an apopleetie stroke ; and if any adverse 
blow of that or any other kind were to befall me^ I do not suppose 
that I have any greater streogtk and stamina to resist it than 
he had^ bat rather less ; though I should add that he had suffered 
more than one serious illness in the eourse of his lif e^ such as I 
have myself been wholly free from. I feel therefore that I hold 
my life in my hand; but I shall be content^ more than content^ 
to surrender it^ whenever the good God who has thus &r sustained 
me shall be pleased graciously to demand it. In the meanwhile 
I will bethink myself of leaving some trifling memorial of the 
life for which I have so much cause to be grateful. 

I may say, and I trust with some innocent satisfaction, tiat 
no man ever more exactly fulfilled the modest wishes and aspira- 
tions, in a worldly point of view, of the father to whom he owed 
his being, his education, and his putting forth in life, than by 
God's blessing I have been enabled to do. 

My father's views and hopes for me were not of the highest ; 
but when he sent me to the University, having renounced for 
me the career of a writership in India, which I was prepared 
for, and on which I was about to enter with no unfavourable 
auspices, his warmest and brightest wish was that I should 
attain such University honours as would secure me a fellowship, 
that I shoidd become a tutor in my College and make myself 
useful and more or less promiuent during some years' residence 
therein, nor leave it till I had laid in a store of academic learning 
and achieved an academic reputation. He hoped that I might 
make myself well reputed in literature as a scholar or divine, 
and eventually earn for myself promotion to one of the higher 
dignities in the Church, to whicb his inclination and my own 
pointed for my profession. Such was the course of life which 
would have been his own dearest wish for himself, and such 
I have no doubt he would himself have realized, but for the 
circumstance of his being bom of Presbyterian parents, and 
disqualified by his early training and prepossessions for the 
attainment of a University degree, and of the advantages and 
opportunities it would have opened to him. I believe, had it been 
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otherwise, he would have been an ornament to the Church : he 
would have written histories^ and declaimed sermons, and risen 
at least to a Deanery: but he would not have married at six and 
twenty, and whatever might have been eventually the issue of 
his loins, the actual I, myself I, should never have come into being. 
It pleased God otherwise. It became possible that I should be 
bom into the world ; and it has been so ordered that I have myself 
passed through precisely the career which, as I said^ I believe my 
father might have enjoyed himself, and which I am very sure 
he most desired and very hopefully anticipated for me. If I have 
experienced my share of disappointments and mortifications in 
life^ this accomphshment of my dear father's wishes for me may 
naturally afford me the most profound satisfaction, and gives me 

spirit to look forward to the kindly remembrance of my family 

I had proceeded no further than this point in my intended 
reminiscences^ when this little book was laid aside in a table drawer 
and forgotten or neglected. The loss of my eldest brother 
Herman^ (Feb. 8^ 1874) has been a gpreat blow to me, and has 
deadened very much my interest in a personal career which through 
all my earlier years was linked with his every day and almost 
every hour^ and in which I have been almost surprised to discover 
since he has gone how constantly I was wont to refer almost 
everything I did or said to what he would have done or said in 
the same circumstances. As time flows on new interests and 
new sympathies arise, and seem fully to occupy our thoughts and 
affections ; but no intimacy^ no identity of soul can ever again be 
that of brother with brother, while they are growing in body 
and mind together, observing life in common, learning with one 
another and from one another, and enjoying the unconscious 

* These notes were written at Economy at Oxford. He was caUed 

intervals between March 1873 and to the Bar in 1831, and was a member 

April 1880. of the Western Circuit. Permanent 

' Herman, eldest son of Mr. and Under-Secretary of State for the 

Mrs. Merivale, bom Nov. 8, z8o6, Colonies (1847), and for India (z86o). 

died Feb. 8, 1874. He was educated He married in 1834 Caroline Pene- 

at Harrow, and was head of the lope, daughter of Bev. William 

Rohool in 1893; entered at Oriel Yilliers Robinson. He was the author 

CoUege, Oxford, became a scholar o| of various politico-economical and his- 

Trinity, first Ireland Scholar, FeUow torical studies, besides contributions 

of Balliol, and Professor of Political to the Edinburgh and other reviews. 
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4 Autobiography of Dean Mertvale 

hannony of encouragement on the one hand and deference on 
the other. 

Recurring this day (Sept. 16^ 1877) to the first pages of this 
little book, if book it ever becomes^ I will begin by referring to 
some pleasing lines of Statins which I often recur to as singularly 
appropriate to my fother's character and also to the end ap- 
pointed him. 

'Quid referam expositos servato pondere mores? 
Quae pietas? quam vile luoiiim? quae oura pudoris? 
Quantus amor recti? rursusque, ubi duloe remitti, 
Gratia quae dictis? animo quam nulla aenectus? 

Raperis, genitor, non indigus aevi, 

Non nimius; triniaque decem quinquennia luatris 
lunota ferens . • . sed neo leti tibi ianua tristis : 



Sed te torpor iners, et mors imitata quietem, 
Ezplicuiti falsoque tulit sub Tartara somno^/ 

My f ath^)^ like the parent whose loss Statins commemorates, 
was a man of great literary accomplishments, a good modem 
linguist, and an enthusiastic student of the most classical works 
in modem languages. He began life with an ardent desire for 
literary distinction, and to the last was a frequent writer both in 
prose and verse. He published three volumes of metrical compo- 
sitions, chiefly translations, for his taste was rather imitative 
than original, and he was sensible, I am afraid too keenly sensible, 
that his performance fell far short of his lofty aims and aspirations. 
I have met with a notice in his friend the elder D'Israeli's 
Literary Character which I cannot but think is meant playfully 
to apply to him. 

' I once heard an amiable author, whose literary career has 
perhaps not answered the fond hopes of youth, declare that he 
would retire to some solitude where, if any would follow him, he 
would found a new order of The Disappointed^.' 

I was bom at No. 14, East Street, Red Lion Square, on the 
8th of March in the year 1808. My father had begun his 
married life between two and three years before, and was living 
as a struggling young barrister mostly on the allowance of his 
own and his wife's parents, picking up a few stray briefs and 

^ Statius, SUvarum Lib, Y. 3. 346. * Literary Ckarader^ vol. I. chap. 7. 
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adding to his little gains by divers desultory contributions to the 
periodicals of the day. His means were scanty^ and continued 
to be so for many years; but he had some future prospects 
which forbade him to despair during the period of his early 
efforts. 

The first nine years of my life were passed in this narrow and 
rather gloomy street^ except when our residence was broken by 
an annual flitting for a lawyer's long vacation to my g^ndparents^ 
homes in Devonshire. Some years ago I took some of my children 
to see the street in which their father had been bom, and observing 
a notice of apartments to let in the windows of the well-remem- 
bered abode I knocked and entered. I found the house let off 
to a number of lodgers, evidently of a very humble class, with 
a bed, or beds, apparently in every room. I felt proud of my 
parents^ brave spirit in enduring life, and enjoying it, in such 
mean quarters. But their home, I well know, was home to them 
however homely. I can remember now the little dinners they 
gave; how carefully they decked out the rooms and dressed 
themselves for the occasion ; and I have some recollection of 
various kind and witty and happy friends who made some of their 
* Nights ' Ambrosian and Attic ^. 

My father was engaged every day at ^ chambers ^ in Lincoln's 
Inn. My mother kept the house in the true spirit of the admir- 
able Hausfrau in Schiller's Song of the Bell. Her &mily increased 
rapidly, and five of us were first bred in this little domicile. She 
taught us all our first elements, and proud, dear soul, she was of 
her achievements as we all returned from school or college with 
more or less distinction. She was hard put to it for time to teach 
us, and still more for the means of giving us all the requisite 
daily exercise in the narrow little streets among which our abode 
was situated. My elder brother, Herman, and myself were trusted 
from the age of seven and six respectively to take our hoops into 
the sequestered recesses of Queen's Square, where a key of admis- 
sion had been obtained for us; but we more commonly amused 
ourselves with playing on the pavement which surrounded the 

^ Among these were Dr. Parr, John Merivale's old coUege friends and 
Murray, the elder Disraeli, Edmund associates, Denman, ShadweU, and 
Kean, and more particularly Mr. Horner. 
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enclosure, disturbing, I fear, the serenity of that quiet, and in 
those days somewhat august retirement. 

There I watched the first 'restoration' of St. George the 
Martyr's Church (it has been restored a second time since), 
and acquired perhaps a certain taste for brick and mortar which 
has never quite deserted me. My children will be amused to 
hear how on the pavement of that square Herman and I exer- 
cised a singular game of Roman history by the trundling of 
our hoops. Different portions of the whole area were marked 
out in our minds as provinces and countries, and we enacted 
in them, in some inexplicable way, the wars of which we had 
been reading in our OoldsmitL I would particularly specify 
that the piece of pavement at the north end of the square 
represented Italy. At the north-east comer under No. 22, the 
house occupied at the time by our uncle, Mr. Heath, an irregpilar 
square of flags, which still I believe exists as well defined as ever, 
was regarded as the City of Bome. There the consuls were 
duly elected, and in their year of office they drove their hoops 
along the regular lines of parallel flagging which extended 
westward therefrom (there were few such bits of regular or 
parallel paving in London in those days), each line representing 
some good or evil quality, and the career of the consul was 
denoted by the line which his hoop followed. I only remember 
that the strict line of public virtue was the narrow path of the 
kerbstone, and few mag^trates kept it to the end. 

I will add one more reminiscence. At the north-west comer 
of the square there is a narrow blind alley, or cul-de-sac, dark 
and damp looking. We called it Egypt and always had a 
mysterious dread of it, partly perhaps because it was guarded 
by a chained dog and we dared not enter it ; but we had hardly 
heard then of the ' latrator Anubis.' I sometimes walk roimd 
the old square now ; but to this day I am conscious of uneasy 
apprehensions when I look down the jaws of this dark abyss. 

At the time of which I am speaking I was certainly not 
more than six years old. I note the time by remembering how 
after Mr. Denman ^, my father's early friend, had dined with us 
one day and spoken with animation of the successes of the Allies 

' Thomas, first Lord Denman, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
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against Napoleon and the imminent prospect of liis overthrow, 
we paced the square with boyish exultation and bravado, speca- 
lating on the fall of the tyrant, the terror of our childhood, 
of whose greatness and wickedness everybody around us had 
spoken, as long as ever we could remember. This could not 
have been later than my sixth birthday in March, 18 14. 

This allusion to Napoleon, the ' Boney,' as he was commonly 
called, of my childish days, serves to remind me of my first 
impressions of political events. My notice of such things goes 
back to the rumour of ' Boney's' death at the battle of Dresden. 
This, I should say, is the earliest actual incident I can recall 
to memory, occurring as it did late in the summer of 1813, when 
I was about five and a half years old. I have indeed a vague 
recollection of the talk in the family about the assassination of 
Perceval in 1812 ; but this may have been some months later 
than the actual event. I well remember however the drinking-cup 
which was given to me to use in the nursery, decorated with a very 
villainous-looking portrait of the murderer, Bellingham. I can 
still call to remembrance the painted engravings of the battles 
of Salamanca and Yittoria in my nursery, and of the storming 
of Badajoz, more alarming than either of them. In our earliest 
days the name of the dreadful ^ Boney ' was often used as an 
instrument of discipline by our nursemaids ; and when we were 
reluctant to leave the sea-beach at their bidding, the innocent 
collier brigs in the offing were often pointed out to us as the 
ships in which the conquering tyrant was coming to invade 
England and put us all to death. Indeed the conversation we 
heard at our elders^ tables was often tinged with despondent 
anxiety at the dangers of the country and the prospects of inva- 
sion, not without bitter complaints of the hardness of the times 
and the weight of taxes. 

I cannot indeed pretend that my own imagination was much 
affected by these anxieties, but I was deeply interested in the 
stories I heard from time to time of the preparations that had 
been made so recently for encountering a descent upon England. 
I was told, for instance, how my grandfather had at one time 
secured a farm-house in the centre of Devonshire as a retreat for 
his family, while he was to be engaged himself actively in their 
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defence. Many years afterwards, a lady who was about to marry 
the incumbent of the parish took occasion to ask me whether it 
was a very retired situation. ^ So much so^ Madam/ I replied, 
'that my family selected it as a place which Napoleon himself 
would be unable to discover/ 

But my early recollections are &r more associated with the 
enthusiasm and triumph which attended upon our successes in 
the years that followed. I was brought up, as it were, in a blaze 
of illuminations. In the year 1813 the commemoration of our 
victories in Spain followed in endless succession. The genera- 
tion for whom I write have never seen the sort of thing which 
answered for an illumination in those days^ when gas was still 
unknown or at least unapplied te such purposes. The fronts of 
public buildings were bedizened with oil in glass cups of various 
colours^ in which pictorial devices were represented, crowns and 
sceptres, lions and unicorns, and above all Britannia herself and 
the King and the Queen and the Prince Regent, larger than life. 
I suppose the lustre they shed was much less than that of gas, 
but my eyes at all events were stronger and keener, and I never 
see an illumination in these latter days that does not look dim 
and pale and spiritless in comparison with the glories of its 
ancient prototypes. 

And here I would inform posterity that the British Museum of 
those days was illuminated by burning fuel set in the vases which 
crowned the summit of its long lines of dead wall — nay, call not 
dead the living expression of its stately proportions— which ran 
in front of the old Montagu House. Why do we sweep away, 
one after another, so many of the noble fabrics of the Duteh or 
French style of two centuries ago ? I love the grand old place 
though no vestige of it now remains ; for it was in the large, 
formal, terraced garden of this palace that we were allowed to 
enjoy our play and exercise for one or more years of our childhood. 
How we amused ourselves in it I have no recollection or concep- 
tion, but I know we rejoiced in it immensely ; and I think I may 
trace to such early associations the high respect I have always 
had for the Louis Quatorze style both of palace and gardens. 

Our parents had few resources for our outdoor amusement. 
My father indeed was fond of walking, and we were constant 
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compamons of his walks at a time when from the centre of 
Sloomsbniy one could get into the fields in a few minutes, and 
roam in the secluded privacy of the Highgate ponds and of 
Hampstead Heath. But these walks were generally haunted by 
a horror of their own. In those days every turnstile into the 
fields was, as it seemed to me, always beset by some wretched, 
loathsome outcast of humanity, who came there to trade upon 
the exposure of its sores and plague-spots. I seem to have still 
before me some of these terrible objects, which frightened quite 
as much as they disgusted me. This kind of persecution, still 
rife abroad, has almost ceased in our &voured land. I will 
not inquire how it has been efPected; but certainly children 
have been relieved from a sad and useless tax on their sensi- 
bilities. 

The dwellers in the centre of our large city had another resource 
at the time of which I am writing which is not enjoyed by their 
modem successors. A frequent recreation of my father's was to 
take his children on the river in a wherry, such as was always 
to be found plying for hire at the various ' stairs ' on the waterside. 
In these light craft we used to run up or down the river with the 
tide, rowed by a single waterman, who was most commonly a one- 
legged relic of some naval action of the day. In these excursions 
I noticed and watched the erection of the Southwark, the Waterloo, 
and the Yauxhall Bridges, as I have since been a witness to the 
building of all the other bridges now existing. I can remember 
the stones laid out in preparation for the Waterloo Bridge before 
an arch of it had been turned. It was begun before the battle 
from which it takes its name, and I think some other name had 
been originally destined for it. I well remember the quaint con- 
figuration of the old London Bridge, but I cannot boast of having 
ever ' shot ' it. Nor can my memory go back to the time when 
heads were exhibited on London Bridge or Temple Bar ; but 
I have a faint idea of bodies hanging in chains being pointed out 
to me at a distance at Blackwall. 

While speaking of London as it was in those early days and of my 
own rambles in it, I may mention that I remember when all the 
realm beyond the New Road was in fields, and the laying out of 
the Regent's Park was beginning to be talked of, but not, I think. 
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yet began. The building and planning of Regent Street is all 
within my recollection, and I frequently had the opportunity of 
watching it. I noticed particularly the dilapidated gable which 
stood rather picturesquely for a time at the north-east comer of 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, and was much delighted at seeing 
it represented in a stage scene at some pantomime of the day. 
But here I am a little anticipating. 

My &ther's mode of life, as was usual I suppose with the 
young lawyers of his time, was to keep close to his work through 
nine months of the year, as a Chancery barrister, seldom leaving 
London except for a Sunday in the country, and taking a long 
holiday throughout the summer vacation from early in August to 
November. This holiday he uniformly passed in Devonshire. 
There were the residences of the parents of both my father and 
mother, and between the two paternal houses the whole of his 
vacation was passed every year successively. My grandfather, 
Mr. Merivale, lived at Barton Place, two miles north of Exeter ; 
Dr. Drury lived at Cockwood House, near Starcross, ten miles to 
the south of it. From the period of my earliest recollection my 
mother used to take the young ones in a post-chaise, as long as 
such a narrow vehicle would hold them, while my father more 
commonly followed by mail or stage. In our summer journey 
down we slept two, and later only one night on the road. 
Returning in the winter the journey was a day longer. It was a 
long and wearisome expedition at the best, and wonderful was 
the spirit with which my mother bore it. I think we were quiet 
children, and occupied ourselves mostly with our books ; but in 
the dusk of the evening she used to while away the long hours 
with stories and songs, and was always cheerful and never 
irritable. 

Our holiday was divided about equally between the two 
&mily places. Both of them were beautiful spots, and both 
gave us the run of extensive fields and plantations, in which we 
were free to wander at pleasure. At both of them we invented 
amusements which lasted through many years. We mapped 
out Barton Place into imaginary countries, and enacted their 
histories, which we recorded in many little volumes, giving 
names to all the seats and many of the gates and trees which 
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still remain fixed in my memory ^. Herman was a boy of high 
intellectoal character, a great and yarious reader^ and his amuse- 
ments generally took the direction of imitating what he had 
been last reading. His study of Bruce and Mungo Park's 
travels, for instance^ led us to make many rambles about the 
hills and along the course of the brooks, while we imagined 
ourselves involved in all the hardships and perils of African 
exploration^ in which he led the way and I was for the most 
part a devoted follower. I think^ however^ that being less 
encumbered with learning, I was the one who struck out more 
of novelty and invention. The taste which we both equally had 
for this kind of amusement, this historical interest as I may call 
it, was directly and distinctly derived from my &ther, who had 
been much addicted to it in his own youth. Whence he derived 
it I cannot gpiess, for none of his own generation nor of the 
elders of his family seem to have had any such interests; but 
what I may call the historic instinct seemed to crop up again 
and again among our younger brothers and sisters. 

Our love and admiration for Barton Place was enthusiastic. 
We had always been assured that it was the prettiest place in 
the world, and we accepted the assurance willingly and retained 
it faithfully. Very pretty it certainly was, much more so at 
that time than it has been of late years, since road and rail have 
marred the features of the bright winding river that flows at its 
foot. Nor were we much less enchanted with Cockwood, which 
I have lived to see also spoilt by a railroad which has destroyed 
all its character. At this spot, situated on the verge of the 
broad estuary of the Exe, opposite to Exmouth, we became first 
acquainted with the sea, which lay in open view from the 
plantations. The beach of the Warren and Langston cliff were 
about a mile distant, and afforded us endless amusement, not 



* This game was carried on through 
School and even into College days. 
As late as March, 1895, Charles writes 
to his father from Haileybury : 'What 
with turning from Cicero to Greek 
Testament, from Greek Testament to 
Xenophon, from Xenoi^on to ICathe- 
matios, from Mathematics to Persian, 



from Persian to Bengali, from Ben- 
gali to Persian and Bengali writing, 
from Persian and Bengali writing to 
English Essays, firom English Essays 
to Arabic, and lastly from Arabic to 
the administration of divers empires 
and republics in Tincorland, I have a 
good deal to do, yon may suppose.' 
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in boating or sailing ourselves^ but in floating our little crazy 
vessels on the land-locked pools which lodged among the rocks 
or rippled through the sand. Never, I should think, were 
children so easily pleased and so persistently amused with such 
childish pleasures. 

Meanwhile our studies were advancing. Herman seemed to 
learn everything by intuition. I don't think he had any regular 
instruction at all. My father read much to us and talked easily 
with us, but seldom gave us regular tuition for three days 
together. It was from Herman himself that I, for my part, 
received most of my teaching after I had imbibed the first 
elements from my mother. Our grandfather Merivale had 
fortunately a keen sense of the importance of ciphering, and 
required us to attend him and labour through long rule-of -three 
sums every morning before breakfast. One day the new novel 
of Waverley came down to the house, and the elders, father, 
mother, and aunts, pretended to shrink from the task of ventur- 
ing upon it. It was agreed that Herman should make the first 
trial and be excused his morning sum. He yawned over it for 
half an hour and then begged to do the sum instead. At Cock- 
wood my grandfather Drury gave him more regular Latin 
lessons, and was immensely struck and interested by his 
extraordinary abilities. The stories I have heard of his early 
acquirements and talents fully equal those I have read of other 
precocious geniuses; but they are mostly obliterated now, 
and why should they be remembered? 

While Herman was kept a good deal at Cockwood apart from 
me, I had the companionship of a younger brother, Reginald ^, 
a lively, careless boy, with whom I unbent in more chUdish 
amusements even than those I have described with my elder 
associate. I only hope he learned half as much from me as 
I had done from Herman. I think I always had a faculty of 
amusing myself indiscriminately with very different companions. 

* Beginald, third son of Mr. and 1835 Lord Chancellor Cottenham 

Mrs. Merivale, bom in October, 1810. gave him a clerkship in the office of 

He, like his brothers, was educated Registrars in Chancery which he 

at Harrow, but being of a less held until his health failed in the 

scholarly turn than they, did not winter of 1840-184 1. 
proceed thence to the Uniyersity. In 
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The family at Bartx>n Place consisted of my grandfather and 
grandmother and two aimts^ Nancy and Fanny^ both some years 
younger than my father. Of these, Aunt Nancy^ always delicate^ 
died of a decline in 1815^ in a house on the Strand at Dawlish. 
She was kind^ clever and lively^ fondly admired by the family, 
but from her weakly constitution unable to take much notice of 
us children. Aunt Fanny, on the other hand, devoted herself to 
us, particularly during one or more winters when we were left 
behind mainly under her cara We regarded her as a second 
mother, and from her we learned much in every way. In the 
year 1818 she married Mr. Mallet and went with him to reside 
first in London (52, Gower Street), and afterwards for many 
years at Hampstead, where she died in 1851 ^ 

My grandfather, John Merivale, was the only child of Samuel 
Merivale, who, coming out of Northamptonshire (Middleton 
Cheney), had settled in Devon in early life as a Presbyterian 
minister. His first charge was at Tavistock, where he married 
a Miss Shellaber, my great-grandmother, and in later life made 
a second marriage with the widow of a Mr. Manning. Samuel 
Merivale removed to Exeter, had for a time a charge at 
Thorverton, and was theological tutor at a Dissenting Academy 
in Exeter. He was a man of cultivated mind, having been 
educated by Dr. Doddridge, and he retained through life the 
habit of assiduous study in various branches of literature. He 
kept up a literary correspondence with the dissenting divines 
and philosophers of the period in the West, and my father 
compiled a biography of him from the ample records of his 
own life which he left in his letters, tracts, and essays. This 
biography I possess in manuscript. My father naturally wished 
to publish what had caused him much labour, and what seemed 
to him, and perhaps justly, to possess much real value as an 
illustration of the literary life of the last century in the 



' Jolm Lewis Mallet was the eldest 
son of Mallet du Pan and settled in 
England in 1798. On the death of 
his father in 1800 he was appointed 
by Mr. Pitt to a subordinate office 
under the Board of Audita from 
which he was soon afterwards pro- 



moted to that of Secretary, a post 
which he held until his retirement 
in 1849. He was twice married — 
first in 1808 to Miss Lucy Baring, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and 
who died without children in 1813 — 
secondly to Miss Frances Merivale. 
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provinces, and among the educated class of Nonconformists. 
But the publication would even then have been very unremunera- 
tive, and I fear every year rapidly diminishes the number of 
those who could be expected to take any interest in it. 

My grand&ther married in early life Ann, the daughter of 
Mr. Katencamp, an Exeter merchant. The &ther had been sent 
over to England as a boy from Bremen, his native place, at the 
suggestion of a young Baring, a fellow-townsman, who had come 
over to seek his fortune in the woollen trade at Exeter twenty 
years earlier, and offered him a footing in his own business. 
Baring prospered and founded the great family of his name that 
flourishes in England at the present day. He built the family 
house at Mount Badford, in the parish of St. Leonard^ Exeter, 
which wafi afterwards sold and has been occupied by a school in 
my day. Young Katencamp flourished also, and he too built 
himself a house in HoUoway, over against Mount Badford, and 
was for a time at the head of a considerable business. This 
business however failed, and the founder became much reduced 
in circumstances in his latter years. He had a family of several 
sons and three daughters. The sons all went into mercantile 
business of one kind or another, but all except one died young 
and, I fear, left no good repute behind them. They famished 
my good grandmother, however, with texts for many a sermon 
against Voltaire and strong liquors, and I hope I have profited 
by the warning of their evil examples. One son flourished as 
a West India merchant, retired and lived at Bath (where he is 
commemorated by a sing^ar epitaph conspicuous in the Abbey 
Church), and eventually left my father a good part of his fortune^. 
This however suffered, I imagine, the fate of other West India 
property, and realized much less than was originally anticipated. 
The name of Herman which has been, and I hope will be still 
perpetuated in our family, came through this uncle to my father, 
and hence the succession to my nephew, my eldest son, and 
grandson. 

John Merivale, my grandfather, being an only child (an elder 
sister had died in early youth), inherited a little fortune, to which 

^ Another son, Philip, a youth of great promise, went to sea ; but hie 
career was cut short by fever. 
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he saoceeded in the prime of life when he was jnst about to be 
married (1 773). Having enough to live upon in the simple style 
to which he had been bred^ he unfortunately did not care to 
engage in any business or profession. There is a story that his 
undcj Mr. Shellaber, was anxious that he should enter into the 
Presbyterian ministry ; but this he did not choose to do. He 
was fully imbued with the tenets of the denomination in which 
he had been bred^ which had at this time become pronounced 
Unitarian ; but I have no doubt he was sincerely distrustful of 
his own abilities for the discharge of duties which involved in 
his mind the most serious responsibilities. Mr. Shellaber had 
made a will in his favour, but was so angry at this refusal that 
he took the journey from Bidefoid, his residence, to London, in 
order to see his lawyer and take measures for cutting ofE his 
nephew from the inheritance. I suppose he rode the whole way, 
as was the custom of the time, and when he got to the Hercules 
Pillars at Hyde Park Comer he found himself suffering from 
a bad cold. He got into his inn and sent a note to his lawyer 
to call on him the next day. The lawyer happened to be from 
home, and did not obey the summons for one or more days. Sy 
that time the cold had become a fever, and the fever carried off 
the old man before he could effect his dreadful purpose. So my 
grandfather got his money. Mr. Shellaber's name was Walter ; 
and when I had a third son, having called one after my father 
and a second after myself, I thought it time to pardon the ancient 
and disappointed injury and adopt the name into the family. 
May it be perpetuated in the descendants of our own ^ Walter.' 

Neveriiieless I fear the inheritance was after all a &tal one. 
It gave my grandfather, shy and indolent perhaps by nature, an 
excuse for making no effort to improve his fortunes, or what was 
of more importance, to exert his natural abilities. He continued 
to live very quietly at Exeter till past middle life, mingling very 
little, I believe, in company, and acquiescing quite contentedly 
in the inferior social position to which dissenters were relegated 
in a cathedral city, the resort in those days of the fashionable 
people of the county. He was a man of ordinary home education, 
fond of reading, though in a desultory way ; but hardly a student, 
or devoted to any particular branch of science or literature. 
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His Ubnij, as I remember it, appeued to oonsist mainly of the 
books he inherited from his falher^ sermons and treatises of 
dissenting diWnes, with some of the ordinarjr books of history, 
such as Robertson's ; and of the English poetry thai in Tpgne; 
and, whence or why I cannot imagine, a l<mg set of Voltaire's 
works, from which indeed, dnly selected, my good grandmother 
taoght me my first lessons in Frendu I don't think he e^er 
wrote anything. In later life I remembo- him taking long 
solitary rambles in the pkntations of his estate at Barton Place, 
and playing on the Ante. Some spots in the groonds are eren 
now identified to me with his figore, sitting pensirely on a seat, 
or leaning over a brook with his instrument to his month. I don't 
know anything that is more apt to bring an unbidden tear to my 
eye now, than the sound of a flute alfresco in the twilight. 

My grandfather was of middle size, rather rough and hard- 
fayoured (I speak of his appearance in old age; but an early 
drawing gives him delicate features and a very pleasant expression}, 
with bushy eyebrows and red cheeks. He wore a dark bob-wig, 
a brown, and I think on Sundays a black cutaway coat, and 
generally what were called Hessian boots, of black leather reaching 
to the knee with a tasseL He continued through life a Unitarian 
by creed and a staunch dissenter, but his sentiments were not 
incompatible with the warmest loyalty to the Sovereign and 
ready acceptance of the established law both in Church and 
State. He was indeed a dissenter of the Hanoverian type, and 
held himself to lie under the deepest obligation to the Constitution 
which secured him liberty of conscience, which was all he claimed 
or desired. He was a devout student of Scripture, an earnest 
believer in Revelation, and showed himself a good and conscien- 
tious Christian in all his sayings and doings. My grandmother, 
with the same creed, was more sensitive and spiritual in her 
nature. One little book which she printed for her children and 
grandchildren is an agreeable monument of her piety and of her 
ability also. 

There was, and I believe still is, but one Unitarian Chapel in 
Exeter, known as George's Chapel, so called not from the saint, 
but from one of our kings of the name; the third I imagine. 
On Sunday mornings my grandfather walked in to attend worship 
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at ' Meeting ' with his whole household. The usual minister was a 
Mr. Mannings the son by a former marriage of Samuel Merivale's 
second wife. Dr. Lant Carpenter was at one time a preacher 
there also. His views were more advanced than those of the 
elders of his congregation^ and he sometimes spiced them with 
the liberal politics of the day^ which gave offence. At one time 
my grandfather refused to attend his ministrations^ and then he 
had no other resource but to hold a service in his own house^ on 
which occasions I was sometimes put up to read the chapter from 
the Bible. He added himself a sermon from the store of printed 
discourses of dissenting divines with which his library was 
abundantly furnished. I fear I did not derive much spiritual 
edification from the moral essays of Calamy, Sutcher, Amory 
and others. 

The first part of my father's long vacation was generally spent 
at Barton Place. In September we moved to Cockwood for 
another month or six weeks. My grandfather, Dr. Drury, had 
been master of Harrow School, and had retired with a competent 
fortime to the place he had long been preparing for the retreat 
of his old age. Very beautiful were the plantations^ very com- 
fortable the house, which lay on the verge of the estuary of the 
Exe. Nothing could be more charming than the rising of the 
spring tide of a fine morning up to the low boundary wall before 
our windows. The place has been long sold^ the house pulled 
down, the railroad driven between its site and these tidal waters. 
The walks in the grounds are almost obliterated^ and the seats 
and arbours which decked it have all utterly perished. The woods 
have grown and outgrown all proportion^ but neither the hand of 
man nor of nature can destroy the glorious prospect over land 
and sea and estuary which there are none now to appreciate 
and enjoy. 

Dr. Drury was a good scholar, a man of much taste and refine- 
ment both in mind and manners^ of peculiar suavity and grace 
of deportment. He had had, I suppose, enough of boys' society^ 
and was not very accessible to me, though to Herman's genius 
he unbent with love and admiration. Mrs. Drury was an 
exceedingly clever woman. She had been the soul of the old 
establishment at Harrow^ but her health had suffered from 

c 
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a lingering ailment which deprived her of the sight of one eye 
(over which sbe wore a forbidding green shade)^ and her livelj 
temper was perhaps in her old age a little soared ^. She had 
been a great writer of fugitive verse^ and her ready and pangent 
wit was highly landed and perhaps a little feared. In her latter 
days her nervous system quite broke down; she retired to her 
room and for some years before her death I never saw her but 
once when I was allowed to tak;e leave of her. 

My grandfather Drury had been always exceedingly fond of 
the theatre. While he was at Harrow Brinsley Sheridan came 
for a time^ in his best days^ to reside there, and I believe Dr. 
Drury was drawn to him by similarity of tastes. In those 
simple days the lovers of the drama would find enjoyment in 
frequenting the provincial theatre when they had little opportunity 
of getting to London. It was on the boards of the Exeter 
theatre that Dr. Drury first saw Edmund Kean, when in his 
obscurity and poverty he was an actor of all work from Richard III 
to Harlequin. Dr. Drury was much struck with the tokens of 
genius he seemed to display, saw him more than once on the 
stage and took some private notice of him« In the summer of 
1813 Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, one of the trustees of Drury Lane 
theatre, happened to come to Devonshire, and was on the look-out 
for some one to produce on the London boards^ to redeem his 
concern^ if possible^ from the low estate into which it had then, 
in the height of John Kemble's popularity^ fallen. Visiting Dr. 
Drury at Cockwood he heard the praises of Edmund Kean^ who 
was at the time performing at Exeter. He was induced to attend 
one of his performances^ and was at once struck with him. An 
engagement ensued^ and after some delays and mortifications 
Kean was brought out at Drury Lane. My father^ fond himself 
of the drama and a good judge of acting, took a great interest 
in Kean's success^ and I was allowed myself to become quite 
familiar as a boy with him and his household. His son Charles 



^ A story is told of Theodore Hook so and broke the glass. Next mom- 
being urged, the first evening of his ing when Mrs. Drury appeai'ed with 
arriyal at Harrow, by the big bully her green shade — *• There/ said 
Lord Byron, to throw a stone at Mrs. Byron, ' you'U oatch it ; you have 
Drury's bedroom window. He did knocked out her eye.' 
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was nearly of my own age^ and we were great friends and did 
a little acting together from the first. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Edmund Kean in some of his parts while he was in the 
height of his powers. And here I will anticipate some years to 
relate a curious incident which happened to me in connexion with 
the Keans in the year 1821. 

In the summer of that year Queen Caroline, who had been 
the idol of the mob twelve months before^ had considerably 
fallen in their favour. But she still showed herself in public^ 
and tried to recover her popularity^ attended by her little courts 
who were supposed to follow her now rather reluctantly. She 
gave out that she would attend Drury Lane theatre^ and 
commanded Richard III^ in which Kean was of course to play. 
It was in the first week of August; I must have just come 
home for my summer holidays. The Keans^ not a little excited 
on the occasion, asked me and Begiaald to dine with them and 
go to the performance. I remember Kean declaring in his 
jocose vein that he had no respect for Her Majesty and would 
not make his bow to her on the stage^ not he. ' Oh yes^ my 
dear^ to be sure you will now I ' exclaimed Mrs. Kean^ with her 
Irish accent. ^No, I won't/ said Kean; 'you shall see.' So 
we went, all the more delighted at the prospect of a row. We 
were placed in the upper stage box on the left^ opposite to the 
royal box on the rights of the spectators. The Queen entered 
with her following of gentlemen and ladies, among whom the 
most conspicuous was a slender personage in black court dress 
and powdered hair. The play began, and Kean made his bow 
most obsequiously. He was in his best spirits, and played his 
best. Between the scenes he would go behind the slips and play 
absurd antics for our amusement, and he captivated us not less 
successfully than he captivated the lady Anne on the stage. 
By-and-by, while the play was proceeding, the Queen beckoned 
to the gentleman^ who was standing sti£9y behind her chair, 
and whispered a word to him. He retired to the back of the box 
and returned with a tumbler containing fluids of a strong 
mahogany colour^ certainly, whatever it might be. The Queen 
' partook,' and a few moments afterwards rose from her seat and 
withdrew with all her corUge from the theatre. The play went 

c 2 
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on ; but next day the papers announced that Her Majesty was 
taken ill at Drury Lane and was confined to her chamber. 
Next day the account was worse^ fever had set in ; the third 
day inflammation supervened ; one day more and the Queen was 
dead ; and very soon the rumour ran from mouth to mouth — ^the 
Queen has been poisoned I at the theatre in a glass of brandy 
and water! Now Heaven forbid that I should credit such a 
ribald scandal, which history has wholly refused to ratify. All 
I can say is that if the Queen was poisoned I saw it done I But 
I have been getting too forward in my story and must return to 
earlier reminiscences. 

My earliest recollections of 'the Flay' are of a humbler 
character. In those days a young couple of gentle birth and 
breeding, such as my father and mother, were not ashamed to 
walk off to the theatre, after their four o'clock dinner, and 
struggle through the crowd into the pit ; and from the time we 
were five or six years old we had occasionally the immense 
pleasure of being taken with them. I think my first experience 
of the kind was at Sadler's Wells, which was an easy excursion, 
and presented us with melodramatic spectacles enhanced by the 
accompaniment of real water ^ more fitted to excite the sensibilities 
of our tender years. I must have been very young when I first 
saw the ' Bed Reiver' there ; for it is recorded that on my first 
introduction to church — the church being St George the 
Martyr's in Queen Square, a square edifice with galleries on 
three sides — I exclaimed that it was very like Sadler's Wells ; 
and so it was. It could have been but a short time after this 
that I enjoyed the privilege of seeing John Kemble in ' Cato.' 
I seem to have a vivid recollection of his dignified performance ; 
but with all his dignity he condescended to a certain clap-trap in 
setting up his plays, and I have still an abiding impression of his 
being wheeled on to the stage in the death scene with a crimson 
thread floating like a stream of blood from his side. Forgive 
me, great ghost, if I was deceived by the imagination you so 
warmly excited. However this may be, there can be no illusion 
about the lion's head on the epaulettes of the Numidian Syphax. 
It was about this time that I must have seen Miss O'Neil^in 
the ' Castle Spectre ' — and I think I saw her more than once, 
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taU^ fair, and handsome ; bat there was something in her figure 
or dress that did not please me. 

My father used to be very fond of reading Shakespeare to us^ 
and a very good reader he was. It was early in Kean^s career, 
I think in 1 8 14, that he compiled a tragedy from the three parts 
of Henry VI, which he entitled 'Richard, Duke of York/ 
beginning with the famous scene in the Temple gardens, and 
ending with the death of the hero : — ^ So York shall overlook the 
town of York/ Kean played the principal part and the piece 
had a run of eight or ten nights, which in those times was not 
considered a failure. We young ones were full of this play for 
a long time. It must have been in 181 8 or thereabouts that we 
undertook to enact it ourselves, with the help of the young 
Denman girls, who had been our playfellows from the first. 
We learnt our parts and had some rehearsals, when Mr. Denman, 
to our great distress, stopped it ; with the idea, I believe, that 
such familiar intercourse might lead to fatal complications. 
Long before this we used to write tragedies ourselves. I must 
record the only line I remember in my own compositions. The 
personage, a reflection I suppose of Falstaff, having fallen in 
fight and got up after the danger was over, exclaims — 

' O jubilate that I am not dead.' 

Not exactly FalstafiE ; but it might pass for Trinculo. 

After one winter and one or more long springs and summers 
spent at Barton Place for the confirmation of our health (of 
which mine at least required no confirmation, though I was put 
through many courses of mild medicines and of sea-bathing, * pro 
majore cautela^ — but Herman's was always more delicate than 
mine), he was launched at school at Harrow in January, 181 7, 
and I was sent about the same time to a day school kept by 
a Dr. Lloyd, in No. i, Keppel Street, Russell Square. With 
Harrow we were familiar from our earliest days. Our uncle 
Harry Drury's house was always open to my father and mother 
and ourselves, and we g^ew up in pleasant intimacy with a brood 
of merry and amiable cousins ; except that we were very shy, 
and they used to chaff us unmercifully. Of my brother at 
Harrow I shall have much to say presently. In the meanwhile 
I return to affairs of my own in Keppel Street. 
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Dr. Lloyd was a dapper little man, I believe a Unitarian 
minister^ got up mncli like a respectable clergyman — a Welsh- 
man^ with some Welsh temper, I should think^ though I never 
suffered from it myself. He was recommended to us by Sir 
Samuel Bomilly, who had a tenderness for nonconformists in 
general, and thought the slenderest professions of faith the 
safest. He had two or more sons under Dr. Lloyd at the time. 
There was also an East Indian connexion, Prinseps, and I think 
others of good name. I there made acquaintance with Patrick 
Scott, who lived in a handsome house in Russell Square, and 
whom I was destined to meet long afterwards at Haileybury, 
where he and I were friends and rivals. There also I first met 
with John Frere, my future brother-in-law. His family, known 
to us by name and through some mutual friends, such as the 
Bichardsons and Marriotts, lived at the time in Brunswick 
Square. They were inquiring for a day school for their eldest 
son, of just my own age, to take him off his mother's hands 
at a critical juncture, and I was invited to go and give all 
necessary information about the school. On that occasion I first 
saw my very dear sister-in-law Anne Frere, sprawling about on 
the floor — and only missed a first sight of my future wife, 
Judith, from the fact that she was in the crisis of being bom 
at the moment, I believe, upstairs. Mr. Frere asked me the 
requisite questions, which, I hope, but hardly think, I answered 
without too much shyness — and tipped me half-a-crown, whereat 
I innocently rejoiced and ran exulting home, with little pre- 
science of the future^. 

I remember studying and learning a good deal of the Meta- 
morphoses at this school, but little else. Dr. Lloyd crowded 



^ Mr. George Frere was the third 
of aeven brothers, sons of John Frere, 
Esq., of Roydon Hall, Norfolk. He 
made the Law his profession and in 
1797 entered into partnership with 
Messrs. Foster and OookOi solicitors', 
of Lincoln's Lin, a partnership which 
now in the third generation is still 
maintained. He was a tall, handsome 
man, with clear out features and 
fair complexion. In character strong 



and upright, somewhat stem, but 
generous and kind-hearted withal. 
He married in 1806 Elizabeth Raper, 
only daughter of Br. William Grant, 
of Rothiemurchus, and sister of Sir 
John Peter Grant, Judge of the 
Supreme Courts of Bombay and 
Calcutta, whose gentle goodness and 
ready sympathy made her home the 
rallying-point of all the family. 
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about thirty boys into two very small rooms, and tried, I dare 
say with all his might, to do justice to them all, hearing them 
their appointed lessons in gpx)ups of half a dozen or so; but 
I don't think he ever once came down to me. Nevertheless, 
I learnt my lessons, such as they were, in my innocent way, 
just as diligently as if I were competing for the Civil Service, 
and I suppose the kind old man took the will for the deed, 
for he had the impudence to tell Sir Samuel Romilly (as 
Sir S. told my father) that I was the cleverest boy in the school. 
However, what with long hours and little play, I certainly over- 
worked myself and got some nervous twitchings, for which I was 
taken to the great Dr. Baillie and duly prescribed for. The best 
remedy, however, was to take me away from the school, where 
I had not remained more than two or three months. After 
Easter, 181 7, my father tried to give me a little teaching 
himself ; but he had not much time or aptitude or inclination 
for the task. I was a docile child as far as book learning went, 
and got on somehow, but fortunately I was very idle about 
getting up of a morning, and my father, by way of punishment, 
bethought himselE to set me on such occasions to write out the 
paradigms of the Greek verbs. The consequence was that by 
dint of constant repetition I acquired a perfect familiarity 
with this abstruse branch of learning, and laid the only solid 
foundation I ever had in the Greek tongue. 

My knowledge of Greek thus happily commenced must have 
been rudely interrupted by my being sent to Harrow (January, 
1 818), and condemned in the third form to nearly two years of 
Latin only, as most suitable to my years. Poor Herman, weakly 
in constitution and languid in spirit, had suffered much from the 
rough life of a little schoolboy, and there were serious thoughts 
of taking him away as unfitted to encounter them, at the same 
time that his precocious and brilliant abilities seemed to hold out 
the brightest hopes of scholastic success. It was decided to send 
me, stout of heart and hand but not much advanced nor very 
promising in learning, to help him on in one way, while he sped 
me in another. I believe the arrangement answered to both of us ^. 

^ Mr. Merivale notes in his diary from my Harrow boys. Very muoh 
(June 15, 1819) <An unexpected visit pleased with the look and behayiour 
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Though he oontinued still shy and retiring and took to the 
last little or no interest in the outer life of school, he became 
sufficiently reconciled to adverse fortune, and his increasing 
confidence in his splendid abilities^ with the consciousness that 
they were duly appreciated^ sustained him under the many 
mortifications a puny boyhood is heir to. For myself , I remember 
to this day his giving me a construe of my first lesson in Tibullus, 
and so sending me up to school fortified against the worst that 
could befall. 

Harrow School, in the year 1818, was under the government 
of Dr. Butler, who had succeeded on my grandfather Dr. Drury^s 
retirement in 1805. I suppose that for half a century or more, 
that is from the time that Dr. Thackeray, in the middle of the 
last century, introduced the educational system of Eton, very 
little if any change had been made in the method or subjects of 
instruction. Short school-times and many of them was the rule. 
On three whole school days we all mustered four times in our 
respective forms, and parsed or construed or repeated for a short 
hour each time. On two half ^holidays we went to school twice 
only for the same short exercises. One day in every week was 
a whole holiday ; but on these off days ' the bill ' was called over 
about every other hour through the day, generally by the Head- 
master himself. As a general rule the lessons of the day were 
adapted in length to the meanest capacity. About thirty-six 
lines of Virgil or Horace or Homer and Poetae Minores, and 
a similar dose of Greek and Latin prose, constituted each lesson ; 
and as the rule was that each form should move up bodily every 
second quarter it was not intended or desired that the quicker 
boys should be urged forward beyond the slower ones. School 
business was thus little more than routine. But the real work 



of both. Charles had a black eye 
from a fight with a boy of his own 
age and standing, called Batten — 
like himself a Masiter's nephew. I 
read some of Charles's voluntary 
compositions in verse, which I think 
quite extraordinary.' . . . And again 
(May, iSai) < Charles is the very 
reverse of his brother, a perfect 
schoolboy, and wonderfully improved 



in person and manner. Different as 
they are in disposition they continue 
most fondly and sincerely attached 
to each other, both looking on HofiM 
as the centre of all their hopes and 
affections.' And his mother 'Charles 
has plunged rather fearfully in debt 
for pastry, which laid me under the 
necessity of a severe reprimand.* 
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of the place was thrown upon the Tutors^ who prepared their 
pupils for school in 'Pupil-room^' and applied to them the 
needful stimulus in any way they deemed expedient. I should 
have said that throughout the forms two exercises in verse and 
one in prose composition per week were uniformly exacted. The 
boys prepared these in pupil-room or in their own studies, and 
always showed them up to their Tutor who corrected them before 
they were again shown up in school. It may seem that there 
was considerable waste of power in this double arrangement ; yet 
it somehow intensified a boy's interest in his compositions, and 
served to fix in his mind the shifts and contrivances by which 
he had effected some happy combination or ^ brought in ' a word 
of difBcult application. 

Nor had there been much alteration for half a century in the 
external features of the place. Dr. Butler had added a library 
and drawing-room at the back of the Headmaster's residence^ 
and had done something in the way of Qothicizing the front. 
The other masters' boarding-houses remained untouched. The 
long row of stately elms which is said to have once extended 
along the crown of the hill from the King's Head Inn and down 
to the first milestone had been cut down quite recently^ and two 
only of the old giants remained in my early days^ soon to be 
themselves extirpated. Sut since that time this part of the hill 
and village has been so completely changed that it would be 
useless to refer to the undistinguishable features of the past. The 
old elms have been replaced by modem plantations^ and these 
plantations have themselves assumed an air of very respectable 
antiquity — 

' £t Demus omne satas intendit vertice sylvas, 
Urgetur quantis Caucasus arboribus^' 

As with the trees^ so with the buildings. The Headmaster's 
house of my time has been burnt down and replaced in more 
recent times by another and a handsomer one. The speech-room 
which rose from the ground in the year 1819, and was the most 
striking modem feature of the Harrow of my recollection^ is now 
supplemented by a brand new hall just fresh from the trowel ; 

^ PropertiuB, i. 14. 
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and this^ with the Vaaghan Library and several yeiy pretentkms 
maeters' houses clustering round it, has put the old Harrow oat 
of sight and almost out of mind ^. I hope and believe that the 
old place is much improved internally as well as externally, 
' Video meliora proboque/ 

At the age of ten years minus two months I was the smallest 
Mid the youngest boy in the school. I was ' lag of the school/ 
The first thing I made acquaintance with was the system of 
fagging. This system was applied at Harrow in a very modified 
form. It was the third form boys only who were subjected to 
the yoke, and only the fifth and sixth forms were entitled to img 
them. There were not more than seven or eight of us in all, and 
though any one of the fifth or sixth on calling ' Boy ' could 
command our services to an unlimited extent, there were too few 
of us to be of much public benefit. It was within doors in our 
respective houses that the claims fell heaviest upon us ; but there 
too my services were for the most part monopolized by the 
Captain of the House, whose clothes I brushed, and whose shoes 
I brought from the menial he specially employed to black them, 
whose breakfast I prepared, whose kettle I sometimes filled from 
the pump in the street (he was very particular), and on whom 
I waited generally till I could make my own breakfast oS. the 
loUs and jam he generously left upon his table. From one or 
more of these ' masters ' I suffered many things, but generally 
they afforded me a sort of sublime protection, coupled sometimes 
with bitter taunts. One of them I remember, a very superfine 
gentleman indeed, said, ' If the worst came to the worst, I could 
be a footman; but you are not fit even for that.' I seemed 
to sink into the ground at the hopelessness of the prospect 
before me^ 



^ The new hall was opened in July, 
1877. When I flnt remember the 
place the speeches were deliyered in 
a tolerably spacious room in what is 
now part of the Head-master's garden. 
I believe it had formerly been a sort 
of Village Assembly Room, at a time 
when social gatherings were more 
common in country places. It ac- 
commodated aU the boys, two or 



three hundred in number, together 
with the company which was not 
very numerous. — Note by C. M. 

^ This was John Forbes, eldest son 
of Sir Charles Forbes, a well-known 
East Indian. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy, but died in early life. 
He had a younger brother named 
Charles of whom I was rather less 
afraid, and whom I mention now 
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Among my other duties as ' lag ' of the school was to ' call 
going np.' At seven in the morning I was to take my stand in 
the ' Archway ' or entrance to our house (my uncle Harry Drury's) 
from the street just opposite to Butler's door. From that door 
the Doctor might at any moment emerge^ and as soon as he 
appeared my duty was to rush back into our house and bawl out 
'Sixth form going up/ At his appearance in school all the 
fourth form were expected to be in their places^ though their 
respective masters were somewhat more leisurely in their atten- 
dance. The sixth were also to present themselves^ one after 
another^ to ' say * their Greek or Latin repetition and to present 
their exercises to be looked over. As each of the masters followed 
I continued to repeat my cry^ ' Shell going up ' ; ' Fifth form 
going up ' ; and last to go up myself and say my say also. 
Bitterly cold was the winter of 1818^ and much did I endure in 
these outdoor watchings ; nor was I greatly relieved when I got 
into school — the big schoolroom — in which one faggot only was 
allowed to purge the dews of the nighty and the only light vouch- 
safed to us at that early hour was such as we procured for 
ourselves by burning coils of wax taper^ which afforded more 
amusement than illumination. The masters themselves brought 
their tapers with them ; I have myself inherited the silver taper 
stand which Dr. Drury used for such occasions. We were all 
glad enough to get away before nine for breakfast ; the meal 
which I had myself in prospect being of the precarious character 
I have described. Before ten we were expected to be in pupil- 
room preparing for second school at eleven. After second school, 
pupil-room again till dinner at one. Third school at two^ or in 
summer at three ; fourth school at four or five^ and generally 
pupil-room between. The mind was not kept on the stretch with 
all these breaks to relieve it^ but more or less it was occupied 
from seven till five or six three days in the week^ and this on the 
whole provided pretty considerable mental exercise. Doubtless 
there was a gpreat deal of routine and repetition in all this. Every 
lesson was done twice over^ in pupil-room and again in school^ 
and generally every lesson was construed twice through in school. 

having this day, Not. 6, seen his death What old boys we are, those that 
announced at the age of seyenty-fiye. remain of us I — Note by C. M. 
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But the system was no doubt adapted to the average boy^ and 
for him at least I believe it was the best that could have been 
used. Nor was it bad perhaps for the livelier ones that Virgil 
and Horace and such like should in this way become ingrained 
as it were into their very bones and tissues. 

I was one of the lively ones myself, and could skim through 
all that was required of me with sufficient ease and rapidity. 
But^ as I have said^ I was certainly of docile disposition^ and 
submitted to the daily dinning into my head of ' as in praesenti * 
and syntax and prosody with a laudable equanimity which I am 
quite sure was not without its reward. I had a natural turn for 
Latin verse- writing, and I may say almost lisped in longs and 
shorts. The rhythm of Latin verse had a peculiar charm for me. 
As soon as I had caught the tone of the hexameter I used to run 
on with hundreds of imaginary verses^ not nonsense verses, but 
simply imaginary, fancying myself reciting an epic poem. Nor 
was I more, I think, than twelve years old when I did certainly 
undertake an epic poem in Latin verse, and accomplished some 
hundred or more of lines, one of which I am almost ashamed to 
say I still remember — ^and not a bad one — in which I said of the 
hero of a brilliant retreat: — 

'Efiugies, famaeque fugft servabis honorem/ 

Nevertheless, in the midst of these easy trials and pleasant 
exercises, black care sometimes came upon me. I must confess 
to my children that I did not altogether escape the birch. The 
first occasion at least was a venial one. I was walking down the 
hill, mooning along on the high road, when I chanced to spy 
a post on the other side; at the same moment a little pebble met 
my eye at my feet. I naturally took up the pebble and cut over 
the post. At that moment Butler came, pacing round the comer 
on his horse. 'What boy is that throwing a stone? and on 
a Sunday too'; for it chanced to be Simday. I gave up my 
name and was ordered to attend 'after first school to-morrow' 
for a flogging. I rather think I got ofiE on this occasion on the 
plea of ' first fault ' ; but I have sometimes asked myself since 
which of the two was the greater delinquent, myself who just heaved 
an innocent little stone at an inanimate log, or the reverend 
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doctor who was depriving his poor dumb animal of his Sabbath 
rest. 

' Hie oruoem soeleriB pretium tulit, hio diadema '.' 

Oh^ those little pebbles at Harrow, what a number there were of 
them I I used to think they grew in the holidays. And how 
neatly they fitted the hand I We were always throwing them : 
Archbishop Trench was the neatest shy among us; he used to go 
quietly along the hedges with a handful of them intent upon the 
sparrows^ and sometimes very nearly hitting them. 

Nor can I think that I was much more in fault on another 
occasion when I was subjected to similar chastisement for failing 
to work my way satisfactorily through the intricate declension of 
the pronoun oiro^. What tongnae is proof against a lapsus in 
running through— 

o&rot, ai/n;, rovrO| 

To^oVf ravTrjs, rovrow, 

let alone the dual and plural of the same demonstrative ? Cer- 
tainly the impression made upon me by this mishap was a lasting 
one. I don't seem to fix my attention on the word even now 
without an uneasy apprehension of consequences. 

Dr. Butler was a little^ active, nervous^ wiiy man, with white 
powdered head and of very self -restrained demeanour, who had 
evidently taken great pains to keep his naturally quick tempera- 
ment under strict control. I believe he was a most eminently 
honourable and conscientious man. We looked upon him as strict 
and unbending ; no one dared to remonstrate or implore ; what- 
ever he said he would do, he did it as sure as Fate. It used to 
be pitiable to see how some of the young lower masters let 
themselves be entreated and begged off, and how they seemed 
to enjoy the writhing supplications of their victims. Butler's 
teaching was accurate and methodical. He had gained the 
highest .honours at Cambridge in mathematics, but in classics 
he was nowhere, nor can I remember getting any insight into 
classical lore from his immediate teaching, nor, which was 
much worse, being directed into any course of learning, or in any 
way kindled to interest or enthusiasm in its pursuit. But I 

^ JuTenal, SaL 13. Z05. 
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always look back with pleasure to the high mond lesson his 
own character and bearing impressed upon us. His words of 
approbation^ of which he was not lavish^ and which seemed at 
least to be always weU weighed and deliberate^ made a great 
impression. Never can I forget my own exultation when^ on 
my showing him up an exercise which he was pleased to approve 
of soon after my brother's leaving the school^ full of more than 
common honours, he said with his blandest smUe to me, ' Uno 
avulso non deficit alter Aureus \' 

I may mention as an instance of the stiffness of the ancient 
discipline how, when one of our form-masters attempted to relieve 
the dullness of the routine lessons by making the boys ' take 
places' according to their answering, after this had gone on for 
a fortnight, rather to my contentment who usually came off pretty 
well in such exercises, Butler hearing of it abruptly put a stop to 
it, saying sententiously, that emulation was a dangerous stimul- 
ant to be reserved for set periodical trials and examinations, not to 
be drawn upon for constant and trivial use. I cannot but think 
that there was a moral dignity about this judgement well worthy 
of consideration in an age so otherwise-minded as our own. 

< good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant senrlce of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed'.' 

Of some of the other masters T have little to say. Old Evans 
was a blunt specimen of a generation of pedagogues even then 
passing away ; Mills was an honest man and seemed to do his 
best ; Batten, the youngest of the staff, a very clever fellow 
indeed, who worked hard to make himself a scholar, and would 
have succeeded if he had lived. But the great genius and pillar 
of the school was my uncle Henry, or Harry Drury, or old Harry 
as he was familiarly known for many a year to Harrovians. As 
a scholar Hariy had never been strictly trained. At school and 
college he had been idle or careless, as most Eton and King's 
men of his day were ; but his very remarkable powers of acquisi- 
tion, and the instinct with which he assimilated all the learning 

^ Prime avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus. — Yirg. Atneid vi. 143. 
* AiYwAlAke It Act iL Sc. 3. 
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he fitfally imbibed^ had marked him eminent from the first among 
his contemporaries. To this power of learning he added the much 
rarer gift of inspiring learning, of kindling imagination and en- 
thusiasm among his pupils^ and the gift, not less precious perhaps 
in a schoolmaster, of filling them with the most unbounded con- 
fidence in himself as a scholar and a teacher. His capacity for 
work was enormous. Often idle and capricious himself he had 
the art of keeping his boys constantly in terror of his vigilance^ 
and of managing a whole class while his attention was necessarily 
fixed upon only one at a time. As master of the Shell he had a 
class of sixty or seventy in school, and it was universally acknow- 
ledged that he knew more of all this number, and they knew and 
felt him more, than was the lot of any other form in the school. 
At the same time he managed a boarding-house of as many as 
forty boarders, and his pupils, whom he prepared for the work of the 
school, were for some years as many as ninety. And upon all these 
numbers he actually impressed the conviction that he had his eye 
upon them one and all, and accurately gauged their acquirements 
and abilities. A big, stalwart man he was, genial but terrible ; 
no other man has ever so elated, no other has ever so dismayed 
and confounded me. The success which attended his tuition was 
remarkable, and his pupils almost uniformly took the lead in the 
competitions for prizes and scholarships. His supremacy in this 
respect was generously admitted by the headmaster and by all 
his associates, while his force of character and promptness in 
action gave him high authority in the general government of 
the institution. 

Nevertheless, Harry Drury was not a fortunate man. His was 
the sore mischance of having been put too early into an easy 
position beneath his abilities. He never had a chance of showing 
the extent to which his genius might have expanded under harder 
trials. Moreover he was early bitten with a taste for the col- 
lecting of books, which developed into a genuine bibliomania. 
As a member of the Boxburghe Club he allowed himself to vie with 
the great lords who figure as the heroes of Dibdin's Memorials, and 
amassed a library large in the number of volumes, magnificent 
in their bindings, and singularly rich in the rarest Codices and 
Principes. Such extravagant indulgence could not fail to hamper 
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his fortunes^ and in 1 827 the inevitable blow fell. From that time 
his health and spirits flagged. He was never again the Harry 
Dmry of earlier years, though he long retained his powers of 
teaching and interesting his boys^ and though the love and 
admiration of his old pupils still clung to him. But worse and 
worse days were in store. The school fell from various causes to 
low water mark^ and he had no longer the elasticity of spirit to 
revive or support it. He grew prematurely old^ dispirited and 
hopeless, and died of no special ailment at the age of sixty-three. 
Yet he was one of Nature's great men, and I have never seen his 
like again. Had he been flung into India without a friend at the 
age of sixteen he might have founded an empire. 

My uncle^ who could not bear to be alone, often took us in his 
postchaise when he ran up to London or on other casual expeditions. 
He was curiously addicted to visiting places connected with the 
murders or other horrors of the day. Once he took us to visit 
the scene of the Cato Street conspiracy^ soon after the events in 
the winter of 1820 or %\ ^. Cato Street was an obscure and 
narrow lane turning out of St. John Street at the western end 
of the New Road. You entered it under a square arch^ and the 
place of Thistlewood's rendezvous was a loft over a coach-house 
doorway^ the first doorway on the right. In later years I have 
sometimes looked for it, but the name of the street has been 
changed and I was more than once baffled. At last I discovered 
and easily recognized it at the entrance of what is now called 
Horace Street — one feels the slight but subtle connexion between 
the names of Cato and of Horace. Looking at it I was observed 
by a man from within, who addressed me, and I entered into 
conversation with him. He was aware of the history of the 
house, though himself too young to remember the circumstances ; 
but it sufficed to assure me that I had fixed on the real place. 

It may be worth while to put on record that in the summer of 
1819, on ^^^ ^^1 speech-day, the first stone of the new speech- 
room and school-house was laid. The old building of John Lyon 
was grim and severe. What remains of it is still grim and severe 

^ The Cato Street conspiracy, a ing together at the houae of Lord 
plot, headed by ThiBtlewood, to Harrowby in Grosrenor Square on 
aasasainate the HinisterB when din* Feb. 33, iSao. 
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enough^ though its character was a little set off by the ingenuity 
of Cockerell^ the architect of the new building attached to it. 
When the stone was duly laid all the school, two and two^ 
marched over it. A bottle was inserted in which, besides the 
customary coins^ was enclosed a 'Bill of the School' for the 
quarter. The writing of this Bill was entrusted to two of the 
most meritorious boys, who also wrote good hands; Williams 
(Isaac^ the sacred poet of later years) wrote it^ and BoUaerts 
superadded flourishes and decorations. I saw them at work upon 
it^ and I remember the first promptings of vanity which made 
me regret that my own name occupied an undistinguished place 
in the third form^ whereas I had reason to expect that a month 
later I might figure as head of the Lag Remove of ike Fourth. 
' What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue 1 ' Some 
more reminiscences of that auspicious day occur to me. BoUaerts 
and Williams got the Latin verse prizes of that year^ then first 
established in compliment to the occasion. There was to have 
been an English poem, but none was deemed worthy of the prize. 
Herman, very young for so arduous an undertaking, wrote for it 
We always supposed that his poem was rejected on account of 
an unfortunate line' in which he prophesied that the new building 
would survive ' when he should be forgot who laid the comer- 
stone.' Now the comer-stone was to be laid by old Lord 
Clarendon, a very precise gentleman indeed, the senior governor 
of the school — and no doubt it was right to spare his feelings. 
I wish I could draw a picture of the old man, as I see him now, 
in his top-boots and powdered pigtail^ not forgetting the narrow^ 
high-pitched green postchaise^ from which he used to descend 
pretty often upon us. 

And so time went on, and I worked my way upwards by slow 
degrees^. I used to get to the top in all my removes, but 

^ MrR. Merivale writes (July 17, his footsteps. He is reckoned very 

1821) *■ Charles is taking his trial for dever^ but rather idle, and, before the 

the shell. He has about forty boys trial commenced, seemed to think 

to contend with, and Herman tells his surpassing all his competitors 

me he has kept up a superiority over impossible. '* Why, Herman did so." 

them all throughout. . . . Herman "Oh yes, but Herman is yery dif- 

has been head of every trial he has ferent from me I " ' 

gone through, and it will be a de- And a few days later, when the 

lightftil thing if Charles treads in trialwas successfully passed, * Charles 
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I must acknowledge that there was very little competition, and 
the boys who came nearest to me were sons of wealthy parents^ 
with no inducement and little family taste for scholastic exertion. 
Partridge^ son of a Norfolk squire^ was second to me for some 
time. He vegetated a few years among his native turnips and 
died young. But Philipps (afterwards Scourfield) who took his 
place, rather heavy and sententious but with a fund of grim 
humour, became in later life a man of some distinction as a 
sensible and humorous speaker in Parliament. We called him 
Biy after the Cynic philosopher. At last Butler took the very 
unusual^ perhaps unprecedented step^ of putting me up into the 
form above my own. After each trial he used to read out the 
lists of the forms as determined thereby ; and well do I remember 
the thrill with which I heard him call out, at the bottom of the 
form above mine^ 'and Merivale junior^ 'per solium! But 
Nemesis^ it must be added^ quickly followed. I believe Harry 
Drury felt that I was too young to be raised so quickly ; at least 
I cannot otherwise account for his seizing upon a very venial 
offence I happened to commit half a year later^ to insist upon my 
being put down again. This disaster occurred again at the time 
of a trial ; and when Butler read out the lists once more, to spare 
my feelings, he left out my name altogether. It seemed a neat and 
kindly way of expressing his sympathy for me, and trifling as it 
was I have not forgotten it. I fear I remember trifles too long. 
For the first two or three years of school I lived in constant 
apprehension of breaking down in my lessons^ and of the condign 
punishment that was likely to follow^ and to which I was more 
than once subjected. Yet though I was fond of my Latin verses^ 
and took much pleasure in conning some of my schoolbooks, 
I don't think I ever took the obvious precaution of making sure 
of my Greek grammar rules^ in which I always felt myself to be 
weakest. Every now and then H. Drury, as Master of the 

greeted us with a most smiling coun- such a distinguished place ; now you 

ienanoe, nor was Herman a whit find yourselfequal to Herman." '*0h 

behind in expressions of pleasuro at no, mamma," replied he, with a most 

the event. . . . His modesty is equal honest countenance, "it is quite a 

to his success, for when I said " Half different thing ; Harrow has degener- 

a year sinoe, Charles, you did not ated since Herman's time.' 
believe it possible you could gain 



•• » 
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Shelly used to 'work^ us, as we called it. We fancied we could 
tell when he was in the mind by the peculiarly slovenly suit he 
put on for morning school^ which we took to indicate that 
something had gone amiss with him and that mischief was to 
follow. In these moods he used to work us in the rules of the 
Greek syntax; few of us could get through them creditably; 
but when he summoned up all his force to ask the rules for 
^Ti^ihriTt^p we fell like swathes of grass before the mower. The 
rule for i'neib'qTT€p was indeed six lines long — still it did not seem 
quite beyond our capacity to master it; but none of us ever 
thought of learning it^ and if by ill chance the question lighted 
upon us we gave ourselves up for lost and drew our robes about 
us to fall as decently as we could. Sometimes we had to write 
out the rule a hundred times; but still it made no impression 
upon us. There was certainly something weird about that dread- 
ful rule^ no one was ever known to say it off in my time; 
I wonder whether any one has said it off since. I believe that 
in mercy to the rising generation it has been allowed to drop out 
of the syntax of later days. 

I was a very shy boy with a consciousness of rustic or homely 
manners and of means and domestic circumstances much below 
par at a first-class aristocratic school. I should have said before 
that my uncle had handsomely taken us at a lower charge than 
the general run of pupils ; but I am happy to think that we in 
some sort repaid him by the credit we did to his tuition. The 
advantage to us of being thus thrown among associates of a 
higher class than our own was on the whole very great; but 
I don't think it would have been so unless we had been able by 
our successes in school business to command the respect of a set 
who would have been otherwise very prompt to despise and brow- 
beat us. I have known some in circumstances like our own who, 
not having the advantage I have mentioned^ suffered much more, 
and altogether lost much more than they gained by their inter- 
course with the jeunesse dorSe of Harrow School. For myself 
I enjoyed high and genial spirits, and my energy in the playing- 
field as well as my prowess in school gave me a certain prestige 
among my fellows^ and it was my own weakness and shyness 
that were perhaps my worst enemies. Nevertheless I am bound 

D 2 
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to confess that the sense of social inferiority which was impressed 
upon me at Harrow was not only extremely distressing at the 
time, but left^ I think^ a certain self -distrost and shame-facedness 
which have often stood me in very bad stead in later life. When 
my own tarn came I was anxious to save my sons from this 
mischief by placing them at schools where they would be as g^ood 
as their fellows^ and furnishing them^ as far as my resources 
allowed, with means to cut a figure not below that of the generality. 

I spoke just now of my energy in the playing-field. Perhaps 
I look back to it now with the more pleasure because if in school 
my competitors were few and somewhat indolent, on the cricket 
ground there was no mistake about the spirit and vigour of the 
whole lot. For myself I had plenty of health and strength and 
animation, but that was about all. In agility and nattiness, 
quickness of eye and steadiness of nerve, I was far from eminent. 
Nevertheless I went to work with a hearty will and perseverance 
and somehow or other attained to the distinction of being one, 
the last or almost the last, of the selected eleven to play Eton at 
Lord's. This match came ofE in 1824, ^7 ^^ 7^^ ^^ school, 
when I was in my seventeenth year. Harrow had won more 
than one match in the years preceding^ but this time we were 
pretty considerably beaten. The Etonians overmatched us in age 
and strength, and I suppose in science too. Among them I then 
renewed acquaintance with John Frere, whom I have mentioned 
before, and also met for the first time with Snow, afterwards 
known by the name of Strahan, with whom I became intimate 
at Cambridge. A chissman, Sievewright, an Arkwright and 
a Jenner were terrible names among them, long remembered and 
not without a pang. Our Harrow eleven were — let me see — 

Charles Wordsworth, a cunning bowler, whom we accounted 
a first-rate bat also, and who was king of our cricket field at home, 
but somehow never made much of a score in an Eton match* 
I suppose he was nervous. 

Francis Trench, our second bowler. A steady nonchalant hand, 
good always for a certain number of runs, but sure never to 
astonish us. 

Richard Martin, a clever, active, loose-jointed youth, safe for 
a few runs^ but not to be depended upon further. 
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Edwin Handley, very sentimental and distrait in mind and 
manner, and a very uncertain player. 

Sir Edward Dering, very loose and careless. 

Richard Trench^ afterward Archbishop of Dublin ; not much 
of a batsman^ but a safe long stop. Poor fellow, he has had 
to stand up to some very sharp bowling in the political world 
since. He was a great crony of mine. We used to read Oreek 
plays — ^at least one Greek play — ^together; and being a year 
older and more intellectually advanced than myself, he opened 
my eyes to some of the merits of Aeschylus and of Shelley, 
and other poets also. 

Then there was a Davidson and a Deffell, a Batten and 
a Stretton, which with myself, if I have got the names right, 
makes up the eleven. For my part I cannot claim to have 
made more than four runs, two to each innings* Only to think 
that I should remember all these trifles 1 

I was astonished at a remark of Sir John Coleridge in the 
Tichbome trial, on the claimant professing to remember the 
Christian names of some of his pretended fellow-students at 
Stoneyhurst, that no boy at Eton or any public school knew 
or remembered the Christian names of his companions. I know 
perfectly the Christian names of all these ten, and on considering 
the subject I could recall those of almost all my own class and 
playfellows. 

Perhaps this reference to Christian names ought to lead me 
to record here the date of my confirmation at Harrow in the 
summer of 1893. My father, as I have said, had been bred 
a dissenter, my mother was always a churchwoman, and their 
children, though not baptized in church, had been ^ named' 
with appropriate rites in infancy, most of us, I believe, by 
my uncle Charles Drury^ But at this period my father 

^ The Bey. Charles Dnu7, for forty- trenchant way of expressing his 

four years one of the oo-reotors of opinions, especiaUy when animad- 

Pontesbury, near Shrewsbury. He yerting on such political l)He8'novns as 

was a yigorous preacher with an LordJohn RusseU and Mr. Gladstone, 

impressiye deliyery, the decision of while his yast fund of wit and 

his conyictions and of his whole humour and his genial temper made 

character appearing in all his words his conyersation peculiarly delight- 

and actions. A strong old-fiEwhioned f uL 
Toiy in politics, he had a very 
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bad made iq» Us mind to oonCdtm entbdj to the dmich^ 
and on the oocasioa of a oonfirmatioa for the school bem^ 
annoimeed Hennan and myself were fiist 'reoeiTed into the 
Chnich' at Gieenfoid by Mr. Poldiampton, an oM Eton friend 
of my mide'Sy and after what was considered as doe school 
instmetion confirmed by Sutton^ Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The whole affair stands in my recollection in corioos contrast 
with the rigid fonnality of modem &shion, bat I forbear to 
specify particolars, except that after the ceremony the Ardi- 
bishop tipped Hennan, as captain of the school, two soTereigns, 
and Herman invested them in Heber's choice edition of SiUu* 

Hennan left Harrow at the end of 1823 foil of honoms and 
prizes at the age of seventeen to enter at Oriel College, Oxford. 
Few boys, if any, ever left Harrow with higher academic promise ; 
but academic learning was never his bent. While he beat all 
rivals in it with hardly an effort, his mind was really set upon 
genend literature, especially history and kindred knowledge, not 
without some excursions into other realms. He was a devoted 
geologist, for instance, from early years. Soon after he came 
to Oriel Dr. Coplestone, the Provost, no mean judge, said of him 
that his was the most mature mind he had ever known at that 
age. He was indeed only too ready in acquisition, and too ripe 
in understanding, and he was tempted, with no prevailing 
taste or dominating ambition, to roam too widely and too 
indiscriminately afield. Though he soon made a great impression 
at Oxford, particularly by gaining the first Ireland University 
Scholarship over the heads of more than one University 
favourite, he experienced one or two early checks, which ought, 
alas 1 to have taught him the necessity of concentrating his in- 
tellectual interests. He continued still at Oxford to undervalue 
pure academic training, and allowed himself to look forward too 
soon to the career of the law, the profession to which he was to 
devote himself. For the prospects it opened to him he felt some 
glow of enthusiasm, but still, I think, the blind concentration of 
mind and soul was wanting, and the result was according thereto. 
But oh I the pride we all felt in that Ireland Scholarship I Many 
and many a University scholar have I known since, but I cannot 
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yet persuade myself that any one of them was worthy to untie 
our Hermanns shoe-string ^. 

I remained at Harrow in the sixth form through the year 
182(4. My chief companions were Charles Wordsworth (Bishop 
of St. Andrews), Richard Trench and Philipps (Scourfield). 
I was rather intimate also with Manning (Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop) of about my years, but a little below me in the school. 



^ I shall hardly venture to measure 
Herman's intellectual powers myself, 
but I will here insert a description of 
them which was written by Lord 
(Edward Bulwer) Lytton in the copy 
of J7tstonca2 StudiM which Herman 
had sent him. It reached me long 
after I had made the remark to which 
I haye appended it. — G. M. 

' The author of this book is one of 
the most remarkable men I have 
ever met. The main characteristic 
of his intellect is matavaeMSi^ and it 
is the massiveness of gold. Perhaps 
as a critic, for which he has most of 
the fundamental qualities, he occa- 
sionally errs from the combatiye 
quality of an advocate ; that is he 
will sometimes crush some other 
critic (see Pftper on Voltaire, Bous- 
seau, and Goethe) without sufficient 
consideration for the cause, which 
cause is the person or thing criticized, 
no matter what rubbish advocates for 
or against have uttered. Perhaps as a 
writer he has not always done justice 
to the sterling value of his material 
by the pains taken in the elaboration 
of its form, viz. : that he is contented 
to write well, where, with such in- 
tellect and such stores he ought, if 
he spent three months on a page, to 
have been contented with nothing 
less than writing vamitrfuUy well. 
Such as he is, with aU merits and 
drawbacks, he belongs to the very 
highest order of mind in my time 
and countiy. I can oompare him to 
no other of less mind and calibre 
than liacaulay, for whom I have 



enthnsiastio admiration; and the 
difference between them I believe to 
be this, that no man of much mind 
could form his opinion by Macaulay, 
and that a man, however powerful 
his mind might be, would form his 
from Herman Merivale. While as- 
suming both to have inherited or 
acquired an equal amount of gold, 
Macaulay often spun out his gold in 
thread and Merivale leaves his gold 
in the block. Macaulay is the finer 
artist, Merivale the more original 
thinker, and each might have been 
improved in his own way if great 
men ever were improved by criticism, 
which they never have been and 
never will be. The best criticism is 
enlightened admiration, as the best 
of Addison's prose works (apart from 
creative characters like his improve- 
ment of Sir Roger de Goverley) is his 
essay on Milton — and the moment a 
critic blames a great author he is 
sure to be wrong, as Sealiger is when 
he blames Horace, even the ode to 
the Roman people, and Merivale is 
whenever he blames Goethe or 
Schiller, and Macaulay is where he 
attempts to depreciate Goldsmith, 
certainly a smaUer man than Goethe 
or Schiller. But both Macaulay and 
Merivale are men to whom, in pro- 
portion to our respect for those laws 
of rank without which we should 
all be clodhoppers, we take off our 
hats, and with a respect still greater 
if we presume to cross swords with 
them.'— £. B. L., 1865. 
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He was a handsome, well-inanneredy bat mightily affected boy, 
giving himself airs of fashion and patronage^ but generally 
agreeable and even fascinating. I have often told a story not 
a little characteristic of him throughout his career^ of his hitting 
a ball very neatly at cricket, and as it curved gracefully away, 
exclaiming^ ' What a mysterious thing a cricket ball is I ' So it 
\b that from philosophy to platitude there is but one step. 

I don't suppose I made much prog^ress in this last year at 
school. The prescribed work was of course very ea^y^ and I was 
more inclined to play than to cut out work for myself. I amused 
myself^ however^ with an immense deal of Latin verse writing 
(rather shrinking from Greek), and with learning a great many 
thousand lines of Latin poetry by heart. I repeated to my tutor 
the Eclogues and Georgics, Catullus^ Juvenal^ and^ a feat of 
which I was always proud, the whole of Lucan^ except a few 
hundred lines^ which alone remained when I was abruptly taken 
from school. Harry Drury had done the same in his own boy- 
hood before^ and used to say how he had repeated the whole eight 
thousand lines in a walk from Harrow to Eton, going down the hill 
with ^ Bella per Emathios ^ and entering the shooting-fields with 
* calcantem moenia Magnum ' bn his lips. Supposing he accom- 
plished the eighteen miles in five hours, how many lines does that 
make per minute ? I will not say that this was idle or unprofitable 
work of mine, for it tended to leave a deep impression on me 
of the significance of Roman history, and I may directly trace 
to it the turn my literary instincts took in later life, and the 
consequences which have ensued therefrom. I should not have 
been Dean of Ely if I had not learnt Lucan ; a consideration of 
some interest to myself, though of little perhaps to any one else ^. 

A year of school in the sixth form is a very agreeable episode 
in life, and one is well pleased to have experienced it. But it has 
its perils. It may engender habits of indolence and negligence, 
and it may sow worse seeds also. I fear I was indulging a little 
in playing cards and taking a fancy for occasional toddy, when 
suddenly I was brought to a check by a summons home on a 

^ 'Alma mater, oajus in gremio copyof MeriTale*8J7tflto»v</0k«liomaiw 
delicatiufl jaoens Qibbonum perlegit, wndsr ih4 Bmpim,* presented by him 
Lucanum edidicit.' Inscription in a to Harrow Library. 
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matter of great concern. This was the announcement that a 
certain Mr. Hudleston^ an East India director^ a g^reat friend of 
my mother's cousin and most intimate f riend^ Angel Heathy had 
offered my father a writership for one of his sons. Herman was 
already launched at Oxford, and there too his prospects were 
decidedly brilliant. Parents in those days were much more loth 
to banish their children to India than they are now, and indeed 
the Civil Service in India was much more of a banishment then 
than it is at present, though in other respects its offers might 
seem more advantageous; but my parents thought it too good 
a thing to be refused for me if I evinced no great objection \o it 
myself. I for my part was very thoughtless and careless of 
the future. There would be two years of education in England 
before going off^ and I suppose young men or boys take^ as 
Sydney Smith would have said, ^ short views of life/ and do not 
often look beyond two years. It seemed to me to be a matter of 
course to accept^ and I did so without much interest in the matter 
one way or other. I returned to Harrow, put up my things, 
composed my Yale^ and took a kindly leave of Dr. Butler, Nov. 24, 
18124. I w^ set to pick up vulgar fractions for the entrance 
examination, and I plunged of my own accord into Mill's Historjf 
of BritUh India, a dull book, but I had read Southey's History 
of Brazil 2»\, Harrow and was equal to the enterprise. I must say 
however that, though dully composed, Mill's history, from the 
innate interest of the wondrous subject, was calculated to make 
a strong impression, and the study of it certainly opened my 
youthful mind very considerably. It also stood me in good stead 
presently in matters of more immediate concern, as I shall show. 
The course of study at Haileybury opened a new world of 
interest to a youth of good powers of acquisition and a fair share 
of emulation to induce him to exercise them. The subjects pre- 
sented to me required little depth or grasp of thought, but chiefly 
memory and application. I had been well tried in the first ; the 
second was yet to come. I found the construction of the ordinary 
Oriental languages very easy (Bengali, Persian, Hindustani); 
the analogies they presented to English, while they differed so 
entirely from Greek and Latin, were amusing, and led one on 
insensibly to new ideas of philology. The students could acquire 
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some smattering of Law, English, Hindn^ and Mahometan^ some 
Political Economy, some General History; there were coorses 
also of Greek and Latin, and for the few who liked them^ but 
not rigorously exacted of all, Mathematics. About twenty-five 
students came into residence each half-year, and competed as a 
class together. Many prizes and various distinctions were dis- 
tributed, and our teachers insisted vehemently that our future 
success in India would depend entirely on the figure we cut in 
the half-yearly examinations. Most of us started alike ¥dth 
immense aspirations, many fell off in the first term, more in the 
second, and after that the running was left to three or four ac- 
knowledged leaders in the race. The prize in Classics I abandoned 
to Clarke who came from Winchester and professed to have been 
eminent there in that branch of learning. Bengali was seized 
and ever manfully held by Grote ^, brother of the future historian. 
I don^t know how it was that I grappled at first with Persian, from 
which I afterwards diverged to Hindustani, and, when the redoubt- 
able Clarke had left the college, ventured to compete successfully in 
Classics. But three or four of us were ronning neck and neck for 
the first place, when by good luck being set to compose an essay 
on Courage or Patriotism or some such Heathen virtue, I bethought 
myself of the example of Lord Clive, and poured out a lucid 
account of him from my stores of reading in Mill's history. 
This secured me another prize, and so I distanced my competitors. 
I must be excused for specifying these trifling incidents, but 
they mark the stepping-stones of the course which has led me to 
be through later life a student and a man of letters. I cannot 
imagine that under any circumstances I should have proved a 
man of action or of administrative ability; but if I had failed, or 



^ Robert Grote, a younger brother 
of the historian, went out to India 
as Assistant Magistrate of Muradabad, 
and died there. In one of his letters 
from Haileybury Merivale writes, ' I 
have entered into a oompact with 
Grote, the man famous for fagging 
fourteen hours a day, by which I 
have agreed to give up trying for 
Persian, in his favour, and he has 
done the same with Hindustani, at 



which I am about to set to with 
vigour. At present it seems I shaU 
not have very much opposition in it. 
However, were I to get it this term, 
I have no doubt but that he will 
turn round and rend me the next.' 
Grote took the Persian prize this 
term. Merivale had it the previous 
term, the classics and law prizes in 
his second term; classics, law and 
Hindustani in his thixd. 
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partially &iled, at the outset at Haileybuiy^ I might too probably 
have succumbed to the temptations of the place to idleness and 
dissipation, which were the ruin of no small proportion of the 
whole number. Indeed I have always entertained great misgiv- 
ings as to the policy of encouraging the few by a competition 
which only discourages the many. But this is one of the riddles 
of the world which no fellow can be expected to understand. 

Dr. Batten, the Principal of the College, was a very finished 
scholar and divine of the period, a gentleman in manners, and 
admired rather than loved by his students. His classical lectures 
were really admirable, not from their depth of learning, which 
was not wanted, so much as from their suitableness to the un- 
fledged scholars before him. I remember well the abundance of 
his illustration of Demosthenes and Cicero from Pitt and Fox and 
their generation of English orators, on whose skirts he himself 
hung. Person and Parr too were often in his mouth, and helped 
to inspire me with due respect for the geniuses of the Universi- 
ties. Lebas, Professor of Mathematics, was considered the 
cleverest of all. His mathematics were a sealed book to me ; but 
his talk was genial and his sermons were noted among the most 
eloquent of their day. He generally preached the farewell sermon 
at the breaking up of the term, and was reputed to leave durable 
impressions on the minds of the out-going students in a remark- 
able degree. But I am not sure whether this tradition too was 
not one of the pious frauds of the hierarchy. ^ 

Malthus instructed us in History and Political Economy, 
called Pol. Econ. for shortness. Very famous he was in 
those days, and his fame will never be altogether forgotten, 
though his book will, for his Essay on Population, in which 
he inflicts such dire discouragement upon young men and 
maidens who marry or are intending to marry. We called 
him Pop; not in derision, for we had a great but rather 
distant respect for him. Though his theories were so cruel 
his heart and manners were most kindly and courteous. His 
lectures indeed were very dry. They consisted in reading a 
bare syllabus of facts and arguments without illustration of 
any sort; and this syllabus the students took down from 
his lips and got up for examination. I took no interest in 
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them myself^ and lost little time over them. Empson^ Professor 
of Law^ was just the reverse of Malthus in all this. His 
lectures were a perpetual stream of suggestions and iUustrations. 
His fluency was immense. He entered with inspiring zest into 
the political philosophy of the day^ the theories of Paley and 
Mill, of the struggle between the old traditional opinions of 
our constitutional writers and the subversive discoveries of the 
new lights in Law^ Politics^ and MonJs. The era of 1824 may 
be remembered as an epoch in our political history, when the 
spirit of Reform was just awakening and the Tory regime 
beginning to show the first signs of its approaching decline. 
Empson was a mild reformer himself, a Whig who had been 
long sighing on the shady side of political life and was hoping 
for happier times. He could^not refrain from giving us a taste 
of his opinions; but the time had not yet come for action, 
and his opinions were matters of speculation only. Poor dear 
Empson, he was always kind and considerate to me. I remember 
how when Mr. Denman's eldest daughter, an old plajrfellow of 
ours, and certainly very pretty, was about to be married, he took 
upon himself to inform me of the circumstance, gently breaking 
the news to me, unmannerly Cymon of eighteen as I was, as if 
he thought I might be affected by it. It was at Empson's room 
in the college that I first saw the great Macaulay, ^ a veiy clever 
young man, just come from Cambridge.' He looked like a 
battering-ram; but I did not come to speech with him, and 
he left no other impression upon me. 

Our orientalists were retired East Indians. They were certainly 
not chosen for their expertness in teaching. There was Major 
Stewart, a very dry chip from the camp. Major Haughton, 
lively enough, a man who had acquired somehow considerable 
taste for languages, and was possessed with a dim notion that 
there was a science of philology, which from his imperfect 
education he failed practically to realize. He published some 
important books of Oriental grammar. There was Keene, 
captain or major, who fancied himself an adept in the philosophy 
of language, and made himself a terrible obstacle to our advance 
in useful knowledge. Robert Anderson was an invalided writer 
who took orders on his return to England, and stayed two or 
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three jeais as Professor of Hindustani in the college, bat after- 
wards took to a church at Brighton, where he acquired a 
considerable following. He was young, elegant in mind and 
person, and poetical. I took very much to him, and he was 
equally kind to me. He died still young. 

But last, there was one man of real genius, though the least 
regarded of the whole number, a certain Mr. Johnson who had 
been trained, as I have heard, for a missionary by the Wesleyans, 
and had learnt the rudiments of some Oriental languages in this 
country. He developed a marked power of acquiring languages, 
made himself master of many, and was appointed as a very young 
man to take the lowest post as an Oriental teacher at the college. 
There he continued to live to a considerable age, much respected 
on every account, and particularly for his entire devotion to the 
study of the languages, in which he compiled grammars and dic- 
tionaries, and took immense pains with the students, individually 
and collectively. For instance, he encouraged myself and two or 
three others to write out from his dictation an Arabic grammar 
which was not to be got in print. I am afraid that none of us 
made any use of it afterwards. Perhaps there was some excuse 
for us, as he had directed us to leave out all the Arabic words in 
transcription and let him fill them in afterwards for shortness, 
which he never did. I kept the truncated manuscript for several 
years, but it was like * Hamlet &c. &c.' — Johnson kept a little 
Methodist chapel of his own on the Heath, and eventually retired 
to serve it The clerical authorities were serenely tolerant, and 
even extended their toleration to a Mahometan teacher who, after 
my time, was enrolled among the professors. Religious tolera- 
tion indeed, which seems to be one of the lost arts in these days, 
was the principle and practice of the East Indian Government 
abroad and at home ; nor in the first quarter of the century did 
it seem so strange to home-bred church-goers as it would seem 
now. We have exchanged a certain calmness bordering on 
indifference then for somewhat impatient convictions now — there 
has been some loss, and some gfain. 

The eighteenth year is, I apprehend, the year above all others 
which decides the character and bends habits and disposition to 
the course in which they shall henceforth run. So it certainly 
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was with me. While engaged zealously and joyously in preparing^ 
for my examinations and aiming at the appointed prizes, I was 
led by the conrse of Batten's leetores to make some use of the 
college library. The book that most caught my fancy was 
Gibbon's autobiography — a book which, I suppose, has given 
the signal of their after career to more young students than 
any other. To me its fascination was very great. I began 
immediately to keep a journal of private reading. Some of 
Oibbon's Mueellaneou% Works, Middleton's Cicero^ Leland's Life 
of Philip^ great part of Hooke's Boman History ^ Gifford's transla- 
tion of Juvenal, with its full and clever notes — ^these and some 
others did I devour in hours snatched from lecture work^ and 
in the course of two or three months. Nor did I fail to follow 
my model in keeping a diary of this reading with due annotations 
and reflections. It was very hasty and trivial, and perhaps I have 
learnt from this personal experience to estimate more justly than 
many the real significance of the wonderful stories one hears 
of the reading of a Mill and a Macaulay. But it showed the 
animus, it conferred or confirmed a taste, it established a habit, 
or at least assured me of the power of at any time recovering^ 
a habit if I should seem from time to time to lose it. It made 
me, with many intervals of idleness, and some divergences from 
the path marked out for me, a student for life, and I think I may 
say that on the whole it has put such abilities as I possess to the 
use that was fittest for them. No man can say that his ' time ' 
has not been * mis-spent ' ; but I venture to think that my 
* talents,' such as they are, have not been ' mis-applied.' May 
I not be content if I have done the work which was given me 
to do of my earthly father? It was just at this time, when 
I was keeping my place at the head of my class at Haileybury, 
that Herman's fame was most rife at Oxford. Lord Chancellor 
Eldon meeting my father one day complimented him on bis son 
getting the University scholarship there. ' Ah,' said my father, 
' I am a fortunate parent, my second son is taking the lead at 
Haileybury.' 

And now if in speaking thus frankly about myself in confi- 
dence with my family I have seemed to lay myself open to the 
charge of vanity, I hope to soften any such un&vourable 
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impression by detailing in the next chapter of my life many 
mortifications and disappointments which coald not fail to 
qualify any tendency to an undue appreciation of myself. My 
next change of scene brings me not to India, but to Cambridge. 
In June, 1826^ I had kept three half-year terms at Haileybury. 
The whole course should have extended to two years complete ; 
but it happened that there was a demand for more civil servants, 
and it was ordered that all students who after three terms com- 
plete had reached the mature age of eighteen should be drafted 
off at once. I was three months over eighteen^ and I was 
claimed for immediate transmission. My parents were surprised 
and distressed at the call thus prematurely made upon us^ but 
they set to work quietly to make the necessary arrangements for 
the parting in a couple of months or so. In the interval I was 
allowed to indulge myself, after a spell of really harder work 
than I have often undergone since, in cricketing and other 
pastimes, so soon to be relinquished^ and in visiting friends, 
especially my brother at Oxford ^. 

More than once during my time at Haileybury I had felt 
qualms come over me with respect to my destination; first, 
no doubt, from domestic yearnings, but also from a growing 
feeling that books and book learning were my natural line, from 
which a residence in India must dissociate me altogether. Of 
Indian life I had very little conception, nor I think had I felt 
much curiosity about it. I had a general idea that the income 
would be good, and the work if not interesting at least easy, 
and tempered by a good many luxuries and amusements. I had 



* One of his amuaements during 
this interval was the Parliamentary 
Debate on the Chancery Commission, 
which turned on H. Brougham's 
attack on the Commission, and Lord 
Eldon at its head. Writing of this 
many years later, Merivale says : *• It 
was on this occasion that Brougham 
introduced the story so often quoted 
since, of the Pope who confessed 
himself guilty of hereey, '*Et Yoluit 
cremari, et crematus fuit, et fuit 
sanctus." Brougham's manner and 
Scotch-Latin pronunciation left a 



▼ivid impression upon me. The 
story was considered extremely apt 
to the occasion ; the Commission, in 
the eyes of the Whigs, being really 
met to deliberate on the short- 
comings of the Chancellor at its 
head. It was surmised that the 
old Catholic lawyer, C. Butler, had 
prompted Brougham with a piece of 
lore which I have never met with 
elsewhere. On this occasion I also 
saw and heard Canning; but a few 
words only.' 
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moreover a notion that if a man was sacoessfal— and having got 
a few prizes of course I supposed I should be successful — ^he 
comes back in due time to England and becomes a director of 
the E. I. C, or possibly a Member of Parliament like Sir John 
Malcolm^ and that was about the extent of my speculations 
on the subject. But whether for good or for evil I looked upon 
my course as marked out for me, and took it for the most part 
as a good Mahometan takes Kismet. Once, indeed, I remember 
being on the point of betaking myself to my good friend 
Empson, and consulting him as to the feasibility of throwing 
up the appointment. He happened, however, to be away from 
college at the time, and the paroxysm passed off. So I took my 
fate in a grim, unrepining way, though when my eyes were 
opened to the charms of an Oxford summer term, and the 
pleasures of cricketing and boating were combined in my 
imagination with those of reading and prize-getting, I had a 
few worse qualms than ever. 

But the days of my respite were passing quickly away, my 
parents bravely quelling their own pains and misgivings in my 
presence, and myself making the best use I could of the shining 
hours, when I went to spend a day with Herman at the Mallets 
at Hampstead. Coming home nest morning circuitously by the 
Highgate Ponds, we sat down for a few minutes^ repose, and 
Herman took occasion to say that my aunt had fancied, *of 
course it was only one of her fancies,' that I looked very uncom- 
fortable and out of spirits, and she thought it must be from 
dislike of going to India. ^ She made me promise to mention 
this, but I daresay you will think it great nonsense.' ' Did she 
say so? well certainly I don't like the idea of going — but 
I never thought of saying so, and I don't know what else I can 
do/ * Oh, if you don't like it, just tell my father.' ^ You don't 
say sol' 'Yes, I do, certainly; he will advise you best, and 
I am sure he does not want you to go if he can make any other 
plan for you.' 'Do you mean that he would really send me 
to the University ? ' ' I am sure he would if he thought it best.^ 
So he told me, all in a daze as I was, to go straight home and 
open my grief. I remember how he turned aside, not trusting 
himself to walk home with me and enter into discussions on 
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plans and prospects. For in those days it was thought a tre- 
mendous responsibility to take upon oneself to advise any one tx) 
give up a writership in India. So thought my father also ; and 
when I threw myself upon his counsel he begged me to go 
to Uncle Mallet and consult him rather. This was safe advice, 
for my uncle, with a high reputation among us for his practical 
sagacity^ was the most tender hearted of men ; and indeed what 
other advice could he give me^ but say that he had not a word 
to say against my own expressed and my parents' implied wishes ? 
So in the course of three or four honrs the thing was done and 
settled; the web of my life for eighteen months past was 
unravelled; Kismet was defeated. My brave and generous 
father resolved at once to make a sacrifice for me instead of 
making a sacrifice of me. Though his income was slender he 
had some capital to mortgage^ and he was not afraid to venture 
it in sending me to college. I had gained his confidence by the 
steady application of my career at Haileybury^ and he was not 
deceived in making the venture. As regarded his own feelings 
I know very well that the sacrifice he made for me was as great 
a pleasure as he ever enjoyed in his life ; but he was sensitive to 
criticism and was aware that in giving up such an apparent 
advantage he was exposing himself to much adverse remark 
from relatives and others^ and subjecting himself to the imputa- 
tion of undue indulgence and weakness. It is only recently 
that I have seen a letter he wrote to my uncle Charles Drury at 
this time upon this subject, reasoning upon the course he had 
taken and replying to the objections which were made to it ; 
and a truly noble letter it is^ both in argument and feelings and 
one which I hope my descendants will long keep and treasure 
among them. 

So it was that in a moment^ without preparation, with no 
forethought or design, unexpectedly, unadvisedly, whether for 
better or for worse, my course of life was arrested, diverted, and 
driven from thenceforth into the new channel appointed for it 
doubtless from the beginning. 

'There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we wilL' 

But to all human appearance this change of life was the 
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result of the merest accident. Had the moment wben mv 

• 

brother spoke to me paswd without a word, had another shade 
of feeling come across me at the moment in answering him, the 
opportoniiy might not, I should think it would not have o ec m re d 
again, and whatever my erode, undigested misgivings about 
India might have been, I should in all probability have kept 
them to myself, 'sheathing them like a swonL^ My parents 
would never have allowed themselves to suggest any doubt as to 
my course if I had not been the first to express it. Perhaps 
I have allowed myself to dwell too much on this incident, which 
is after all only an instance of the chance, so-called, which 
attends upon us all, and of which few have not had some 
remarkable experience in the course of their lives. But I think 
the more about it because I have really through life felt it 
as a caU to justify to myself and to all whom it may concern 
this instance of apparent wilfulness and caprice, by showing 
that after all college and classics were my true vocation, and 
that it was a true instinct I obeyed when on that sunny hillock 
I yielded to the monitor within me. 

Nor has there been wanting to me a more distinct token that 
the hand of Providence was in it. My father's first painful task 
was to intimate to my good patron, Mr. Hudleston, that he 
had decided to relinquish the writership his favour had conferred 
upon me. The old East Indian director was immensely surprised 
and equally disgusted. He had g^ven it to me out of favour to 
our cousin. Angel Heath, *a8 before mentioned. She was also 
connected with the Lawrences in the north of Ireland through 
her mother, Mrs. Admiral Heath. Mr. Hudleston had already 
given cadetsbips, entirely I believe on her account, to Henry 
and I think to George Lawrence, both well-known names in 
later Indian history. He now said, 'Well — I thought I had 
done enough for that set; but as I have a writership thrown 
on my hands, and as I think there is another of them who, 
I daresay, will not refuse it, I will give it to him.' And so 
he did ; and this other was John Lawrence, who went to India 
as a writer, distinguished himself by many eminent services, 
till at last he became the main instrument in defending the 
Empire at the time of the mutiny, and was rewarded with 
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the Oovemor-generalship and the title of Lord Lawrence. And 
thus it was that I saved Lidia. 

And now I cannot forbear from turning to another of these 
so-called accidents^ of less moment certainly, but still of some 
interert, in which I also bore a part. Some years since I was 
in the habit of contributing reviews of books to the Satwrday 
Bevieto. One day the Editor sent me a volume of Oriental 
travels — Miss Beaufort's Syrian SArines, &c., — asking for an 
article upon it. I glanced at the book^ thought it clever 
and intelligent and worthy of a more appreciative reviewer 
than I, tmacquainted as I was with any parts of the world 
far east of Temple Bar^ could approve myself. The Editor 
accepted my excuse and sent the book to Percy Smythe, the 
well-known Oriental scholar and diplomatist^ afterwards Lord 
Strangford. He wrote, as might be expected, an able but 
incisive article. The authoress was hurt, thought herself 
hardly treated, inquired the name of her reviewer, and when 
she discovered it briskly remonstrated. He replied; she 
rejoined. He came in person to explain — venit, vidit, victus 
est. The lady became in due time the Viscountess Strangford. 
I once met and sat next to her at dinner. I went so far as 
to say that I had once had the opportunity of expressing my 
approbation of her book, but had felt myself unworthy of 
writing about it. I wonder whether she drew then and 
there the inference that to this triviaj accident she owed her 
husband and her coronet. 

But — ^to add one word more — imagine my amusement when, 
two years ago, at the Headmaster's luncheon after the Harrow 
Speeches, I saw before me, here Lord Lawrence, there the 
Viscountess Strangford, and heard them both in turn publicly 
extoUed and lauded, and thought to myself — How little do 
these two eminent persons know that it is to the humble 
individual who is now sitting just before them, that both 
of them actually owe their fame and fortunes! 

It is a curious thing to have the veil of human life thus for 
a moment drawn from before one's eyes; but perhaps if one 
only knew it there is none of us who has not, in some way 
or other, by word or deed, exerted incalculable influence upon 
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the fortunes of some others — ^and our own fortunes have in 
the same way been moulded by influences of which we are 
utterly unconscious. 

I come now to the grand era of my career at college^ — grand, 
I say, from its paramount influence upon the whole course of 
my after life, such as it has been; most important certainly 
to myself and my own wellbeing, and, I may say, to those 
of my own family who come after me, of however little 
importance to any other. But it will be borne in mind by 
any who may hereafter peruse these simple memoirs that 
I have undertaken to write of myself^ and they must not 
impute to me any overweening vanity if self is still the 
central point in all I have to say. I confess that as I write 
I feel a little abashed at perceiving how very prominent I am 
and ever have been in my own personal reflections. I can only 
suppose that such is reaUy the case with all of us, and we have 
only to sit down to write our personal recollections to discover 
how very large a part every one of us occupies in his own 
thoughts. I have sometimes seen certain spherical mirrors 
placed in the centre of a dining-table, and I have remarked 
how craftily they may be used to ensure the good-humour 
of the company; inasmuch as each individual looking at 
them sees himself the central and most prominent figure and 
all the rest of the party dwindling away on each side of him, 
thus putting him unconsciously in good conceit with himself 
and inspiriting him to make the most of his advantage. 
Perhaps I have the same kind of glamour over my eyes as 
I write these memorials of myself; and my vanity, if such 
it is, may be all the more safely indulged in as no superior 
pretensions can intervene between me and the blank pages 
before me. 

My father would have wished to send me to Oxford as my 
brother^s University, and as offering a more classical curriculum 
than Cambridge. But to get admission into a good college at 
Oxford it was necessary to have been entered a year or more 
previously, and it was thought high time that I should be 
admitted, being in the middle of my nineteenth year, without 
delay. At Cambridge my father would have preferred Trinity 
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Coll^e^ and so should I myself ; but he had been at St. John's 
himself^ and the only contemporary of his own then resident 
was Tatham^ the leading tutor of St. John's. His own old 
tutor^ Wood^ was then the master of his old college. He was 
pretty well aware that I was not likely to shine in mathematics, 
which was the- branch of study still held in almost exclusive 
repute at St. John's ; but the college had recently gained some 
of the highest classical honours in the persons of Kennedy ^ and 
Selwyn ^, and it was said on all hands that the old prejudices 
were breaking up. The classical tripos then recently established 
would soon break through the walls even of Johnian exclusive- 
ness; new lights even in mathematics were breaking in; and 
so it was that my father, urged no doubt by his old friend 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell^^ a most inveterate Johnian, determined 
to chance it and send me to St. John's, under Tatham for 
my tutor. It was necessary to have a sort of pass from 
some M.A. of the college as competent for admission, and 
Shadwell gave me a perfunctory examination at the rails under 
Lincoln's Lin Chapel in front of his own and my father's 
chambers. I made a great hash of the famous oracle in the 
first book of Herodotus, but of course Shadwell was bound to 
pass me, and so he did. I read some Greek and Latin in 
a desultory and rather aimless way during the summer ; and 
so, with a good deal of my Harrow classics forgotten at 
Haileybury and replaced with useless Hindustani, with no 
preparation of accurate and critical scholarship, httle in short 
but a good natural and well-exercised memory, and consider- 
able taste and appetite for historical and antiquarian know- 
ledge, above all with a wide superficial acquaintance with 
Latin poetry and pleasure in verse composition, I idly took 
for granted that I was fully equipped for the long struggle 
before me. 

^ Benjamin Hall Kennedy, Senior Frofeesor of Greek and Canon of Ely. 
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zSaS and took pupUs, of whom Meri- Margaret's Professor of Divinity and 

▼ale was one. He became afterwards Canon of Ely (1855). 

Headmaster of Shrewsbnry School, ' Sir Lancelot Sha4well, Vice- 

and in 1867 was appointed Begins Chancellor of England. 
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It was early in October, i8a6, that my father introduced me 
personally to the UniverBity. We went first from London to 
Bury to pay a visit to Dr. Malkin, an old family connexion of 
the Heaths, who was master of Bury School, and an able and 
successful one, who had made himself a good connexion, 
principally with liberals and latitudinarians, as being, what 
in those days was rare, a layman at the head of a great school, 
and having the repute of considerable liberality and latitude 
even for a layman. He was patronized accordingly by the 
B.omJllys and others of the kind among the laity; Dr. Parr, 
Wheatley, and other such among the clergy. Among his 
pupils at the time were some whom I then made acquaintance 
with, and with whom I maintained great friendship in after 
life; John Kemble, son of Charles the actor, Spedding^ and 
Donne'. Dr. Malkin had himself three sons, all of whom 
had been distinguished members of Trinity, and two of whom 
became fellows there. 

From Bury one Sunday morning, for such was the feshion 
of the time, my father took me in a postchaise to Cambridge. 
We stopped at St. John's gate just as Tatham was issuing 
forth to go to the University afternoon sermon. He took 
us back with him, nothing loth, into college, commanded 
dinner at his rooms, and after dinner collected seven or eight 
of the fellows to wine. I listened with awe to the conversa- 
tion of the Dons, and I think only once intruded with a remark 
of my own, in which I hazarded the statement of a theolog^dal 
view propounded by the learned Michaelis in bis Introduction 
to the New Testament, a book which I happened to have been 
recently perusing at Cockwood. The remark, such as it was, 
met with mingled surprise and disdain, and I speedily collapsed. 
My father did not quite know whether to be pleased or pained 
at my display. I shall not forget, however, how my father, 
when we were alone with Tatham, speaking of my successes 
at Haileybury and his hope that I might do well at Cambridge, 

^ James Spedding, author of the (1859), suooeeded Kemble as Bx- 

Life cmd Letters qfBaecfk aminer of Plays in the Lord Cham- 

' V^illiam Bodham Donne, Li- berlaln's offloe in 1857. 
brarian to the London Library 
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the old^ experienced Don received the remark with the most 
vapid indifference^ just as many years after^ the Master of 
Winchester received a similar aspiration I hazarded about 
a son whom I was about to commit to his instructions. I said 
to myself^ 'This is what all fathers say^ and this is how all 
masters tacitly pooh-pooh them/ From thenceforth I have 
kept all such vain thoughts to myself. 

The college was not yet f nll^ and a bed was found for my 
father in the attic of the First Courts the same, I believe, 
which he had occupied as an undergraduate. I was lodged 
in the room opposite, which happened to be that of William 
Selwyn, the great University scholar of whom the schools 
and colleges were just then ringing. I opened a book on 
his table which purported to be an Eton leaving book given 
him by his friend Robert Snow, in which Selwyn had inscribed 
a Greek epigram of his own composition, which ran (what 
a mockery such a trifling memory is I) — 

I remember the despair which came over me at thinking that I 
had come to a place where the young men wrote Greek verse 
just as naturally as if it had been English prose. 

My first evening was spent with the Wordsworths at the 
Master's lodge at Trinity. Charles Wordsworth ^ was my old 
Harrow friend, and was of Christ Church, Oxford. Christopher ^, 
his younger brother, had just been entered at Trinity. They 
had got together half a dozen freshmen, John Frere ^, Birkbeck ^, 
and others whom I forget, and we passed together one of those 
hours of fabulous felicity when young men meet together perhaps 
for the first time with some common friend as a centre of interest. 



^ Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of 
St. Andrews. 

' Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of Lincoln. He married in 1838 
Susan Hatley, second daughter of 
Mr. Qeoige Frere^ of lonooln's Inn, 
and sister of Mrs. Charles Merivale. 

' John Frere, eldest son of Qeoi^ 
Frere, of Linooln's Inn. He was 



ordained and became Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London 
and afterwards Bector of Cottenham 
in Cambridgeshire. He died of fever 
on May ax, 1851. 

* William Lloyd Birkbeck, Down- 
ing Professor of Law and Master of 
Downing College. 
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and the common aspiration of a new career b^ore them. Eveiy 
fresh acquaintance seemed a revelation to me^ and I met with no 
new friend at the time who did not seem to show me the narrow 
bounds of my own knowledge and acquirements. My first day or 
two at Cambridge taught me as many lessons of self-knowledge 
and humility as some of the years that had gone before, or 
rather checked an incipient vanity which had been allowed to 
grow up too long, and made me perhaps doubt for the first time 
whether I had done a wise thing in entering npon a career at 
the University. 

However, the die was cast, and I was hopeful enough by 
nature, and perhaps still more careless and unreflecting. A story 
which my father told me in a walk on the river side above 
Newnham mill served I hope as an admonition to me. ' Here^' 
he said, ' a party of us had been bathing, and we were returning 
to Hall in college when Denman, who was one of us, stopped to 
pull a branch off one of the waterside willows. He pulled at it 
again and again but could not break it off. Still he persisted, we 
in vain telling him to have done with it and come on with us ; 
but he vowed he would have the branch, and we went off without 
him. After Hall some one said, I wonder what has become of 
Denman. Let us go back and look for him. So off we went, 
and just as we got back to the place where we had left him we 
found him coming to meet us, brandishing the branch which he 
had after long and obstinate efforts at last secured. He has never 
been a man to be beaten. Take that story as an example of 
determined perseverance.' I have remembered the story better 
perhaps than I have profited by the moral of it. 

My father had not visited Cambridge, nor had he kept up 
any communication with it for many years, so that the occasion 
of his bringing me there was the revival of many old associa- 
tions. He looked with me wistfully over the old bridge into the 
Johnian walks, under which the ancient waters seemed to flow as 
slugg^hly as ever. He was dismayed at the disappearauce of the 
veteran elms in the eastern limb of the walks, which had just then 
been cut down and the site encircled with a builder^s hoard- 
ing, preparatory to the erection of the New Court of the college. 
When he inquired after any new features which might have been 
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introduced into the streets or coUeges, Tatham walked him down 
to Addenbrooke's Hospital, which had been lately removed to the 
end of Trompington Street^ and showed him the buildings^ 
still very recent, of Downing College. The facade of Bennett^ 
as it was still called^ was also quite recent, and allusion was 
made to the institution of an Observatory on the Madingley road. 
I don't remember that the Johnian tutor condescended to point 
out the New Court of Trinity, then just fresh from the builder's 
hands. The new buildings at King's conspicuous as they now are, 
were then nearly complete ; but they were hidden behind the row 
of poor lath-and-plaster hou^ses which fronted what is now called 
King's Parade, and for the first year of my residence I was hardly 
aware that there was any building in progress behind them. 

In fact the ordinary street architecture of Cambridge was 
almost uninterrupted from end to end, and most paltry it was. 
Except for a few superior house fronts in Trinity Street, the 
whole line on both sides of the way consisted almost wholly of 
mean tenements of one story, of lath and plaster yellow washed, 
not superior, perhaps on the whole inferior, to the cabins of Castle 
Hill at the present day. In the Market Place, Petty Cury and 
other central localities there were, no doubt, some ancient houses 
not devoid of a certain air of dilapidated dignity, but on the whole 
the physiognomy of Cambridge was mean enough to excite the 
wonder of any one accustomed to the superior character of coun- 
try towns fiurther west. I suppose it was the lack of good building 
material rather than of wealth that condemned the eastern 
counties generally to such manifest inferiority in the outward 
appearance both of their towns and villages. Some years ago, 
on one of my rare visits to Cambridge, before I came to Ely, I was 
wandering alone through the back streets and among some of 
the smaller colleges, remarking and reflecting as I went, when I 
happened upon my old friend Arthur Helps ^, who like myself 
was an occasional visitor, and one who remarked and reflected 
as he went his way; and seeming to guess the turn of his 
thoughts I «aid to him, 'WeU, Helps, in roaming once again 
over the old accustomed streets and colleges, what is after all 

^ Sir Arthur Helps, Clerk of the Priyy Council. Author of FrUrndt in Owmca 
and other works. 
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your impresBioa of Cambiidge?' He paused theieapon in 
his usual deliberate manner and replied — ^^WeH^ what do you 
say of it?^ * No/ I rqoined^ 'I asked yon first — ^What is your 
impression?' 'Ahl well, m^w I ' was his answer. 'Tes/saad 
\j * mean, mesquin, as the French say/ We confessed omsdyeB 
mutually disappointed. Since then^ and indeed for some time 
before, every year has added to the showiness, if not to the 
dignity, of the Uniyersity ; but still, I fear, the epithet meam 
is for the most part too truly appUeable to its outward form 
and features. 

But no such misgivings entered into the mind of the young 
freshman who was first launched there in the autumn of i8a6. 
Entered late in the academical year there were no rooms for me 
within the walte of the college, and it was in one of the meanest 
of the rows of suburban building, a row of eight or ten houses, 
just opposite to the gate of Jesus, which generally went by 
the name of the ^ Johnian Barracks,' that I had lodgings found 
for me. The distance from the college itself was of course 
inconvenient, but I have no doubt it proved of real advantage 
to me, by keeping me aloof from the idle loungers who are 
apt to trespass upon the time of any man easily accessible 
who is weak enough to open his door to them. I may say 
of myself that I was neither idly nor viciously disposed, and 
saved from this early temptation to idleness, I did not abuse 
the greater freedom from restraint which many men find in 
life in lodgings. From the first I took to my books with good- 
will, but I was careless and desultory in my reading, and the 
college authorities, I must say, neither then nor in later years 
took any pains whatever to direct or supervise my studies. 
Very fortunate I was in making acquaintance and intimacy 
with many of the men who turned out some of the best scholars 
in my year. Much indeed I owe to the example, and not a 
little to the counsel and direct assistance of my now brother-in- 
law, Christopher Wordsworth, who not only was far the most 
eminent among us in natural abilities, but had also had the 
advantage of thorough preparation for a University career. 
From him and others I soon learnt to feel how &r, after all my 
Haileybury distinctions, I fell short in the classical training of 
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my standing. I had left school with &ir attainments in Latin^ 
and no doubt the bent of my mind had been strongly directed 
to certain branches of classical scholarship; bat I had never 
been led to any critical study of Greek whatever^ and had 
to work my way therein almost from the b^^ning. I must 
acknowledge that I owe much to the self-conceit which blinded 
me to my glaring deficiencies, and did not aUow me to be 
discouraged at my original inferiority to some competitors 
whom I afterwards passed in a canter. In study as in war it 
is a great thing not to know when you are beaten. 

Let me mention the names at lenst of some of my first term 
acquaintances, friends^ as many as survive^ whom I have retained 
ever since. There was Birkbeck (now Professor of Law at the 
University)^ son of the radical doctor of that name^ the founder 
of the Mechanics' Institute, who was supposed to be a profound 
mathematician. John Frere, fresh from Eton, destined to be 
my brother-in-law in the remote future. Pickering, another 
Etonian, fiimous as a cricketer, very comely and very amiable, 
who became an Eton master but died in early middle life. 
Templeton, a Wykehamist of good promise, but who died pre- 
maturely. There was also John Kemble, a second-year man, 
very clever, very confident, very wayward; one who took the 
lead among his companions but did not long keep it. Certainly 
none of those I have mentioned, and few if any that I have 
since known, had so much of the making of a great man in 
him. He too died in middle life, broken down in prospects 
and in health. He showed sometimes a singular want of con- 
duct. For instance, when he went in for his d^;ree examination, 
he took occasion, as he boasted with high glee, 'to crumple up 
that sciolist Paley,' and got plucked for his pains. I have 
known others however do the same with the same result. 
Perhaps the authorities have been moved by these catastrophes 
to give up the examination in Paley of late years altogether. 
Eemble came from Bury a very &ir scholar, with good prospects 
before him ; but he was bitten with politics, devoted himself to 
the Union and the cultivation of oratory, gave up all his time 
to newspapers and political essayists, acquired a great mass of 
information on modem subjects to which he did ample justice 
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with his rare facility both of speaking and writings and became^ 
as he deserved to be^ a great oracle among the more literary 
geniuses of his day. But of course his classics and mathematics 
suffered in proportion^ and his academic career became a morti- 
fying and I fear a disastrous failure. It is sad^ and perhaps 
perplexing, to think that there should be no room at the 
University for combining the old-world studies with modem 
accomplishments; but so experience seems to teach us; and 
if a choice is to be allowed between the two, as is the tendency 
of the present day, I would say from my own observation^ 
by all means stick to the Old in preference to the New. There 
is no training, I feel very sure, equal to that of classics and 
mathematics. 

Cambridge, at the time I went there, had begun very recently 
to awaken to the demands which the country made upon the 
Universities for a more vigorous and business-like training in 
the studies which it professed to consider essential to a good 
education. With the peace which followed upon the long war 
at the beginning of the century new ideas were springing up in 
every direction. An impulse was given to our mathematical 
teaching by the acquaintance we now made with .continental, 
especially with French, science. The Analytic* method, as 
I believe it was called, entered into rivalry with our old 
geometrical processes. The Calculus, I suppose, was the great 
field of battle. The rising generation of Cambridge wranglers 
espoused the new learning with zeal, and the energy and ability 
of such men as Peacock, Whewell, and Airy very quickly forced 
it upon the sluggish and reluctant University. Trinity took the 
lead in the contest. St. John's lagged behind or offered passive 
resistance. Old Dr. Wood, our Master, had been a leading 
geometer of the elder generation, and his coll^^ still bound 
itself at the wheels of Wood's Algebra and Wood's Mechanics 
till the younger tutors found that their men were at a great 
disadvantage in the public examinations. Analytics was almost 
a question of the day. I remember one of the London news- 
papers having a leader on the subject, which ended with 
' Geometry has had its day ; and a long day too, from 
Archimedes to Dr. Wood.' For myself I was little more than 
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a spectator of the fray ; my own advance in mathematics hardly 
brought me within the sphere of the conflicting principles; 
as far as I went I never seemed to realize my analytics at all^ 
and was content to walk in the open lights but within the 
narrow horizon of my geometrical diagrams. 

Considerable impulse had been given at the same period to 
classical study by the activity of Monk, the Greek Professor 
(just then succeeded by Scholefield), iu the publication of the 
examination papers and the institution of the Classical Tripos three 
years before. The new editions of Greek plays by Blomfield 
and Monk had imparted considerable prestige to Cambridge 
classics ; the translation of Matthiae's Greek Orammar had made 
some difficult matters rather smoother for industrious students ; 
the labours of other German scholars, such as Hermann, had 
begun to exert an influence ; and the fame of two or three great 
scholars among younger Dons^ such as Thirlwall and Hare^ and 
the much-admired prize poems of the most recent years, especially 
the Person prizes of Kennedy, had animated the most ardent 
aspirants for classical distinctions^ among whom there was much 
activity, much emulation and unbounded conceit. The Univer- 
sity had douie a little also for the mere pass men, in establishing 
the Little Go, a light classical and general examination in the 
middle of the three years^ academic course. Previous to this 
a degree might have been obtained by mathematics alone^ and 
some moral subject, such as Locke or Paley, without any classics 
whatever, except such as might be required by the coU^^. 
It was the general practice indeed, throughout the colleges, 
to appoint lectures in classics as well as mathematics, and to 
have at least one annual examination in them. St. John's was 
distinguished alone by having two such examinations, and the 
Johnians were thought rather meanly of for the private-school 
discipline which was supposed to be indicated thereby. But the 
college stiffly maintained its tradition, which it had inherited 
from a former master, Powel by name, who was in fact the first 
to introduce the system of college examinations, about the year 
1770. Now, I believe, and for many years past, the double 
examination has become the rule throughout the colleges. 

One cannot but look back with some concern at the severe 
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neglect of theological or religious instraetion which pervaded 
the University at this time. Oar freshmen were introduced 
to Faley^s Evidences in lecture-room and examinations^ but 
merely as an exercise of memory. Later on they were taken 
in the same way through Butler's Analogy^ and this little bit of 
trainings superficial as it was^ seemed to make a considerable 
impression upon the average Johnian in after life, inculcating 
as it did^ a certain vague but comfortable optimism, which was 
enhanced perhaps by the confident and self-satisfied tone of 
Paley's reasoning in his Evidencee^ his Moral PhUosophy^ and 
his Natural Theology. But after all young men must be led to 
definite conclusions. Let speculation follow afterwards. Faley 
first and Coleridge afterwards. Further we passed examinations 
in the Gospels and Acts, but of a very elementary character, 
suited to a class of freshmen, who, being admitted without any 
real examination, might be, and often were, prt)f oundly ignorant 
and utterly unaccustomed to any intellectual effort. The Greek 
Testament lecture, as I first remember it, was given on a Sunday 
evening. It was understood that this was so arranged by the 
Master in order to prevent the men from attending Simeon^s 
evening sermon. A certain Hastings Robinson was dismissed 
from his tutorship because he rebelled against this bit of weak 
persecution. But I believe he stood much alone. Fublic opinion 
thought it served him right. 

Our college professed to feel itself specially charged with the 
care of its weaker children, and allowed itself to leave more 
hopeful subjects to educate themselves. I should allow that it 
took an interest in pushing on its best mathematical students ; 
but in my time it had not learnt to pay any attention to merely 
classical geniuses. It had not yet begun to appreciate and 
hardly to realize the value of classical honours. It allowed it to 
be understood that a fellowship would not be given to any below 
a senior optime in mathematics. I remember more than one 
very good classic who failed of his fellowship from not attaining 
this point. It was not till George Selwyn ^ came out very little 
above wooden-spoon that the rule was relaxed. 

^ George Augustus Selwyn, first Bishop of New Zealand, and afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield. 
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My own aim was immediately decided for classics and classical 
honours. But I had none but the remotest conception of the 
amount or direction of the reading that would be required for 
such success — namely, a good first class — as would be a passport 
to the fellowship which I knew it was my duty to get. The 
superficial smattering of Latin, and less Greek, which I had 
brought from school, had certainly been lessened rather than 
increased during the interval I had passed at Haileybury ; I was 
thrown without rudder or compass, with little tuition and no 
advice, into the ocean of the Greek and Latin authors, a good 
number of which I knew it would be necessary to master for the 
object in view. In fact my prospect seems to me now to have 
been desperate^ and it was only my light heart and conceit from 
the consciousness of past successes on much less trying fields 
that gave me the courage or the recklessness which befitted the 
occasion. Nor did I devote myself thoroughly to the task before 
me. I read indeed pretty steadily, but in desultory fashion, 
skipping from book to book and laying no sure foundations, 
while I allowed myself to be easily diverted by the various 
attractions which beset the freshman. At Haileybury I had 
shut myself up in my room and scouted the allurements of 
society; but at Cambridge I soon developed a naturally gre- 
garious disposition, and found myself hanging on to a variety of 
sets, some of reading men, some of rowing men, some, I fear, 
with a dash of dissipation, in all of which I seemed to find 
myself much at home. As might be expected I very soon found 
that I had counted upon gaining my object on far easier terms 
than were really forthcoming. The result of my first college 
examination gave me a rude slap on the face, which I excused 
to myself as best I could, but the blow was repeated more 
than once till it brought down my high spirits to a very 
low ebb indeed, and I came pretty nigh to making shipwreck 
altogether. 

I pause in the review of my academical career to note an 
incident which marked my first Christmas vacation. I have 
mentioned the close acquaintance I made from the first with 
John Frere, which we soon began to cement by joining in 
our reading together, and from which I gained great advantage ; 
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for though I may say he was less naturally quick, he was much 
better trained^ besides being of a more solid and consistent 
character than myself. His family were living at the time 
at Hampstead, with which place^ as the residence of my 
grandfather Merivale^, I was also familiar. We soon met 
there, and he introduced me to his house. I dined there 
more than once in the course of that vacation, and I remember 
his pointing out his sisters one by one as they trooped out of 
the room — that's Lissy, thaf s Susan, thaf s Annie, is not she 
a clumsy girl? — I thought her veiy interesting. Judith, my 
future wife, was, I suppose, too small at Christmas, 1826, to 
be noticed, or indeed to appear at dinner. There I met for 
the first, and, I believe, for the only time, Sara Coleridge, 
a real beauty, — ^but how very little impression a real beauty 
makes on a lad of nineteen I Poor little beauty, I never 
thought of her again. She married her romantic cousin, 
Henry Coleridge, who died young, and whom she survived 
some years aa a wayward and fanciful widow. She was the 
poet's daughter, and inherited a tinge both of his genius and 
his eccentricity. So much in memory of a bright gleam which 
shot across my path just at the moment when the Fates were 
most intent on weaving the web of my destiny. 

Two of the most prominent elements of college life to which 
I became introduced in the course of my first year, were the 
Union Debating Society and the University Boat Club. In 
the first I took personally little part, speaking once or twice 
only, very little to my own satisfaction; but I was for the 
first year at least a very constant attendant at the debates. 
I was much impressed with the imposing dignity of Spencer 
Walpole as President, and have told him since that he was 
always my model of the chairman of a Constitutional Assembly. 
He had a hankering in later years for the Speakefship of the 
House of Commons, but I am obliged to confess that, with 
all his impressive courtesy and picturesque solemnity, he had 
not the nerve for the government of a fierce democracy such 
as has latterly intruded upon the decorum of St. Stephen's. 

^ Mr. and Mrs. Herivale went to to be near their daughter, Mrs. 
live at Hampstead in 1833 in order MaUet 
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I cannot think that I am altogether deceived in believing 
that some of onr orators were men of real eloquence and 
reasoning powers. Kemble^ of whom I have spoken^ Tooke^ 
and above all Sunderland^ were each in his way accomplished 
speakers; the first for his stores of information and readj 
application of it ; the second for his precise and logical 
deductions from the narrow premises of the utilitarian school ; 
the third for his copious flow of rhetoric, enlivened by much 
incisive wit and by well-wrought bits of flowery declamation. 
Hutt and Walpole became known in the House of Commons 
in after life, and were from the first much the same sort of 
second-rate speakers they continued to be to the last. Charles 
Buller made a considerable mark in public life, and but for his 
premature death would undoubtedly have risen to high station. 
He too was a clever, humorous, and attractive speaker from the 
first. Sterling was a more remarkable speaker than any of 
these ; but his vehement oratory carried our youthful judgments 
away with it, and I dare not say that the influence he exercised 
over us was very justly earned. Most of these ardent declaimers 
took, as may be supposed, the liberal side; and the rumour of 
their revolutionary appeals caused, we were told, some tremor 
/ among the Dons. It was to little purpose that the authorities 
^^ tHd forbidden us to debate any question of the day. We might 
not speak directly of any event nearer to us than a floating 
I)eriod of twenty years back ; but it required no great ingenuity 
to evade this restriction, by resolving, for instance, that Catholic 
emancipation should or should not have been carried so many 
years before the current year. I remember Kemble, being called 
to order by the President for thus dodging the law of our institu- 
tion, eliciting thunders of applause by vociferating ' I stand in 
the year '6/ 

The so-called Catholic emancipation was of course the burning 
question of this period. But the year 1827 was an exciting time 
more generally as the breaking up of the long Tory domination 
of Pitt and Liverpool. Canning came to the top that spring, 
and with him attempts were made to fuse the more liberal of 
the Tories with the least impracticable of the Whigs, attempts 
which bore fruit in the course of the next years that followed. 

F 
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The question of Free Trade was just then straggling to the 
sur&ce^ though little heeded by the generality^ and hardly 
appreciated perhaps by any. Beform was still in the back- 
ground. I don't think our liberal debaters ever once mentioned 
it in the years of which I am speaking. I suppose the world 
of politics was never more taken by surprise than it was by 
the sudden outburst of the Reform cry in 1831. But nothing 
marks the significance of the era as the crisis of the old oligarchic 
rule in this country so much^ to my mind^ as the fact that Lord 
Liverpool seems to me to be the last minister who really governed 
us^ taking his own view of policy and requiring Parliament and 
people to follow it. Since his time all ministers^ Wellington 
and Orey^ Peel and Russell^ have simply made it their business 
to ascertain what was the popular will^ and to follow it. One is 
the principle of Oligarchy^ the other of Democracy. But of 
Democracy there was little thought and no apprehension in 
those days. The liberals^ with the exception of a contemptible 
knot of much-abused radicals, and a little school of philosophic 
Utilitarians who were looked upon as harmless enthusiasts, were 
the so-called Whigs, who except for two or three popular 
crotchets to which they had incautiously pledged themselves 
during their long exclusion from the responsibilities of office^ 
were little other than rather free spoken Tories, who claimed 
the privilege of speaking evil of dignities to which they were 
at heart as devoutly attached as their rivals. Such, I think, 
were pretty much the Whig sentiments of my father and the 
friends with whom he most consorted, and in such I was 
myself brought up. I was indeed too steadily devoted to 
them to be let into the snares of the radicals or the philosophers ; 
but there was undoubtedly growing up among tnen like myself 
a conception of a third, or middle, or conservative party which 
should bring together the milder liberals of all ranks, who only 
wanted a leader to marshal them and give them the outlines of a 
practical policy. The idea seemed to be shadowed out in a political 
novel of the day, called Granby; — but it was to Canning that the 
young Englanders looked to realize it. Canning died in three 
months after his accession to the premiership in 1827, and we 
were saved no doubt thereby from a bitter disenchantment. 
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But on the river there were no politics. The keen rivalry 
of the college boats left no room for speculative differences. 
A very few years before my time the Cam had been utilized 
by funnies and canoes only. At last^ I suppose in the year 
1825 or 1826^ an eight-oared boat was started by a Trinity 
crew, and another simultaneously by St. John's. I believe 
that for the first season the boating interest was confined to 
these two ventures^ and the rivalry between them was mani- 
fested in mere occasional spurts^ when one or the other laid 
wait for its adversary round a comer and made a dash of 
a few hundred yards after it. For the early history of Cam- 
bridge boating I must refer to a paper I wrote some years 
later in a book called the Cambridge Portfolio'^. It is too 
long to transcribe and too profoundly interesting to younger 
athletes to abridge. The leading spirit of the Johnian boat 
(named after Lady Margaret our foundress) was a certain 
Irishman named Trench^ very zealous and vigilant in the 
selection of men for his crew^ who used to watch the arrival 
of the freshmen and fix his eye upon the most likely specimens 
for recruits. I had never rowed in my life except a few times 
in an old barge on the Lea at Haileybury^ and our recruiting 
officer failed to detect my innate capacity^ at least for the first 
year. But in 18127 boating made a great stride. One ten-oar^ 
two or three eight-oars^ and an impertinent six-oar from Cains 
College — ^always a conceited and seldom a successful society — 

^ In the paper referred to occurs course, under the direction of their 
the foUovring description of the two Westminster captain, and had their 
boats : ' The Johnians started in boat built in London ; which proved 
an old Eton boat of prodigious in every respect superior to its corn- 
strength and weight, standing high petitor. This was soon ascertained 
out of the water, and cut, if we in the trials of strength which the 
remember right, in steps like a rival crews extemporized between 
three-decker, not altogether unlike themselves; the Johnians rowing 
the Great Harry, as represented in gaily down the river, their steerer 
a weU-known engraving of Henry equipped with a bugle, which he 
Vlirs passage to Calais. Such was occasionally blew in order to intimate 
the old *'Lady Margaret," the vener- his whereabout to the Trinity boat ; 
able ancestress of a goodly line of which would by and by come up, 
daughters, who have inherited her and give chase, and geneiaUy succeed 
title and improved upon her virtues. in bumping or striking the stem of 
The THnity crew adopted a wiser its gallant rivaL* 

F 2 
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started regular races^ and some other boats took regular practice 
without venturing on such competition. I made my first essay 
in the art in such a craft as this under Templeton as captain^ 
the only associate I can now call to recollection. At the end 
of this season I received the honour of an invitation to join the 
Lady Margaret^ and sat behind Trench^ Snow (afterwards 
Strahan)^ William and George Selwyn^ Paley, and before one 
lighter weight. Peacock (afterwards Oust). After some smart 
struggles we beat both the Trinity boats and attained the head 
of the river. In 1828 and 1829 the number of racing boats 
was eight or ten. We were most assiduous in our work, racing 
three times a week through all the three terms, the course being 
from the Chesterton ferry to the boat-houses, where the foot- 
path crosses the river to Chesterton. I kept up this regular 
work three seasons, and our boat kept its place throughout, 
except once when we were surprised at being beaten by a set 
of wild-looking men from Peterhouse. Thereupon we took 
counsel, voted the old Lady Margaret worn out, and set up 
a new one, with which we regained the lead and kept it ^. 

Then and since we proudly attributed our success to our 
regular habits, being all of us reading men and, though there 
was hardly an idea of scientific training in those days, well 
conducted and abstemious, in which qualifications some at least 
of our opponents were eminently deficient. I believe however 
that we really gave a good name to the exercise, both among 
undergraduates and Dons, and laid a good foundation for the 
extraordinary popularity which the boats quickly attained, and 
have maintained for the half-century which has already followed. 
Tt is curious to reflect on the persistency of this peculiar sport, 
and on the repetition of the same identical features from year 
to year for so long a period. The course was changed after 
a short time, on the removal of the locks at Chesterton, after 
which the race was rowed, as it is now, from Bait's-bight, or as 

^ The boat-builders of that day endians and the Little-endians. We 

were Richardson and Searle ; both stood by Bichardson, but the fatal 

of Lambeth. Their style of build bark in which Cambridge was 

was different, Richardson's flatter, beaten at Henley was a Yenture of 

Searle's more crank. The partisans Searle's.~G. M. 
of the two were as keen as the Big- 
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we always called it, under what misconception I cannot say^ Baci^s 
bile, up to the ferry or thereabouts ; but this is the only essential 
change that I observe in the general proceeding. The competing 
boats still paddle down stream with their flags flyings the 
crews sporting imiforms which have not materially varied^ Lady 
Margaret still wearing the narrow pink striped jersey which I was 
the first to introduce, in imitation of the Balliol dress ; the boats 
themselves are still invariably eight-oars^ though an expert detects 
at once the difference in their build from those of the elder genera- 
tion^ lower in the water^ lighter in construction, narrower in the 
beam^ with out-riggers ; — ^perhaps one of the old school may be 
allowed to suggest that^ lighter as they are, they do not seem to 
bound to the stroke as of yore, or to keep their way between 
strokes like the divine Argos of the ancient days ; the University 
streams down the meadows in the cool summer evening towards 
the starting-pointy and takes its station in dense array at Fen 
Ditton or Grassy Corner^ the increasing number of vehicles that 
also assemble for the sport representing the increased population 
of Cambridge itself. The scale of the popular enjoyment has 
increased^ but the enjoyment itself and the interest in it is 
just what it ever was. 

When I left my long residence at Cambridge in June^ 1848^ 
the last thing I did was to go and see one of the races of the 
season and refresh my recollection of a spectacle to which I had 
become disused for some time past. Just twenty-four years 
later^ after I had settled myself at Ely^ I took an opportunity to 
revisit the scene of my early amusement. The river glided as of 
old^ the sky was as blue^ the meadows as green, the long line 
of racing-boats descended to take their places as of yore^ with 
just such flags and just such uniforms as I remembered ; the 
banks on either side were as densely thronged with spectators, 
there prevailed among them^ as they waited for the snap of the 
pistol, just the same buzz of excitement and impatience. At 
last, bang went the pistol — ^the very same weapon I should 
think as had done the same service for fifty years — ^then followed 
the dull hum of distant shoutings momentarily increasing, taken 
up as it soon was by corresponding shouts from the men in 
waiting on the banks^ long before the rival boats came in sight^ 
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tlie shouts rising into a roar and the roar of voices merged in 
the rash and tramp of the crowd that followed^ while the splash 
of oars and the thud of rowlocks made th^nselves audible 
through all. Lucky were those who in the tumult and con- 
fusion got sight of the last desperate struggle of their own 
favourite^ and witnessed the long evaded bump which brought 
it all at once to a standstill. The instant cessation of the 
whole paroxysm of excitem^it at the moment always struck 
me as a striking feature in the race. 

So I witnessed once more the scene which had so often 
interested me in earlier times. I felt for the moment young 
again^ and seemed to live over again the days that were passed. 
I could fancy I saw before me the very faces with which I had 
been familiar, for in my racing days at least I knew by sight 
perhaps every oarsman in every racing-boat. And then^ as 
I mused for a moment^ the thought came upon me — Of all this 
crowd that I see before me, this crowd so identical in dress^ 
in voice, in manner, even as it seemed in face, with the crowd 
I had seen engaged as it were that identical day, on the same 
identical spot, in the same identical effort — of all this crowd, not 
one, I presume, was born at the time to which my memory 
recalled me. So you may imagine how I moralized — Man comes 
and goes, but human nature remains. Or, what is it that 
Tennyson says of Nature in general, so careful of the species^ 
so reckless of the specimen ? 

It was in the spring of 1829 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ boat-race 
between Oxford and Cambridge was first conceived and brought 
promptly to an issue. The boat-races at Oxford were of some, 
but not, I think, of many years earlier origin than those at 
Cambridge; but at Oxford they were undertaken with great 
advantages. The stream was deeper and wider, the colleges 
were more nearly on a par in numbers, the class of men who 
came from the great schools, the nurseries of athletic sport, 
was far more numerous. At Oxford there were more Eton men 
and Westminster men, who came to college already expert 
oars — for the King's men at Cambridge had been excluded from 
sports of the river at Eton, and the Westminster men were 
connected very closely with Christ Church. It was a daring. 
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not to say an impertinent thing, in os^ to challenge Oxford; 
but the Selwyns and Snows had been captains of the boats 
at Eton^ and Brown of Trinity was a consummate oar from 
Westminster. So the challenge was sent and graciously accepted. 
Brown was a delicate man^ and his loving parents would not let 
him join the crew; but I have no doubt that in any case Snow, 
as captain of the triumphant Lady Margaret^ would have been 
chosen by the boat clubs for stroke^ and to him the selection 
of the crew was mainly entrusted. George Selwyn was his 
trusty lieutenant, and destined for No. 7 (W. Selwyn and Trench 
had left by this time). Two very stalwart men, Thompson 
of Jesus and Entwisle of Trinity, were placed at Nos. 6 and 5. 
To my great surprise I was suddenly associated with the little 
band of heroes and appointed to No. 4. Warren of Trinity took 
No. 3; Bayford of Trinity Hall, No. a; and Holds worth of 
Trinity was bow. We were mostly short, thick-set, sturdy men ; 
I weighed no more than ten stone seven, and but one of us came 
up to twelve stone, full a stone less than the average of recent 
crews, to pull a boat of half as much weight again. Yet some- 
how we could make the boat spin, and in the interval of each 
stroke it kept on its way and still bounded on while we were 
coming forward. Wonderfully exhilarating it was, the practice 
and preparation, with all the boating men running by our side, 
and some of them shouting, ' Well pulled three,' or ' four,' as 
the case might be. 

At last the race was to come ofE at Henley. Cambridge term 
was over at the beginning of June — Oxford was not to end 
for two or three weeks more — so Henley was most convenient' 
for our opponents, and to Henley the Cambridge men betook 
themselves for a week's practice in the new boat built for the 
occasion. We put up at the hotel on the river-side just across 
the bridge. I can't remember the name of it, but there it is to 
this day, and when I last saw it, a good many years to be sure, 
was unaltered. A very pleasant time we had oE it at that 
beautiful spot, in beautiful weather, in abundant health and 
spirits, rather confident, I think, of winning, with just enough 
exercise by way of training to occupy the time and keep the 
blood flowing cheerfully. We had some hours for roaming 
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about and lounging^ and I remember reading Anne of Geieniein 
among the woods on the hills, and mentally comparing the 
Thames with the Rhine. A gentleman of the neighbouihood^ 
Mr. Clayton East, found us out and invited some of us to dinner. 
Our captain selected three or four whom he could best depend 
upon to feast with moderation, and I was among the number. 
It was a quaint, dull, Dutch style of house, in a prim 
Dutch garden, which has become much fixed in my memory. 

The course was to be about two miles in length below the 
bridge. The greater part of it was a broad, straight reach ; 
but the starting point was round a curve a little above Med- 
menham lock. The Oxford men — of whom I remember the 
captain, Stanif orth (whom I met at Rose Castle some forty years 
later), Oamier, Dean of Lincoln, Charles Wordsworth, Toogood 
an old Harrovian — came over once or twice to make trial of the 
course, and last of all on the morning of the race with a vast 
concourse of Oxford men to shout for them. So slender however 
was the general interest in the race that I doubt whether 
twenty men from Cambridge came to witness it. As for the race 
itself the less I say about it perhaps the better. We soon found 
ourselves utterly overmatched both in strength and skill. The 
struggle, I must confess, was short — we were passed in the fijrst 
half-mile, and never had a chance afterwards. I hope we 
worked on gallantly to the end; but for myself I felt as if 
all the strength had gone out of me long before we reached the 
goal, and only wondered how the boat got along at all. How 
I loathed the poplars which lined the bank as we approached the 
bridge, and how slowly we seemed to stretch from one to another 
as we counted them ^ I 

However I was not much cast down, but got away to Oxford 
the same night in a return chaise, and spent a week of boating 
and cricketing there, indemnifying myself at the same time for 
such abstinence as I had been practising by the enjoyment of the 
profuse hospitality of our friends there. I heard afterwards that 
their boat-clubs ran up such bills for the dinners and suppers they 
gave us that they were not out of debt for some seasons after ! 

^ The Univenity boat-race has with one or two intermptions, and 
been repeated annually ever since, the triumphs of the two rivals have 
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My inteiests at this exciting period centred certainly in the 
boate^ bat I was not neglectful of my readings and I was now 
in my third year and time was precious. My first year I had 
almost lost by carelessness and^ I must add^ by the utter neglect 
of my so-called tutors and lecturers^ who took no heed to direct 
and shape my ends. It had been very different at Haileybury, 
as I sadly remembered^ where every examination was aimed at 
my acquaintance with a few particular subjects, as set forth 
in particular books. It was very different, I believe, at Oxford, 
where each man was pretty regularly coached by his own special 
tutor, and could not lose himself by straying out of the beaten 
highway. I wonder much how I ever made any way at all; 
but I do not complain of it now, having some idea that after 
all the loss of time and misdirection of my efforts the pursuit 
of knowledge in such desultory ways is often its own reward 
in the independent and self-reliant spirit it generates. But 
there must be a good deal of natural vigour of constitution to 
put it to this use in the end. 

When my second year came my eyes opened to the peril 
in which my prospects were now involved. I tried earnestly 
to recover my ground, and read, I think on the whole, with 
commendable energy; but I lost much valuable time in trying 
to find out the right way, particularly in those dreadful analytics. 



been almost exactly equal. The 
fiftieth anniyenary race ocourred in 
April, 1879. I l^Ad not witnessed 
these races more than once or twice 
in the interval, and I was glad to 
get a place on the umpire-boat on 
this occasion, which was a great 
Cambridge success. Curiously enough 
I met on the boat Staniforth, the 
redoubtable Oxford captain of 1809, 
and we renewed our acquaintance 
pleasantly. I was invited to the 
crews' dinner afterwards, and was 
made much of by a jovial set of 
youngsters, to whom I made a pretty 
speech, and altogether, I think, did 
credit to their grandfathers. 

A more formal reunion of the 
survivors of all the University crews 



was effected at a public dinner in 
London in March, 1881. I was glad 
to be able to attend, though the only 
one of my Cambridge company. 
Two of the first Oxford crew were 
there, Staniforth and Toogood. 
About two hundred in all assembled, 
but no others of anything like my 
own standing. The race had been 
discontinued for several years be- 
tween 1899 and 1836^ The company 
were very kind and complimentary 
to me and my aged contemporaries ; 
but to me the general effect was 
rather saddening. I must say, 
however, that I never before saw 
such a magnificent set of human 
animals gathered together. — C. M. 
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How many hours, days, weeks did I absolutely throw away in 
my aimless attempts to understand differential calculus, for 
instance ? In classics I was doing better, and getting to take 
a special interest, and felt myself advancing ^. I was not with- 
out encouragement, for in 1829, just after the boat-race, I found 
myself the winner of two medals for Latin verse, which gave me 
a certain position among the men of my year and caused me to 
be looked up to as one of the candidates who would do well in 
the Tripos. But even a good first class in classics would avail 
little without mathematics. No one in those days was allowed 
to compete for classical honours unless he had previously obtained 
a mathematical honour, i.e. a Junior Optime at least; and at 
St. John's, which was noted as a mathematical College, no 
classical honours would gain a fellowship without a Senior 
Optime. A fellowship was the end and aim of being with me, 
and how was I to obtain the necessary Senior Optime ? I suppose 
that in July, 1829, the prospect to any one who knew me must 
have seemed very hopeless. It was only my gross ignorance 
of my own ignorance that saved me fiom blank despair. StiU 
I went on with a vague idea that when things are at the worst 
they sometimes mend, and by some chance found myself recom- 
mended to take for private coach in the long vacation the very 
man, perhaps the only man in the University, who would take 
the trouble to understand my case and carefully adapt his teaching 
to it. This man was Thurtell of Caius, dear, good old clumsy 
fellow, how I have always loved him, for to him I owe every- 
thing that has followed. 

From the beginning of July, when I returned to college after 
a very brief holiday to recite my prize poems in the Senate 
House, I surrendered myself to the daily routine of attendance 
at my tutor's rooms in Caius. I may mention here that I had 
the honour of reciting at the same time Tennyson's prize poem 

^ Let me pay my acknowledgmenta ourious how many side-ourrents eon- 

specially to Kennedy's lectares (for yerged to fix my interest on Roman 

one term only) on the Agricola, He Imperial history ; but I cannot say 

gavememy first notions of ethnology how much I directly owe to the 

(Celtic and Teutonic), and introduced spirit my lecturer put into these 

me, through Boy's great folio, to prosaic technicalities. — C. M. 
Roman military antiquities. It is 
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on Timbuctoo^ at his desire^ for he was too shy or too proud to 
exhibit himself on such an occasion. I fancy I spouted his verses 
with considerable effect^ and I have always had a sort of quasi- 
parental regard for them. 

The course Thurtell adopted with me was to make me perfect 
in book-work and eschew problems, which he soon found I had 
no head for. I got up in this way the elements of mechanics, 
hydrostatics^ optics^ astronomy, but carefully avoided the calculus 
and took geometrical rather than analytical methods throughout. 
Such a limited course was nicely calculated to land me^ if well- 
mastered^ in the class of Senior Optimes^ and I believe I wasted 
very little of my precious time in attempting anything that was 
beyond my powers. I had to borrow from my mathematical 
studies as many hours as I could spare for classics, for in that 
learning too I was far in arrear. Aeschylus and Aristophanes 
were perhaps my strongest subjects ; but I had a good natural 
vein of composition, and a turn for spirited, if not very accurate, 
translation. 

I was at the same time fortunate in the companions of my 
vacation studies, such as Snow and Selwyn particularly, who 
were also reading hard for honours. We were all very regular 
in our reading, and our relaxation consisted in a daily walk to 
Grantchester to bathe in the sluice-pond above the mill, called, 
I believe very gratuitously, Byron^s Pool. The distance there 
and back was about six miles, which, with a good deal of vigorous 
plunging and swimming, kept us all in robust health. We were 
a fine set of young men certainly. For myself I took no holiday 
whatever through that summer, autumn and winter — ^ nulla dies 
sine linea,' I may truly say. Certainly I had not a day to spare ; 
but I suppose a good many men would have broken down under 
such discipline, especially if they were harassed throughout, as 
I was, by the apprehension of ultimate failure. And I had good 
cause for apprehension when, just six weeks before the time for 
examination, I was subjected to a previous trial by which the 
candidates for honours were sifted before admission to the Tripos. 
The examination in the Senate House was to be entirely on 
paper, and of course my preparation was all made on paper also. 
But the Moderators, to save themselves trouble in this previous 
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sifting operation^ thought fit to put us through a number of 
questions to be answered viva voce. This completely discon- 
certed me^ and in my ignorance^ or nervousness, or both^ I failed 
entirely to satisfy them. They declared that I was unfit to 
compete at all and proposed to exclude me altogether. I pro- 
tested loudly. They replied that they did so for my good^ to 
save me from the disgrace of being plucked. At last they 
agreed to let me take the responsibility of my own perverseness 
and washed their hands of the consequences. At the same time 
they complimented my friend Reade^ who was running very 
much in couples with me^ and bade him look for a higher place 
than he expected ^. In the end I got my Senior Op.^ and he 
came out wooden spoon. So much for the result of college 
examinations in my day, and I fancy it is much the same 
chapter of accidents now. 

However^ this rebuff gave me, as may be supposed, a mortal 
fright. I realized perhaps for the first time how precarious my 
position was. I had accustomed myself to look to the fellow- 
ship as the one thing necessary, having no idea of any kind of 
life except that of college and church beyond it. Sut I was 
also not insensible to the disgust I should feel, and perhaps my 
friends would feel too, if after giving up India I were to make 
a failure at home. Somehow or other I could not believe in such 
a disaster, and so I suppose I was supported under the dire 
apprehensions which continued to beset me during the six weeks 
which followed. I stuck closely to work; I did not leave 
Cambridge even for Christmas day; but went on steadily 
poring over the limited number of propositions which my tutor 
calculated would exactly carry me through provided I was quite 
perfect in all of them. It was a capital moml training, though 
I cannot suppose that I made much advance with it in intd- 
lectuals. 

It seems somewhat absurd to reflect that upon the exertions 
of a few weeks just at that moment all the course of my later 
career has depended. Perhaps indeed I might have been led 
into some other line of life, if I had failed at Cambridge, not 

' Bey. Frederick Beade, afterwards for many years incumbent of St. John's 
Church, Hove. 
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less moderately successful^ though hardly so comfortable and 
suitable to my natural temper and disposition as has actually 
fallen to me. But at the time I could not have imagined it, 
and I was saved from grievous vexation and disappointment 
by the result which followed^ when I appeared on the Tripos 
as last but half-a-dozen of the Senior Optimes. The classical 
examination was to follow in the brief space of three weeks, 
which allowed of no extension of one's reading, but just time 
enough to look up the hard passages which one had noted for 
further consideration. What little there was to read was a 
pleasure rather than otherwise, particularly as a relief from 
the dreary propositions to which I had been so long devoted, 
and my spirits rose with a rebound. My acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin was certainly very limited, but I think I had 
a good deal of tact and intuitive appreciation of style, what 
1 may call a sympathy with my author, which often stands 
one in good stead in divining his meaning— also considerable 
facility in expressing myself and making my own meaning 
clear to the imderstanding of the perfunctory examiner. If 
weak in translation I was pretty strong in composition, especially 
Latin, and composition did more in those days to determine 
one's place than is, I believe, allowed it in what I venture 
to think the narrower as well as more severe system just now 
in vogue. I could have no expectation of getting the first 
or the second place, which were carried by Wordsworth and 
Steel, much better trained scholars than myself. I thought 
I might have come in third, and was a little hurt at being 
beaten by Burcham, a dark horse of whom no one had formed 
any expectations; but I was very well pleased to appear as 
fourth, which place, as I was first classic in my own college, 
could hardly fail to land me in the fellowship which was ever 
dangling before my eyes. 

Thus it was that I got my degree and became enrolled in 
the noble army of Cambridge graduates in the month of January 
of the year 1830, just within a few weeks of completing my 
twenty-second year. 

In the later part of my academical course I had certainly 
made great exertion, but not more than was needed and plainly 
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due from me to make up for the relaxation which I had allowed 
to follow upon the exertions of my Haileybury days. I had 
now attained my object^ for my succession to a fellowship might 
be counted upon as an academical certainty. The time came ; 
though^ owing to the accident of fewer vacancies than usual^ 
I was still kept out for three years^ till March^ 1833. In the 
meantime there seemed to be no objection to my consulting my 
own ease in remaining as a bachelor in college. I began from 
this time to contemplate taking orders^ and fancied that I should 
be content to reside as a fellow^ with the prospect of becoming 
a tutor, till a living should eventually drop^ upon which I 
proposed to marry and settle and live happy ever after. 

An easy and quiet life, with sufficient means, plenty of books 
and a considerable choice of friends and companions^ was 
evidently within my reach. My recollection of the worries 
and anxieties of my father's career as a struggling barrister 
with business never great and often much the reverse, had given 
me a desperate horror of the battle of a professional lif e^ which 
seemed to lead to nothing but unmerited disappointment. On 
the other hand, my uncle, Charles Drury, presented a cheering 
example of the ease and comfort of the country clergyman with 
a fixed income, a fair amount of useful and virtuous occupation, 
and plenty of leisure for cheerful study and amiable society. 
But I hardly looked even so far as this. I thought I would 
be a Don, and a Don I became, and with being a Don I was for 
some time satisfied. But not so long, by any means, as I had 
expected. I must return however now to the little I may have 
to record of my life at Cambridge before I became a Fellow and 
Master of Arts ; an event with which, I think, I am likely to 
bring these reminiscences to a close. 

In the first place my athletic sports soon came to an end. 
I continued through the summer term of 1830 to row more 
or less regularly in my college boat, the Lady Margaret, of 
whose achievements, as keeping the first place on the river, 
we had been so proud ; but in those days the duty of pulling in 
the races was left almost entirely to the undergraduates as 
the legitimate champions of the college. It was in the middle 
of this summer that I accomplished the feat of walking to 
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London from Cambridge in one day. My father had done the 
same in his own time^ and, as he used to say^ his companion, 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell^ afterwards walked back again the next ; 
which certainly must have been a very creditable performance. 
The walk to London has^ I believe^ been frequently performed 
before and since^ and I am rather ashamed^ for my own part, to 
confess that I had made the attempt a couple of years before and 
had failed to carry it through. On this last occasion^ however, 
I should add that I accomplished the feat on otie of the hottest 
days of July, without the slightest previous training and without 
even the precaution of getting myself properly shod. I struggled 
on with certainly very little enjoyment, but with a dogged deter- 
mination which was its own reward, from very early morning to 
the close of evening, diverging from Ware to the New River, 
near Haileybury, to bathe at an old accustomed resort, and 
allowing myself a long rest and dinner at Waltham Cross, which 
made me, I suppose, stiffer than ever. So at last I reached 
Shoreditch Church, the spot from which the fifty-one miles to 
Cambridge were reckoned ; and there I climbed into a cab, the 
cab of the day, with two high wheels (described by Dickens in 
one of his first stories), and so got home and burst into the 
drawing-room of my unexpecting family. I should say that 
I did the walk all alone, and it did not occur to me till 
afterwards that it would have been better to have had a witness 
and a voucher for my performance. I do not suppose that any 
one disbelieved my story; but after a time I felt rather shy 
of boasting of a deed which I could not prove. I fancy that, 
high authority notwithstanding, it is better in some cases to 
do one's good works so as to be seen of men. 

On my return to college after the long vacation this year, 
I had the gratification of making myself to a great extent 
independent by taking pupils. This employment gave me 
regular occupation for three or four hours in the day, and 
furnished an excuse for as much idleness as I pleased for the rest 
of my time. It was not intellectually profitable. The years 
from one to five and twenty ought to be the most profitable in 
a man's life, both in forming his habits and determining the 
bent of his genius. It would have been ill indeed for me if 
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mine had really been given up to the dull routine of mere pupil* 
teaching. Most happily for myself^ I fell just at that time into 
a society of able and studious youths of my own standings with 
most of whom I had had little if any acquaintance before^ but 
with whom I soon became familiar^ and lived in constant inter- 
course of the utmost intimacy ; men^ many of whom I felt to be 
much my superiors in ability, from most or all of whom I derived 
knowledge and insight into men and things^ yet with all of 
whom I could more or less hold my own place and feel myself 
appreciated to my own satisfaction. Many of this set have con- 
tinued to be my close friends through life ; several of them still 
survive ; from some, the inevitable changes and chances of life 
have separated me^ far and long. But I am sure we all have 
ever felt and still feel a certain freemasonry of sympathy which 
binds us implicitly to one another as brethren of one family. Our 
common bond has been a common intellectual taste, common 
studies, common literary aspirations, and we have all felt, 
I suppose, the support of mutual regard and perhaps some 
mutual flattery. We soon grew, as such youthful coteries 
generally do, into immense self-conceit. We began to think 
that we had a mission to enlighten the world upon things 
intellectual and spiritual. We held established principles, 
especially in poetry and metaphysics, and set up certain idols 
for our worship. Coleridge and Wordsworth were our principal 
divinities, and Hare and Thirlwall were regarded as their 
prophets; or rather in this celestial hierarchy I should have 
put Shakespeare at the top of all, and I should have found 
a lofty pedestal for Kant and Goethe. It was with a vague 
idea that it should be our function to interpret the oracles 
of transceudental wisdom to the world of FhilistLnes, or 
Stumpfs, as we designated them, and from time to time to 
call forth from this world the few souls who might be found 
capable of sympathizing vrith them, that we piqued ourselves 
on the name of the ' Apostles ' — a name given us, as we were 
sometimes told, by the envious and jeering vulgar, but to 
which we presumed that we had a legitimate claim, and gladly 
accepted it. We lived, as I said, in constant intercourse 
with one another, day by day, meeting over our wine or our 
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tobacco; but every Saturday evening we held a more solemn 
sitting, when each member of the society^ about twelve in 
number, delivered an essay on any subject, chosen by himself^ 
to be discussed and submitted to the vote of the whole number. 
Alas I alas I what reckless^ joyous evenings those were. What 
solemn things were said^ pipe in hand; how much serious 
emotion was mingled with alternate bursts of laughter; how 
every one hit his neighbour^ intellectually^ right and left, and 
was hit again^ and no mark left on either side; how much 
sentiment was mingled with how much himiour! Who is 
the poet who says^ and how aptly he might have said it 
of us?— 

'Witty as youthful poets in their wine; 
Bold as a centaur at a feast; and kind 
As virgins that were ne'er beguiled with love.' 

The style of our lucubrations may be illustrated perhaps by a 
saying of one of our profound philosophers. Jack Eemble : — 
^ The world is one great thought, and I am thinking it.^ 

Names of the Ajaostles in 1830, 1831, and 183a : — 

Richard Chenevix Trench. Arthur Henry Hallam. 

John Mitchell Eemble. Alfred Tennyson. 

Charles Merivale. George Stovin Venables. 

James Spedding. Edmund Lushington. 

William Hepworth Thompson. Henry Lushington. 

Henry Alford. John M. Heath. 

Robert Monteith. Douglas Heath. 

Francis Grarden. Joseph Williams Blakesley. 

George Farish. Robert Tennant. 
Richard Moncton Milnes. 

A little earlier set : — 

Frederick Denison Maurice. Charles Buller. 

J. Sunderland. Arthur Buller. 

William Bodham Donne. Edward Horsman. 

John Sterling. Spencer Walpole. 

A little later : — 
Savile Morton. Frederick Pollock. 

Stephen Spring Rice. Edward Law. 

W, Christie. J. A. Hardcastle. 

G 
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The three years which elapsed between the attainment of 
my degree and the fellowship which followed in 1833, was 
a period, it must be confessed, of very aimless self-indulgence. 
By taking a few pupils I secured myself sufficient means, 
and at least I may say for myself that I cost my parents 
nothing ; and for my own amusement, if for no other object, 
I continued to make some study of Classics. I looked to 
taking Orders on my fellowship whenever it should arrive, 
and made neither more nor less preparation for them at this 
time than was usual under the lax system which generally 
prevailed. It mi^ht seem, indeed, on a cursory review, that 
a golden season of youth and vigour had been almost wholly 
lost to me. How much information I might have acquired! 
what habits of application and self-discipline I might have 
formed I what a foundation I might have laid in so favour- 
able a position for the career of a scholar or a divine ! for aa 
active, practical life of usefulness in my generation! Never- 
theless I am not on the whole dissatisfied. I cannot but 
think that the acquaintance I formed, and the various literary 
and philosophical interests to which I was introduced, preserved 
me from the narrow professional pedantry which so often 
dogs the heels of the mere scholar or the mere divine ; and 
I am disposed to attribute whatever breadth of view I have 
a<3quired in the one line or the other to the genial influences 
which seemed so directly unprofitable. I cannot on the whole 
regret the hours I continued so long to waste, to aU appearance, 
in talking and hearing better men talk, and in whetting my 
abilities, such as they were, against the genius, which was 
very great, of not a few among my associates. 

In concluding these reminiscences of my %tatu9 pupiUarU I 
am naturally led to cast a lingering glance at the condition 
of the University at the period. The moment of my first 
entrance into Cambridge life was just the fag end of an 
academic movement of some force, which, as I have already 
said, began, along with other social movements of the time, 
with the conclusion of the great revolutionary war, when the 
Continent, which had been so long closed to us, became 
suddenly open, and the ideas of the Continent, of the French 
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and OermaDB especiallj, began to circniate amongst us. The 
effect was immediately felt at Cambridge by the revelation 
of the study of classical literature in Germany and of mathema- 
tics in France, and by the time that I came up the new 
systems were in full swing; Cambridge had instituted its 
Classical examinations^ the Classical Tripos in 1824, and the 
Previous Examination, or Little-go, I think in the same 
year. The institution of the Person Prize for translation in 
Greek iambics had recently given definite direction to the 
study of the Greek language, as distinct from Greek literature, 
and this distinction became strongly marked in the character 
of Cambridge study throughout. Grammar and philology, as 
evinced in exact translation and composition, became definite 
objects of attention at Cambridge : while Oxford allowed 
herself to expatiate in the wider fields of history, Cambridge 
placed before its students such objects of acquisition as admit 
of the strictest test by examination; Oxford professed to 
cultivate the spirit of the ancient literature, Cambridge to 
acquire the most accurate appreciation of the ancient languages. 
In later times each of the two has felt the insufficiency of 
its own method, and each has spontaneously approximated 
to the other. No doubt the fusion or continuation thus to 
be effected is the best in theory; but where there is not 
time — and what life indeed is long enough for the attainment 
of perfection in eithef ? — it must still be a question which of 
the two rival instruments of mental training is the best for 
a three years^ cultivation. 

Such however being the educational system which had just 
become established among us in my early days, such it con- 
tinued, with no fluctuation and with very little further devel- 
opment, during the whole period of two and twenty years 
that I remained in residence, as pupil and teacher, in the 
University. The academic *Acts^ or viva voce examination 
in mathematics was just expiring, and the Triposes, both 
mathematical and classical, were conducted wholly on paper. 
Such was now the method, with little exception, throughout 
the colleges as well as in the public trials of the Schools 
and Senate House. Cambridge had deliberately weighed both 
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systems in her balance, and decided without hesitation for 
the ordeal by writing. In this again her coarse was pretty 
distinctly opposed to that of Oxford; but though she often 
discussed the grounds of her decision she never wavered in it. 
I do not think she has ever wavered up to the present time. 
Of the conflicting results that may be obtained by the one 
method and the other I have given what appears to me a curious 
instance in my own case, in which I had far too much reason 
to be satisfied with the examination by paper to allow me to 
entertain any doubt of its superior merit. But the universality 
of the modem practice is sufficient to justify my own personal 
partiality. 

The period of my residence may be regarded as one of repose 
and reaction from a special excitement. Certainly during those 
two and twenty years there was no innovation upon the existing 
practice, and very little movement towards it. The studies of 
the University' a little before had been mainly, almost wholly, 
directed to mathematics, and the older men continued to harbour 
deep jealousy of the new lights which they could not exclude. 
Great resistance had been made to the establishment of the Class- 
ical Tripos. It was mainly carried, I believe, by the influence of 
Dr. Wordsworth, as Master of Trinity, backed as he was by the 
weight of his liberal college. Dr. Wood, with St. John's College 
at his back, had strenuously resisted it. For a long time many 
colleges gave little or no encouragement to the reading of classics. 
The University almost with one voice insisted on the attainment 
of a mathematical honour as a qualification for competing for a 
place on the younger Tripos. It was in vain that many ardent 
young scholars from the great schools complained of the restric- 
tion, and several who proved themselves in later life our most 
distinguished alumni refused to submit themselves to it. Such 
were, to mention the first that occur to me, near about my own 
time, Macaulay, Sydney Walker, John Wordsworth, and Lee 
(Bishop of Manchester). All these were content to take pass 
degrees. It was very foolish of them ; but there were many sad 
cases also of good classical scholars attempting in mathematics 
and failing altogether; and of others who found themselves 
ignominiously at the bottom of the list of mathematical honours. 
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The great Bishop Sdwyn^ aknost first-rate as a scholar, was last 
but one or two among the Junior Optimes. Mr. Cook ^^ no mean 
scholar^ and in after-life no mean divine^ was actually last^ or, as 
we call it^ wooden spoon. It may be supposed that murmurs 
waxed louder and more pertinacious as every year produced some 
case of disappointment. I was one of those who long felt that 
the restriction upon classics was unfair and inexpedient. From 
year to year aii agitation was carried on agamst it, which slowly 
increased till it seemed that the restriction could not much longer 
be maintained. But emancipation did not come in my time. 
The mathematicians had no faith in their own cause ; they were 
afraid that if the course were left open the superior attractions of 
classical study would beat mathematics out of the field altogether^ 
and they could not make up their minds to the prospect of 
Cambridge ceasing to be the one mathematical University — ^the 
University of the immortal Newton, the god of their idolatry. 
At last, however, the time came, two or three years after my own 
departure from the scene ; the Classical Tripos was thrown open, 
and much to the surprise of both parties the effect has entirely 
belied the expectations of each. Doubtless the Classical Tripos 
has much increased in numbers; but the Mathematical has 
hardly, if at all, diminished, and, after a free competition of some 
thirty years, still takes the lead, and seems likely to continue so 
to do. 

The last proceeding of the University in which I took part 
was the establishment of the three new Triposes, the Legal, 
Moral, and Physical; but these, with some others that have 
followed them, have proved rather sickly growths. Classics and 
Mathematics still maintain their precedence, and Classics, though 
often doomed to death, seem fated not to die. 

Meanwhile the period of my absence from Cambridge has been 
another time of movement, of restlessness at least, but it has 
been marked by no new lights, no new learning, and accordingly 
seems not likely to leave any marked or permanent results in the 
development of new ideas. The tendency is to extend the sphere 
of education, and to give the Universities the lead in the teaching 
of the nation at large^ which they had entirely forfeited fifty 

' Bey. F. 0. Cook, Canon of Exeter and Editor of the Speaker'a Commeniary. 
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years ago, if indeed they had ever really possessed it. I most 
acknowledge that the period of slack water suited me best ; and 
it is with great content that I reflect that my stay at Cambridge 
fell between the years i8a6 and 1848, when she could rest and 
be thankful. 

I return for a few pages more to my personal reminiscences. 
Having obtained my fellowship, with the promise of a place on 
the staff of college tutors, in March, 1833, I lost no time in 
presenting myself for ordination at the following midsummer. 
The brief interval was devoted perhaps equally to preparation for 
the bishop's very easy examination and to that for the classical 
lectures which I was to undertake in the next October term. 
I regarded both the one and the other much, perhaps, in the 
same light, as matter of business demanding honest attention, 
and I must not pretend that in entering upon the ministry as 
a profession I was inflamed with any high, engrossing sense of 
the responsibilities which it properly involves. My early train- 
ing had not so directed my thoughts or affected my sensibilities^ 
and my natural temper was, I may allow, too sober, too reflective^ 
too cold or sluggish perhaps, to give way to the enthusiastic 
sentiment which often awakes at such a crisis in minds which till 
that supreme moment have continued unstirred. I would have 
it understood that I look back not without satisfaction to that 
training. I had what I must always consider the great advan- 
tage of being brought up under the influence in almost equal 
degree of Church people and of Dissenters, Uving together in 
mutual harmony and confidence, and kindly acquiescing in the 
differences of speculative opioion which made no difference what- 
ever in their practical honesty and piety. I have been led my. 
self from experience as well as from reflection to hold that the 
Churchman cannot understand his own Church who does not 
know the standpoint of the Dissenter towards it. The Church- 
man, if he is loyal to his avowed principles, acknowledges Scrip- 
ture as his rule of faith as well as the Dissenter ; but allowing, 
as he generally does, a wider scope to tradition in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, he is too often led to subordinate the claims 
of the original to the interpretation; of the text, to the gloss 
upon the text. The Dissenter stands, or thinks he stands, stiflly 
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upon the common foundation, but is often little aware how much 
he requires an extraneous support and how much he really leans 
upon such support without knowing it. But both are after all 
in the main agreed, both Churchman and Dissenter who are 
believers indeed and not merely secular politicians, of whom there 
are as many of the one party as of the other; and to the 
practical Christian it can make, to my apprehension, no practical 
difference whatever whether he accepts, or rejects, or regards as 
simply 'not proven' the theory of Episcopacy which mainly 
cleaves asunder the invisible Church of Christ in modem times. 
I am well pleased to have had the opportunity of testing by my 
own observation how slight, how shadowy, is the pretended 
difference between the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian as such ; 
and how little even &r wider divergence in speculative opinion 
on points of dogma may affect the graces of the true Christian 
character. 

Of my two grandfathers. Dr. Drury was a Doctor of Divinity 
of the scholar-like type who had never had any ministerial 
duty, though, to be sure, he was at one time incumbent 
of a small parish (Aldwinkle in Northamptonshire) with licence 
of non-residence, of which after the fashion of the times he 
fully availed himself, and was at a later period a prebendary 
of Wells CathedraL Engaged aU his middle life as a school- 
master, he was at no time a parochial clergyman, neither had 
he time or disposition to become a speculative one. I believe 
he was well read in the ordinary routine of English divinity ; 
he possessed as I remember a well-stored library which bore 
marks of good usage. He preached occasionally at Harrow and, 
I suppose, elsewhere. He left behind him a certain number 
of manuscript sermons, of which I have seen some specimens 
in a florid rhetorical style which probably made all the impres- 
sion he anticipated for them. His manner and conversation 
on serious topics was reserved and staid. He was utterly averse 
to all display of sentiment or enthusiasm; neyerthdess, he 
always gave an impression of the strictest rectitude of conduct 
groxmded on a serious and well-considered Christian belief. 
I looked up to him with a profound reverence, which I still believe 
was amply justified. Such was my grandfather the Churchman, 
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and to him my grandmother the Churehwoman was a fitting 
pendant^ though from ill-health and bodily suffering, as well 
as from some natural tartness of manner^ she appeared perhaps 
less amiable to the young ones. 

Of the impression left upon me by my grandfather Merivale 
I have also a pleasing and reverential recollection. Mr. Merivale 
was the descendant of a Presbyterian family of the lower middle 
class^ such as in former times were possessed so commonly of 
small landed properties^ on which they bred the sheep and grew 
the wool which supplied the staple of English industry^ and 
flourished most at the period when the great lords were decimated 
and their estates shattered in the Wars of the Roses. We can 
trace our own progenitors to the time of Elizabeth only and 
in but one place in Northamptonshire, but the name seems 
to have been widely spread and to have been borne by families 
of local mark. For some generations the elders of the race 
seem to have worked their land with their own hands; but 
they gradually dwindled away. The class of yeomen to which 
they belonged had been long neglected by the Church, from 
circumstances for which indeed the Church authorities were 
by no means wholly responsible, and had come to form the back- 
bone of Presbyterian Nonconformity. They were well content 
with the liberty they had secured to worship in their own way 
and educate their own ministers. They were, as &r as I can 
learn, thoroughly loyal to the Crown and other political institu- 
tions of the country, which, since the glorious Bevolution, they 
were apt to regard as a creation of their own. They held that 
the Dissenter was the true typical Englishman quite as strongly, 
and with quite as good reason, as the Churchman (see Southey 
for instance) held precisely the converse, and devoutly believed 
that no man could be a good Englishman who did not go to 
church. My grandfather was devoted to the King, especially 
to King Oeorge III, whom he considered as a worthy incarnation 
of the royal principle. Though not a Churchman in opinion, 
and distinctly opposed to the most prominent of all our Church 
doctrines, he felt no grudge against the Church establishment, 
which he might regard as a mysterious element in the providen- 
tial government of the world. ^ Order is Heaven's first law' — 
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was a sentiment of Pope's wliich I remember frequently on his 
lips. Nor, though living under the shadow of the cathedral 
at Exeter^ and unable to close his eyes to the shortxK)mings 
of bishops, deans, and chapters, did he feel I believe envious 
of the social distinction which they enjoyed. With some of 
them he lived on very friendly terms^ and particularly so with 
his brother-in-law, Richard Hole^ rector of Faringdon, a man 
of some provincial eminence as a scholar and divine. He was 
strict and methodical in his religious exercises^ but I bear 
chiefly in mind the long sermons he used to read to us on 
Sunday evenings from Butcher the Dissenter and Barrow 
the Churchman indifferently. With much external formality 
of a fashion which was even then old-fashioned^ he gave us 
young ones many tokens of a tender^ sensitive hearty which 
engaged our affection as well as our reverence. Of the two 
I cannot but think that the one whose creed was the simplest 
had the warmer flow of sentiment and affection. Very touching 
was the gratitude with which he received any mark of attention 
from us during the long years of distressing illness with which 
his decline was overshadowed. And of Mrs. Merivale I would 
add that with all her husband's cordial sensibility she evinced 
a gentleness and sweetness of manner such as I have never 
seen excelled^ if equalled. She too was a Unitarian to the 
backbone ; but no one seemed to be nearer to the Bible, nearer 
to Christ. 

My father and mother, descended from these progenitors^ 
reflected their characters accordingly. The one was brought 
up as a Unitarian dissenter^ the other as a Church-woman of the 
types I have described. My father had been sent to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge from a private school at Chudleigh. At 
Oxford none could matriculate without subscribing to the 
Articles of the Church of England, while at Cambridge no 
such test was required until the student offered himself for 
a bachelor's degree. My &ther accordingly kept his terms 
at St. John's College, but as he did not think proper to take 
a degree he did not care to subject himself to examination and 
bow to the stem requirements of the Mathematical Tripos. He 
read not the less diligently after his 0¥m taste, and made himself 
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a proficient in modem langoages and in other brancheB of liteza- 
tore. Neither Merivales nor Drurys made any objection to the 
marriage of the son of the Dissenter with the danghter of the 
Churchman. Simple and graceful was the modw vivendi my 
parents established. As we children grew up we were instructed 
equally in the Church Catechism and in Watts's hymns ; we were 
taken indifferently to church or chapel^ to Dr. Martin in Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury, and to Dr. Belsham in Essex Street, from 
whom we heard more of the practice than of the theory of 
religion. 

Whatever may be thought in these later days of the external 
religion of my elders, there could be no mistake as to the sincerity 
of their faith and devotion. My father, with the advantage 
of a Uberal education and contact with a wider society, was 
gradually led to adopt more comprehensive views, and acceded 
in time to the ecclesiastical tradition in its most important 
developments, which he studied assiduously. He became a pro- 
fessed Churchman and encouraged his sons to follow his example, 
and while Herman subscribed to the Articles at Oxford on 
independent reflection, I took a similar course at a later period 
at Cambridge, though I fear with less mature and deliberate 
consideration. I have never, however, felt any reason to 
question the speculative truth of Christian dogma, while my 
early recollections of my honoured progenitors have satisfied me 
that no less genuine Christian piety is to be found without than 
within the pale of reputed orthodoxy. When at last I under- 
took to assume Holy Orders it was certainly with no in&tuation 
as to the pretended claims of the so-called Apostolic Succession, 
or of the Church Visibla I regarded Episcopacy as the most 
ancient and general form of Christian policy, and I was satisfied 
that on the whole, of all Church forms, it had been attended 
with the most abundant blessings. I believed that Episcopacy 
had, humanly speaking, often saved the Church in the ancient 
times, and might still be doing so now. But I have never 
denied the name of a Christian Church to any conmiunion 
of believers in the divine origin of Christianity. 

It was with such a tolerant temper and such moderate views 
that I gladly and thankfully accepted the position of a 
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minister of the Church of England, which seemed to hold 
out to me the prospect of an honourable and useful career in 
life^ while it was favoured by the opportunities which were 
opening to me. I indulged my own taste while I g^tified 
my father's wishes, and satisfied him that he had not done 
ill in directing my course to the University. I anticipated 
a residence of several years as tutor at my college^ and hoped 
to occupy the time with congenial associates and studies while 
waiting for the college living which was in due time to set 
me at liberty. I longed for literary leisure^ and I proposed to 
utilize it in the line of my accepted calling. I am well aware 
how little sjrmpathy such sentiments will conmiand from the 
modem school of candidates for the priesthood. It may be 
that such rank weeds grow less freely in the modem gardens. 
I know that I have much cause for humiliation in this and 
other matters ; yet I venture to hope that the &ir amount of 
success with which my simple aims have been accompanied 
may be taken in some sense as their justification. 

So it was then that I received the imposition of the Bishop's 
hands in St. Oeorge's Church, Hanover Square, in June, 1833. 
A week or two afterwards I paid a visit to my dear friend 
John Frere, with whom I had coomiunicated most freely on 
the subject, for he too had been recently ordained and was 
serving his first curacy at Wake's Colne, in Essex. It was in 
his church that I preached my first sermon. It was under his 
roof that I first conceived a lively interest in one of his sisters, 
whom I had known but slightly before, but whose attractiveness 
I had not failed already to recognize. 

Of Anne Frere, who continued for many years to reign sup- 
reme in my imagination, I will not allow myself even now 
to say much more, I was of course in no position to indulge 
in an affair of the heart so serious as this proved to be. I 
was in no position even to make my wishes openly known, 
and when I betrayed them the Frere family were displeased 
and my own were naturally troubled. It was well for me, 
no doubt, that I did not expose myself to the disappointment 
which might have been in store for me. I yielded after long 
and violent struggles to the restraint which was forced upon 
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me, but not without deep and too lasting resentment at what 
seemed to be at least harshness in applying it. The result 
was an estrangement for many years from a family to which 
I was warmly attached; not quite forgotten^ I am sure, but 
still less forgetting. I lived on apart and silently till the 
beloved object had long fidlen into other^ perhaps worthier^ 
hands. But there was a Providence behind the scenes which 
all the time took heed of me, and the hour at last arrived, 
little expected, when I was enabled to console myself with 
the love of another sister, in whom I have found all and more 
than I had lost. And the gold of my wedded life has been 
gilded over again by the deep affection which has ever since 
subsisted between myself and my wife's dearest sister; the 
most loyal of sisters she has indeed been to us both. 

Such are some of the reminiscences of my early life which have 
seemed to crowd, almost unbidden, into my memory. They 
present indeed but a few of the images which pass rapidly 
before me. Prom the period at which I have now arrived, 
the period as I may call it of my modern history, my recol- 
lections become far less frequent and vivid. It would be 
irksome and unprofitable to prosecute them farther. I do 
not know whether one's recent life is generally less interesting 
than the earlier in the living, but it seems to be far less inter- 
esting in recalling and recording. Nor, if I could write an 
account of it, would it be so attractive to the younger generation 
for whom I chiefly write, who are already pretty well acquainted 
with the incidents with which they have themselves been 
contemporary. 

Here then I reach my goal. I have only now to commend 
my narrative to the loving attention of those most nearly 
connected with me whom I may hope to leave behind me. I 
commend it to my dear wife, who I trust will survive me by 
at least as many years as I have in birth preceded her, being 
well assured that every day she is spared to my children will 
shed some blessing upon them. I commend to my wife this 
account of my early thoughts and doings in amends for the 
sad habit of reserve and reticence, engendered by a long 
bachelor life and by some grave disappointments on a temper 
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somewhat cold and sluggish^ by which I have too much tried 
her indidgence. I commend it to my children with the aesur- 
ance that I have had them in my thoughts in ahnost every 
line that I have written of it, auguring from the Providence 
which has most surely shaped the course of my own early 
experience that the same divine and blessed guidance will be 
also vouchsafed to them. God be praised for all His blessings, 
and especially for the blessing He has given me in wife and 
children. 

April 16, 1880. 
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CAMBRIDGE, 1826-1848 

Mb. Mebivale to his Son Charles (at Gambbidoe). 

GocKWOoD, Octobir 21, 1826. 

A raiDy morning, with the recollection that I shall soon be too 
busy to write letters, induces me to sit down and answer yours, 
notwithstanding you have heard from your mother so lately. . . . 

I wish you may find a good companion in the son of my old 
friend Tennyson. You don't say whether his father spoke of me, 
but I hope you told him that I regretted our not meeting together 
at Cambridge on this occasion. It is so pleasant to me to retrace 
my own college life by means of what you tell me of yours, that 
I trust you will enable me to do so as much and as often as 
possible. In this respect I shall be always more interested in hearing 
from you than I even was in hearing from Herman, as the minutest 
particulars of what you do, where you go, and with whom you 
associate, are almost sure to awaken some corresponding recollec- 
tion in me — a pleasure which the diary of an Oxonian would 
necessarily fail of exciting. All you have to say on the subject of 
coUege lectures, and of your studies in general, will be doubly 
interesting on account of their future as well as present importance, 
and I may be able from time to time to afford you some useful 
hints, though I was myself^ from circumstances which you know 
already, a truant scholar, and have never ceased to regret that 
I was so. With regard to your doubt whether to apply most to 
classics or mathematics at present, you are a better judge than I 
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can be of your actual relative attainments. (Jaeterispartbus, I ahould 
in general counsel you to bestow the greatest diligence where you 
feel least inclination^ but if you think yourself behindhand in any 
one particular department it may be prudent to take advantage of 
the comparative ease and leisure of your Freshman's term to 
devote yourself to it. I conceive it would be a good rule to pre- 
scribe yourself to acquire during each term a sufficient general 
knowledge of the subjects of lectures for the ensuing term to 
ensure your entering upon them with the great advantage of a 
certain degree of previous familiarity ; and, in addition to this, you 
will, I have no doubt, remember what I have so strongly recom- 
mended to you (and on which I really set great importance) that 
you do not suffer yourself to forget, but will on the contraiy 
embrace all convenient opportunities to improve and extend your 
acquaintance with Oriental languages I doubt whether any 
public lectures are given in them, and rather think not ; but this 
you will easily ascertain, and, if there are any, it may be desirable 
that you should attend them. A reputation for any one particular, 
and that a comparatively unusual, department of science, is often 
the directest road to fame and fortune. Witness Lord Gifford, 
who owed his extraordinary elevation almost entirely to his 
having been accidentally thrown on the study of theLaw of Scotland, 
his familiarity with which rendered him almost the only individ- 
ual who could, at that moment, have been selected to do the 
peculiar service which was required of him. 

I am, besides, anxious as it were from a point of honour, that 
you may hereafter have to say, ^True, I gave up a valuable 
appointment, being too much attached to my friends and my native 
country to quit them for it; but that I have thrown away no 
advantages consistent with the indulgence of that paramount 
feeling ecce signum I ' You know my sentiments on that subject 
too well to suppose me capable of intending anything in the shape 
of reproach when I remind you how doubly incumbent it is upon 
you to exercise the strictest industry and economy, in order to 
repel the charge, which others may make against you, of having 
abandoned a post of duty. It is for a parent only to appreciate the 
real value of motives for which the world at large is slow enough 
to give credit ; but you may effectually assert and vindicate them 
by your conduct, and I cannot imagine a greater triumph than 
thaWhich I fondly anticipate in see^g you^rrive by your own 
exertions at a degree of eminence and distinction in your native 
country before which the stoutest objectors may be forced to 
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acknowledge that the most flattering Indian prospects fade in 
comparison. God bless you, my dear OharlesI Write often 
and without reserve. 

JHonember 8, 1836. 

I congratulate you most sincerely, and myself also, on the first 
of your college honours, and hope it is only the precursor of many 
yet to come. If I remember right, my scholarship at St John's 
was not more than ten pounds per annum, and was accounted for 
in the college bills, but I am not quite clear on either of these 
points. Whatever it may be, assure yourself that it affords me 
much greater and more unmixed pleasure than if you had remit- 
ted me a lac of rupees from Bengal. . . . 

Ohables Mebivale to his Father. 

OxMBBiDGK. Nonwdnr ao, 1826. 

... I went to wine to Shadwell*s a few days ago ; or rather 
should have gone had not Tatham asked me the same day, whom 
I could not put off. I do not know Selwyn at all ; he is, I im- 
i^gine, a most extraordinary man ; besides all the honours which 
you see in print, he got Theme, Verses, Declamation and Beading 
prizes, and was first of the year in Mathematics besides. I don't 
believe that St. John's pretends to send forth a senior wrangler 
this year ; but Kennedy, the great Shrewsbury man, is expected 
to be senior medallist. With regard to my lodgings, I have not 
much to say except that they threaten to be rather cold in winter. 
Charles Montagu is quite the same as ever, without any symptoms 
of amendment. He is to be seen on the river with a party of 
other Caius men like himself, in a six-oar, all pulling different 
ways ... I have ventured to get myself admitted to the Debating 
Society, which I hardly know whether you would like me to do 
vfdthout consulting you ; but I found almost every one that 
I knew was in it, such as Martineau and the two Malkins at 
Trinity, and both Selwyn and Kennedy at St. John's. I have 
neither inclination nor power to be more than a spectator. . . . 

Sunday, March 11, 1827. 

I made my maiden speech at the Debating Society last week, 
which was I think very well received. It was about Mary Q. of 
Scots, whom I defended in a most philosophical manner. . . . By- 
the-bye, how awkward it is when one finds oneself drawing 

H 
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conclusions from fiacts which are exactly contrary to what really 
happened, and finds it equally difficult to retreat or proceed with 
honour. Such was my case in one passage : however, as the only 
man who answered me said only that my arguments were not 
happy, hut did not attempt to refute or expose them, and as I was 
followed by a very large majority, I flatter myself their fallacy 
was not discovered. Indeed, I believe one might practise very 
considerably on the credulity of the house, if one chose. . . . 

Mcerch 3, i8a8. 

. • . Conceive that ungrateful wretch Herman complaining of 
the labours of entertaining six pupils, the prospect of which 
would be Heaven to me. I wonder if I shall say the same if ever 
that time comes to me. 

I suppose you have seen the advertisement of the publication of 
the Harrovian, and that Beg. is in the confidence of the editors. 
I wish he would send me the first number, which was to come out 
yesterday, for Martineau, who begged me to get it for him ; and 
if he is inclined to be generous, another for myself, with as 
full an account of the same as he can collect from his epistolary 
friends. I think I must make up my mind to stay up the Easter 
Vacation, for every week begins to be important towards the 
examination. Cambridge, you see, is a sort of little India, as far as 
regards being at home. I have made arrangements for being called 
at half-past five in future by Shadwell, who gets up about two, 
I believe. He has the most eccentric way of going on that I ever 
knew. A little while ago he used to make a point of rowing up 
to Grantchester every night, and bathing by candle-light ; and now 
he has taken up the plan of turning night into day at the other 
end. By-the-bye, it is time you should know whereabouts my 
rooms are — the exact definition is a long one, but perhaps your 
recollection will carry you back to the ground floor rooms on the 
left-hand side of the tower in the second court. . . • 

Sunday evming, March 93, 1828. 

I ought to have written in answer to your letter before, but as 
Sunday is always my day for shaving and writing letters, I thought 
I would venture to put it off on the score of regularity. I am 
afraid that the calling system ended like all my other attempts that 
way, though Mathematics have not had much reason to complain 
altogether. 

For the last day or two the prospect of the Littlego, which 
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commences to-morrow, has quite umienred me: the stupid em- 
ployment of poking through the namby-pamby pages of Xenophon 
has overset me. I have now to get up all Paley's Evidences (at 
least such is the expectation) to-night, it being now eight o'clock. 
I think that I shall not be able to stay up immediately after this 
examination to any effect, and that as there are one or two things 
to be done which do not demand a mathematical atmosphere, I 
may allow myself a week without inconvenience. • . . 

I have an invitation from Mr. Smyth for Wednesday to Music : 
I wish he had provided any other entertainment. Beport says 
that the Duke of Gloucester is to be at Commemoration, and men 
are writing odes with great zeal in the hope of being presented to 
his Boyal Highness. By-the-bye, I have found myself utterly 
unable to write the English Poem. I had performed ninety lines, 
but my Buonapartism waxed so hot that I thought I should only 
scandalize the Examiners : besides I could not find a much-desired 
rhyme, which obstructed the march of the French army more 
seriously than the serpent who opposed that of Begulus. I have 
grown too old for epigrams, and dare not attempt the Greek 
Iambics ,- so that the Greek and Latin Odes are all that are left. 
I have written four or five stanzas of the former, the metre being 
of a kind I never attempted before ; it contains a spirited descrip^ 
tion of the sands of the desert settling on the bosom of the 
Pyramids — and the Latin Ode is at present in a skeleton state, 
and shall receive my greatest care. . . . 

Fboh Mb. Mebivale's Diaby. 

Ju^ 14, 1828. Poor dear Charles met with a severe disap- 
pointment in consequence of a false announcement of his having 
obtained the prize for one of the Cambridge Odes. He bore it 
most heroically, and after sta3ring with us little more than a 
fortnight, returned to college to work for the remainder of this 
vacation. 

Chables Mebivale to his Fatheb. 

Sunda^y AprU, iBaB. 

... I have got the third of the Tenn3rsons in my room, who 
is an immense poet, as indeed are all the tribe' — was the father 

^ Alfred Tennyson. He and his elder brothers, Frederick and Charles, 
were all at Cambridge together. 

Ha 
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BO? I am yeiy glad to find that ttie eldest has reoeiyed great 
praise in the Trinity Scholarship Examination, though they would 
not give him one from lack of mathematics. Talking of poetry, 
have you heard of a poem called the Course ofTime^ which I am 
told has created an eztrayagant sensation in London, written by 
a young individual called Pollok, who finished it on his death- 
bed? . . . 



Chables Hebiyalb to his Mothxb. 

My collection of facts, events and ideas for the last fortnight's 
budget is about as scanty as can be ; facts I have dismissed with 
mathematics for the present ; events are chiefly confined to eating 
and drinking, and as for ideas, all mine have long since converged 
to a point, and that so evanescent as to defy analysis. My time 
is pretty nearly equally divided between reading, sleeping and 
violent exercise ; that which is allotted to meals and extras being 
subtracted more generally from the first and last than from the 
second. My companions in college are the Shadwells and a re- 
lation of the Devonshire Hoares, whose name he bears. These 
accompany me to bathe, walk and relax generally ; for conversa- 
tion I fiy to Birkbeck or Tennyson at Trinity, with the latter of 
whom especially I exercise dialectics by constant argument. I am 
at present curtailed most severely in the third department by 
having blistered my foot shockingly in a walk to a church on 
Sunday : the name Barnngton ; the direction between Grantohes- 
ter and Trumpington ; the distance seven or eight miles. We 
pride ourselves on walking excessively fast, and this is the conse- 
quence. It was my first expedition of half the distance from 
Cambridge, but I now promiae myself many more. I was unable 
to bathe to-day, for the first time, I believe, since my return. A 
few days ago I had the pleasure of bathing exactly at sunrise and 
again at sunset ; but that experiment I shall not repeat. . . • 

I resume mathematics in a day or two. Next term I shall have 
immense work on my hands to prepare for the examination, as 
I wish to read as much classics as possible before the Scholarship 
comes on. I support a paradox, that the more one reads of one 
subject the more one is likely to read of another also ; which 
thought alone sustains me under the prospect. . . . 
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Ghables Herivale to his Fathbb. 

Sundctff wming, Ncfvmn!ber 30, i8a8. 
Pray congratulate the Johnian crew on having kept their place 
at the head of the river throughout this term, an achievement 
unparalleled in the annals of Cambridge boat-racing. We have 
gained great honour among the dons of the college, and the more 
as firom our superior discipline we have justly earned the praise 
of being the most regular set of men that frequent that noble 
sport. The men of Trinity who are envious of our successes, put 
them down to the score of winter bathing, which is generaUy 
supposed to be enforced upon all the members of the club : which 
I wish was the case : as it is there is only one of us who subjects 
himself to that discipline, unless I, who follow him haidly pass- 
ibm aequis, may be added to the number. They tell me that as 
yet my constancy has been tried by no weather worthy to be 
called wintry ; however, though I have not yet broken ice, yet 
I have bathed when the accretion on the bank might be heard 
cracking by the vibration of the water on plunging in, which 
amounts to nearly the same thing. The great difficulty now is to 
find a convenient time, the d&jB getting shorter. I am now 
under an engagement to try the morning before chapel, when 
there is something less than twilight— and towards the end of 
term, when lectures and chapels begin to cloy, a bathing exped- 
ition will be very serviceable in rousing me by the superior 
excitement. I should indeed, after the long spell which I have 
had of unbroken reading, begin to pall upon my books had I not 
got into that mine of amusement and instruction, Aristophanes, 
who mixes the serious and the comic muse in a way which nobody 
but Shakespeare, Byron, and, as German scholars say, Schiller, 
could ever attain. Such a poet in our days would be invaluable : 
as it is, the coarse tastes and manners of his contemporaries, which 
tainted his own, make him a closet companion only. • . . 

Charles Mebtvale to his Mother. 

Cambbidoe, Thunday 0cmmg, May 99, 1899. 

Your draft arrived here this morning, for which I am much 
obliged to you. I was just on the point of writing to you about 
the Henley scheme which I told you of at Easter \ The rest of our 

' The first inter-Uniyersity boat* Entwisle, Merivale, W. T. Thomp- 
raoe. The Cambridge crew were son, Selwyn, Snow, Steerer, Heath. 
Holdsworth, Bayford, Warren, 
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crew think it neceesaiy that we should be at Henley three or 
four days before the race is to take place for practising, &c., 
which would somewhat increase the expense. But I thought you 
would take into consideration that it is my only scheme for the 
year. . . .The race is to be on Wednesday loth. I hardly know 
whether it is necessary to caution you not to believe an advertise- 
ment which is to be seen in some of the jMipers about the match 
being for £500. It is not an exaggeration even, but a lie. In 
fiict I have not a sixpence staked thereon. . . . 

I have lost my ' Je reviendnd' seal How ominous if I had 
been in India ! 



Chables Wokdswobkh to Ghables Hebivalb. 

OzvoBD, Jmm a, 1899*. 
My dear Merivale, 

I thank you very much for your letter. Its impudence 

was unparalleled. I do not know which to admire most, its 

direct assertions or occult insinuations. The very Migposi^iofi of 

my being in our boat has quite rejoiced you — allow me to assure 

you of the truth of the report, that you may be full of joy — ^not so, 

I fear, will be the state of your purse (unless it be 2kplenus saccul- 

us aranearum) if you continue to sport your crowns in the rash 

manner you have proposed in your letter. But this is not the 

only bone I have to pick with you. The sufficiently candid 

manner in which you talk of ' lasting us mUHUr amuses me so much 

that I am ready to die with laughter whenever I think of it. My 

dear fellow, you cannot possibly know our crew, or you would not 

write in such an indiscreet manner. Allow me to enlighten you ! 

8. Staniforth, Oh. Ch. boat — ^four feet across the shoulders^ and 
as many SiafjLira( — or through the cheat. 

7. Moore, Gh. Gh. boat — 6 ft. i — in all probability a relation of 
the giant whom ' three rosy-cheeked schoolboys ' built up on ' the 
top of Helm Crag, 'so renowned for 'length and strength of limb'.' 

6. ' Garnier, Worcester — efplendid oar 1 1 

5. * Toogood — for you : but just the man for us. (Bal. boat) 



^ Printed in the Bishop of St. 
Andrews' AnncUs qfmy L\fe. 

* Wordsworth's Rural ArchUecium, 
From the poems referring to the 
period of childhood. It eJ^ould be 
< Great How.' 

' Afterwards Dean of Lincoln. 
Fremantle of Christ Church, who 



steered the Oxford boat, afterwards 
became Dean of Ripon. 

* Of the two crews eight were 
still living in 1881, of whom three, 
Toogood and Staniforth (Oxford) 
and Meriyale (Cambridge) took part 
in the Commemoration dinner held 
that year. 
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4« Wordsworth, New oar — ' has neither words nor worth, action 
nor utterance, &a, &c I only row right on, (But) I tell you that 
that you yourselves do know \' 

3. Croft ^ BaL boat — ^no recommendation necessary. 

2. Arbuthnot, Bal. boat — strong as Bliss' best'. 

I. Garter, St John's four-oar. 'Potentior Ictu fulmineo/ 

Thus far this letter was written three or four days ago in 
Popham's^ rooms, the infection of whose company must be my 
excuse for its saucy style. The fact is our boat has been reduced 
to a considerable pickle, owing to some of our best oars not being 
able to pull ; Stephen Davies' mismanagement and one or two 
other minor considerations. We have at last however got under 
weigh with a fixed crew, and matters are proceeding rather more 
swimmingly. You will see by the above list that our stroke has 
been changed. Our days at Henley will be Wednesday — Thurs- 
day — Saturday — and Monday. Our uniform black sbraw hats, 
dark blue striped jerseys, and canvas trousers. You must not 
abuse it, as Gamier and myself were chosen to decide upon it. 

I turn with more pleasure to the cricket match, the prospect of 
which is quite delightful: not that I expect to win, but that I 
think we cannot £eu1 to have a pleasant game. Our Eleven will be 
Bayley — ^Wright — Knatchbull — Bird — Price — ^Popham — Denison 
— Musters — Homer — Cooke and myself. This information is for 
Pickering if you will be kind enough to forward it to him, and to 
thank him for his letter. Ask him if we are to do anything for 
him about an umpire. Ashby stands for us. Printed bills will 
reach Cambridge in a day or two. 

Now I think of it you wished to know our boat. It is to be 
the old Balliol, built by S. Davies. This I am sure will please 
you. However I am still ready to take two to one. With kind 
remembrance to all friends and brothers 
Believe me, my dear Merivale, 

Sincerely yours, 

C. WOBDSWOBTH. 

(PS.) — In all probability there will be a four-oar at Henley 
too happy to be manned by a limb of the victorious Cambridge 
crew — ^but we shall meet at Henley before the day of the race 
and then I will let you know all about it. 

^ JWtttf Goesor, Act iii, So. a. * Beer, in request at Harrow. 

' Taken unwell after this letter * Francis Leyboume Popham, 

was written, and J. E. Bates, Christ Harrow and Uniy. Coll., Oxford. 

Church, was put in his place. Fellow of All Souls. 
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Chableb Mebivalb to his father. 

OzvoBXk, Jum 17, zSag. 

. . . We passed some rery pleasant days at Henley, under 
strict training and a bee&teak and ale diet, at which some of 
the men began at last to rebel, and were very difficult to 
manage. The Wednesday on which the race took place pre- 
sented a glorious spectacle; there were some hundred Oxford 
men, and sixty or seventy Cambridge strolling about the town, 
and the population of all the adjacent county arranged on the 
bridge and along the river side. The race took place at eight 
in the evening. At first starting the Oxford steerer ran against 
us, so it was decreed a fidse start. The second time he touched 
us again slightly, but we were in too great a hurry to stop^ and 
so lost some yards at the beginning. However it was clear that 
they had the strength, and must have beat us at any rate. 
They beat us by about one hundred yards, I believe, out of two 
miles. In the evening the Cambridge men had a great supper 
from which I absented myself and got off to Oxford, but did 
not get there till about four o'clock in the morning. On 
Friday and Saturday the cricket match was played, in which 
we could only bring up half our proper eleven, and were con- 
siderably beat accordingly. There have been a good number 
of Cambridge men in the town; some making a row in the 
evenings; there is a vague report this morning of some of 
them having been put in the Castle, which I shall be heartily 
glad to hear of. The Oxford men have been very civil 'to us, 
which they could well afford to be after their double victory. 
They have given us two or three splendid dinners on the cricket 
ground. In fEu^t for myself Herman has lodged me, and my 
friends in general have fed me, so that my expenses here have 
been nothing. They talk of winding up the week by a grand 
boating party to Newnham, about six miles down the river, to 
take place to-morrow. 

... It is hardly necessary to add that I have been quite well, 
and that the race had no effect on me beyond the fatigue of the 
minute, which was most exquisite. 

From Mb. Herivale's Diart. 

June 22, 1829. Charles came home after his boat-race at 
Henley, and a short stay (full of enjoyment) at Oxford — and 
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this day's post has brought us an announcement of his being 
the successful competitor for the Browne's medals for Latin 
Ode and Epigrams \ 

Alfred Tekkyson to Ohables MEB^rALE^ 

June 99, 1899. 
My dear Merivale, 

Will you write and tell me whether you can read my 
poem at Commencement or not? since I must come up to 
Cambridge if you cannot. I hope you found my letter sufficiently 
clear relatively to corrections. The Yice-Chancellor observed to 
me, ' We cannot do these things so well by proxy as with the 
person himself, to whom several of my objections might have 
been stated and answered immediately.' 

I hope you have somewhat recovered from the shock of your 
grandmother's" sudden death. I consider it as rather remark- 
able that on the morning when we were at Hampstead I seemed 
to myself to have some presentiment of it, and could not shake 
the idea from my mind, tho' I would not give utterance to it : 
you remember my asking you whether either of your grand- 
mothers were dead, and telling you that both mine were. 

Believe me, 

Dear Merivale, yours most truly, 

A. TsNinrsoN. 

Charles Mertvale to his Father. 

Friday,, OcMmt 3, 1839. 

. . • Hurrah! the view which I have had before me now 
for three years is contracting fast ; and beyond it is a blank — 
a blank — a blank — ^which I hope will soon be filled with a greater 
variety of pursuits, and amusements too, than heretofore. What 
a long time I have been reading ; from November 24, 1824, when 
I left Harrow, till now. It will be time to begin to write, 
I think, when I have taken my degree. 

^ The first two stanzas of the Yultasque conversos in amnem 

Alcaic ode on Caesar ad Bubktmem Ulterioris amore ripae. 

fimtm are as follows :— rphe Greek epigram was on <nc6Tov 

Stabat reliotae in limite Galliae it^optcdn. 

Caesar, decennes proiioiens moras, > Printed in the Life qf Lord Ten* 

Fatisque beUoram secundis nyson. 

Ebriiis imperioque longo : > The elder Mrs. Merivale died at 

lUic micantes aethei« turbido Hampstead on June ai, 1899. 
Beepexit hastas signaque militum, 
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Dacembar 04, X&99. 

I am in great alann about my degree, having been till lately 
inspired with an unfounded confidence, by a conspiracy of tutors^ 
in college and out of college, who have been all proved to be 
wrong by a sort of previous examination to which we have 
been subjected. I consider myself to be the worst of Cbd's 
mathematicians. Tell Herman that he may come here if he likes, 
but that another time would be better for us both. 

From Mb* Hebivale's Diaby. 

March 3, 1830. The news of our dear boy Charles having 
attained so good a station on the Classical Tripos (fourth on the 
list, and first of his own college) has been very cheering to us, 
and affords a fair promise of a fellowship. 

Chables Mebivalb to Chbistopheb Wobdswobth. 

Mnarch 90, 1830U 

I have written to Erere to ask him whether he really intends 
to ask for a travelling bachelorship, considering that he has 
a right to apply before me, as he was the first to catch at your 
suggestion. However, as he will not send me an answer, and 
as I am very ignorant as to the nature of the B., I wish you 
would give me some information about it, that I may at 
least know whether it would suit my views, which is very 
problematicaL 

First: Is there a vacancy? Second: Who is to be appUed 
to? How? and is there any necessary qualification? Third: 
Is continuous travelling required, or how long absence in the 
year ? Don't be afraid to send me answers correct and full, for 
I will not oppose you^ nor Frere neither, as I said before. 

I beg ten thousand pardons for mentioning my own afiEurs 
before yours; to the infraction of Lord Chesfcerfield's strictest 
injunction*, and proceed to congratulate you on your crowning 
success'. Do not conceal from yourself that it completes a series 
of honours in pcHvU literature such as has fedlen to no previous 

^ 'Of all UungB, baniah the they are intereeting to you, they 

egoidam out of your conyeraation, are tedious and impertinent to 

and never think of entertaining everybody elae.'— Xettsr 199. 

people with your own personal ' His election to a fellowship of 

concerns, or private afGurs ; though Trinity CoUege. 
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individual, and believe that none of your contemporaries, at 
least, vrill forget the sacrifice you made last year when you 
might almost have doubled them\ 

I should speak treason if I were to hint at the opinion 
I formed of Miss Kemble from the one night that I have seen 
her (in the Gamester) — and it would not be fair to criticize much 
the performance of so wretched a part. In £stct what her talents 
lose her judgment appears to gain, in walking through it, as 
I thought, so indifferently. She seems a delightful creature for 
a small party — ^as the devil said on some occasion which I have 
forgotten. However I will not go by the omneSf but will see her 
again, and frequently. 

Wretch that I am, how I shall be abused ! 

Charles Mebivale to his Bbotheb Herman. 

St. John's, Friday^ September 17, 1830. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, which has opened 
many new sources of thought on points on which the newspapers 
lead one round and round like a blind horse in a mill. I do 
not suppose that any one of the correspondents^ whether abroad 
or at home, has any notion of the French character, or the 
least power of getting at what they will do from what they 
say: but I conceive the same to be the 'case with much the 
greater part of the most intelligent people of this country. 
The notion you give of Leigh Hunt is certainly one of those 
happy hits which one cannot help fancying one must have 
made oneself before, it appears so obviously true ; but I never 
recollect having heard it before. I almost doubt, however, the 
correctness of the application, to any great extent — ^at least, 
both English and French appear to me to differ very essentially 
from their prototypes on collateral points ; which I will thus 
explain. The exterior bearing of Greeks, French, and English 
are quite different one from the other: the Greeks, with the 
highest tone of feeling internally, never seem to speak of or 
allude to it in themselves at all. Bead Thucydides and the 
Poets, even Aristophanes, and you could not find out from 
their writings of what country they were or in what age they 
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In 1837 and x8a8 Christopher entering the lists again, as hard 

Wordsworth had swept away so upon other competitors.' — See Life 

many prizes that in 1899 the col- 0/ Christopker WordncoriK, Bishop of 

lege tutors dissuaded him from XineoJn, p. 55. 
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lived if you were confined to patriotic allusions to discover it 
by: yet they all (except Euripides) bear the stamp of most 
generous and susceptible men. The French are I believe very 
similar, internally; but they have entirely missed the quiet 
and sensible way of comporting themselves externally which 
makes I think the great pervading charm of Greek literature : 
and excite thereby the greatest suspicion and contempt in us, 
who have gone into quite the opposite extreme, and I think 
feJl away quite as far from the legitimate standard. But I do 
not think that the disgusting affectation of indifference and 
taste which distinguishes the English manner has ever or will 
ever penetrate far beneath the surface: our real character in 
this respect is to be judged of only in the single profession 
in which it is creditable to say anything about Old England, &c., 
the Navy ; and which appears to be getting every year more 
alive to the assumed feelings of gentlemanly society. We 
have had nothing to call us really out for so many years that 
I cannot help thinking that a great deal of error has accumulated 
in our notions, which anything like a French revolution would 
show us the futility of. A man's mind in a revolution or such 
like thing is in a state of high and feverish excitement : so it 
is in a dream ; and as I think you must have observed that in 
dreams you imagine yourself acting, feeling, and speaking in 
a sentimental and unsophisticated way, which would startle 
you awake, so if this nation were once thrown out of its security 
and apathy, the constituent qualities of human nature would 
reassert their influence on it to the utter confusion of the 
Utilitarians, and the no small astonishment of all other classes 
of politiciana Now just compare, if you have patience, the 
character of the Romans. After the first few centuries, when 
they ceased to have much immediate cause to stir up their 
minds from without, when their revolutions were merely 
proscriptions of the higher classes, involving no political principle 
to interest the multitude, these feelings of which we speak were 
entirely deadened, and they forgot that they had ever entertained 
anything approaching to them, as in the first ages they un- 
doubtedly did. From the time they first had a language they 
had no word to express generosity, till they perverted one from 
its original signification in the latter days, when they began to 
think of the delicacies and refinements of an effeminate and 
sickly peopla The two words ycwolbs and gemrosus might be 
curious illustrations of my notion : both having the same original 
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and both changing to the same subsequent meaning; but the 
former so much before the other. One might compare also 
the wonder and stupid praise which the Bomans heaped upon 
the spirit of racing horses — which the Greeks looked upon as 
a matter of course, as far as I can recollect. Observe too the 
overwrought nonsense into which they fell when in their decline 
they attempted to describe any of the nobler virtues which did 
not fjEtll within the scope of the stoical fortitude and apathy, 
which was their natural line. Aeneas and Tumus are poor 
heroes of chivalry. Scaeva and Lygdamus would cut an absurd 
figure in an English man-of-war. There is one passage in Yal- 
Flaccus which is certainly in the best style of old Bomance, and 
it is astonishing how it startles the reader on first stumbling 
upon it. It is where Jason hesitates to cast the stone among 
the Terrigenae— to%ei€ occurrere beUo \ 

I don't know whether you wiU be able to arrive at my 
general meaning from this rambling epistle ; and I have not 
room to sum up: having just left myself space to say that 
I returned last night from a trip of two days and a half to 
Peterborough and the parts adjacent, of which I will send a 
minute account in another day or two, together with what 
infoimation I can collect with respect to my father's queries, 
which I doubt will be but small. 



Charles Mebivale to John Fbebe. 

Septembw 29, 1830. 

I suppose that in going to Cambridge, even in the Long 
Vacation, I am considered as having more opportunities for 
retailing scandal and other epistolary topics than you in London 
at this season : and I feel myself therefore in some degree called 
upon to be the first to break a silence which has already endured 
a considerable time between us. If, as is very possible, you 
find it utterly impossible to concoct a letter in return in the 
great lack of facts to which you must be at present confined, 
you had better come here in person; cannot you get invited 
to Downing? I met the Master^ walking most solitarily in 

> Val. Fl. Argon, vii 627. wife, celebrated for her beautiful voice 

' William Frere, Seijeant at Law and uncommon musical powers, were 

and Master of Downing College, well-known figures in the Cambridge 

fourth son of John Frere, Esq., of of their day. They inherited from 

Boydon Hall, Norfolk, and uncle to , Lady Fenn the famous Paston Letters, 

the younger John Frere. He, with his ' which were found in their house at 
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Grantchester meadows to-day, and looking as if he would give 
the world for a companion. 

Trinity is filling with a hungry trihe of place-hunters looking 
out for fellowships. Wordswortti and Phillips have just come 
in from Broadstairs, and Wales has furnished a large contingent 
of candidates. Nor are undergraduates wanting to enliven our 
streets and puhlic walks. Tennant^ is turning up his nose at 
a Senior Op. which he won't get^ and writing to various Tennysons 
without hope or chance of an answer. The only means that 
exist for guessing that they (Tennyson, Hallam' and Tennant) 
were not all dead two months since was Tennant's receiving 
a letter from the Post Office in Paris to infonn him that a letter 
was lying there for him from a Mr. Hallam, but the postage 
unpaid, and therefore detained by the laws of France — of the 
FravikSj you will suggest perhaps. 

I have been an expedition to Peterborough and its vicinity 
with Selwyn. We penetrated a few miles into Lincolnshire. It 
was all fen as far as we saw certainly. 



Chables Merivale to his Father. 

Cambbidge, December 3, 183a 

You will be vnshing to hear of the proceedings which are going 
on about us, and which are assuming a more alarming character 
than heretofore '. I suppose the account of our second great fire 
will be in the papers to-morrow ; the place was a farm at C!oton, 
about two miles north-west of Cambridge. 

For some days before there had been a strong report prevailing 
that a grand attack was to be directed on Cambridge, which had 
been pretty generally disregarded ; but being in Hallam's rooms 
yesterday about half-past six, we heard a considerable row in 
the court, and, immediately after, that Trinity Lane was crowded 
by hundreds. Out we sallied, some half-dozen, with single-sticks 
and such weapons, and had just reached the great gate quite 
ignorant of what was going on, when on turning round we saw 
a general red glare hanging steady and still over the Master's 
Lodge. In a few minutes half Cambridge was in arms (in sticks, 
that is) and on the road to Coton. There was no dwelling-house 

Dungatebytheir son I Philip Howard of whom Tennyson wrote the In 

Frere, and published in 1865. Memoriam, 

^ Robert John Tennant ' The Reform Bill agitation. 

' Arthur HenryHallam, in memory 
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burnt, but according to accounts to-day, twenty-three ricks— I 
should have thought more. The people for the most part appeared 
to me to look on with perfect carelessness : one of the engine 
pipes was cut also. 

To-day the gownsmen have set on foot a system of organization, 
which has not however proceeded very far yet, and chiefly con- 
templates an attack on the place, the report of which gains ground. 
For myself I utterly disbelieve anything of the sort, but if it 
does take place no doubt it will be accomx>anied with setting 
fire to some houses, to many of which there have been letters 
sent. If we are in some degree of discipline there will be less 
confusion. The report is not a mere undergraduate one, the 
Mayor having sworn in an amazing number of special constables 
yesterday and to-day. 

We had a meeting among ourselves in College this afternoon 
and elected six captains, of whom I am one, each of whom is to 
bring a troop of ten men to begin with. The system will then 
probably be extended. The same lb going on in Trinity. Of 
course we are to put ourselves under tilie direction of the Dons, 
who insist very properly on no fire or steel. 

I have given you a detail of the state of affairs here, which has 
put us all into a state of great excitement ; but repeat that in 
my own opinion and that of most men, I think, there is no actual 
danger for us. . . . 

December 4, 1830. 

I feel somewhat ashamed and disgusted with myself, with the 
idea that I may have alarmed you in a greater proportion than 
I was myself alarmed, by my somewhat precipitate letter of 
yesterday. I have been making inquiries among the tradespeople 
this morning, and find them apparently unanimous in the notion 
that the danger is chimerical. Mr Sewell of Trinity has been 
sending a circular to his men to the same effect. Yesterday there 
was a grand meeting of the country gentry, at which they settled 
a plan of defence, swearing in several hundred constables, and 
establishing a cavalry force, and this put us on our mettle also. 
It was imagined that there was a plan for a general strike for 
wages throughout the county, but I believe there 19 only one 
place near Cambridge (Stapleford) at which anything of the kind 
has taken place. For myself, who have never been in any great 
alarm, I am perfectly reassured. I look on with exceeding 
amusement at the idarms of my neighbours. Some of my 
friends could not go to bed last night without looking into their 
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bedsy and overhauling their trunks for fireballs and other dreadful 
engines which Swing ^ is supposed to be in the habit of placing 
there by means of air-guns. I heard one unfortunate man exclaim 
'I wish to Gk>d there were open war on the Continent rather 
than this.' I shall be very glad if the spirit our men have shown 
has had the effect of reassuring some of the populace and keeping 
down others, if it were only to balance the danger of entrusting 
the freshmen with bludgeons which they flourish about in a most 
unreasonable manner. B an interval of quiet is obtained I hope 
to God the gentry will come forward and act like Christiana by 
raising wages and lowering rents. In the present state of affiiirs 
nothing but a sense of the absolute necessity of keeping the peace 
should make me raise a hand against the poor devils we are so 
much afraid of. 



Charles Mebivale to John Frebe. 

St. Johh's, Fdbfuwry 96, 1831. 

In case you should still retain some slight interest in Cam- 
bridge affairs, which I hardly suppose to be the case, seeing that 
you make no sign of coming to pay us a visit, I send you the 
tripos paper, such as it is, a disgrace to the University in general, 
and an annoyance to individuals. I am in a frantic state con- 
cerning Spedding^ and I suppose you wUl be highly disgusted 
at Dashwood's place. Moreover the wedge is a pupil of mine, 
the first of the lot who has distinguished himself in a University 
Examination. 

The bachelors have instituted a society, the members being 
Wordsworth, Birkbeck, Steel', Blakesley*, Whitley*, Selwyn, 
Tennant, myself— and I forget who besides — to be called the 



' The incendiaries. A threatening 
letter signed by ' Captain Swing 
would be received in the morning, 
and in the evening hayricks and 
comstacks were in flames. 

^ SpeddiDg^B place was third in 
the second class. Kennedy, Selwyn, 
and Blakesley were first, second, and 
third in the first class, Classical 
Tripos. 

' Thomas Henry Steel, Mathe- 
matical Master at Han-ow. 

* Joseph Williams Blakesley, Dean 
of Lincoln, to whom Tennyson ad- 
dressed the lines — 



*■ Clear-headed friend, whose joyfdl 

scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, outs 

atwain 
The knots that t«ngle human 
creeds,' kc 
He was one of those with whom 
Merivale chiefly consorted at Cam- 
bridge, and the friendship begun in 
college days was maintained through 
later life and ended only with his 
death in 1885. 

* Charles Thomas Whitley, Hon. 
Canon of Durham and Vicar of 
Bedlington, Northumberland. 
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Hermathenae. Do you give it up ? That is which is to combine 
writing and talking, according to the most approved explanation. 

Charles Tennyson has put off his degree, upon which he says 
all his property depends, until next term. Alfred is trying to 
make his eyes bad enough to require an aegrotat degree. Hallam 
reading for a scholarship and philosophizing on the minus sign. 
Two well-known men of the present day, Thompson ^ and Alford ', 
performing various examinations* Several bachelors putting off 
undergraduate things and devoting themselves to studious idle- 
ness. 

I can give no sort of guess with respect to how long ago it 
may be since I had a letter from you. I think it would be as 
well that we should keep up the shadow of a correspondence, 
leaving the answering each other's letters quite optional. Suppose 
you send the English Club somewhat ? 



Chables Mebivale to his Motheb. 

Ghert, JufM 6, 1831. 

I write to you a day earlier than I had intended, having 
found an hour of quiet, or at least of conversation in a single 
language, instead of the Babel in which we have been living 
since our arrival last night. 

Our passage was supposed to be rather smooth than other- 
wise, so I may not take much credit for having borne it better 
than most first- voyagers do. My companions' mostly slept the 
sixteen hours in the cabin, which I disdained to do. We slept 
at Ostend, and left it very early this morning ; therefore did 
not see much of it ; but it is a small uninteresting place, except 
as the first foreign town of my acquaintance, and remarkable 
for its polyglot appearance; every notice over the doors being 
translated and re-translated ; French, Flemish, English, and 
I believe Dutch, all equally in requisition. As far as we have 
gone we find the people understand our English better than 
our French, which precludes much hope of improvement. I 
wonder we hear no Spanish ; there are black eyes and small 

^ WUliam Hepworth Thompson, fortunately very few of the letters 

Regius Professor of Greek and Canon which passed between them have 

of Ely (1853) and afterwards Master been preserved, 

of Trinity. * Warburton and Charles Words- 

* Henry Alford, Dean of Canter- worth. The Revolution by which 

bury, the most intimate of all Meri- Belgium separated from Holland 

vale's friends and associates. Un- was just accomplished. 
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feet and black mantillas, and the history of Philip II and 
Catholicism in full force ; the cathedrals full of men and women, 
and a grand procession which we saw to-day, to which respect 
was enforced by jftgers and burgher guards. By-the-bye these 
latter people are the quaintest phenomena we have yet discovered. 
They wear blue butchers' smockfrocks, belted at the waist, with 
trousers according to their individual tastes ; as far as we have 
yet seen they constitute the only external sign of the Revolution 
by their awkward appearance and the extreme youth of the greater 
part of them ; there are boys of fifteen or sixteen, amateurs who 
sport their arms in a very schoolboy fashion. Every one we 
have met is delighted at Uie election of Prince Leopold, which 
took place on Saturday by a great majority of voices, and un- 
conditionally too (he must swear to a constitution which makes 
him a President with a chance of being beheaded), which appears 
as if they were exceedingly tired of their present state. Certainly 
the external signs of distress would be chiefly negative, such 
as the absence of conmierce, &c, which we cannot judge o^ 
especially as we have only seen a Saturday night and Sunday ; 
but beggars are fewer than in England, there is perfect quiet 
and plenty of good humour. One woman told me that book- 
selling was rather a triste occupation at present ; people, I sup- 
pose, looking to the future more than to the past ; and that is 
the only complaint we have heard. 

Bruges is an exceedingly fine town, with three noble churches 
and a tower about 300 feet high, which we climbed. The country 
is just like the view from Ely Cathedral, excepting the red-tiled 
roofs which are universal, and the glaring white of the majority 
of the houses under them. But they paint them blue and green 
sometimes, and keep them very clean and showy. Every house 
is on a large scale ; where the poor people live I cannot think ; 
but I do not find the houses so high as I expected, nor do they 
project as they ought to do. 

Bbussels, TTadnaadoy. 

Thus far first impressions. The face of things has altered con- 
siderably since this was written, and the signs of the Bevolution 
are pretty apparent However no more of this at present. I have 
seen our expatriated relations^ and spent the day with them. 

^ William Drury, son of Mark Leopold I, and was engaged by him 

Drury and first cousin to Sirs. as English tutor to the two prinoea, 

Meriyale, lived for fifty years in Ernest and Albert, and later in life 

Brussels. He was Chaplain to King held the same office to King Leo- 
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They are looking forward most anxiously to Prince Leopold's 
acceptance : any other alternative will he ruinous, I verily helieve, 
to them. However, though with little hope of that, my cousin 
seems in good spirits. He has a very nice wife, just like you, 
who always exx>ects the worst, and is always cheerful in the 
expectation. . . . 

The revolution is said to have taken the country by surprise and 
to exist at this moment merely through the determination of the 
people not to be bullied by the Allies. Every one complains bit- 
terly, but no one, here at least, would have the Prince of Orange, 
and the protocol they cannot digest. Left to themselves I believe 
they would be quiet in two months. It seems impossible to pass 
into Holland without being fired at by both parties all the way. 
They are very bad shots, as the holes in the houses here testify ; 
but we will not give them a chance. I fear this letter will not go 
till Friday ; you shall have a chapter on Brussels soon. 

Bbesa, Jtfondoy, Juim 13, 1831. 

We are arrived at the first town within the Dutch frontier after 
a long and doubtful jom*ney from Antwerp, in which we had to 
pass the advanced posts of two armies, and submit our passports 
to inspection about fifteen times. The whole way presented 
a most curious scene : both parties are eagerly expecting war, and 
both feel highly confident and make great preparations : they hate 
each other more than any nations ever did since the time of the 
Greeks and Trojans, and were they but in better discipline and 
equipments might give an Englishman a very pretty notion of con- 
tinental warfare. But they are in a very ragged condition, and 
the Dutch seem to consist chiefly of boys of fifteen or sixteen. 

The road between Antwerp and Breda is cut up in various 
places by both parties, who seem equally apprehensive of invasion, 
and lined with troops, with captains and colonels in guard-houses 
signing passports. They require news from us in return, and 
Wordsworth is very willing to betray the secrets of the Belgians. 
However, I have a great deal to say since my last letter and must 
begin from where I left off then. 

We made an excursion from Brussels to Waterloo on Thursday. 
It was a wet morning, and Ardennes was dewy with nature's tear- 

pold II and his brother, the Gomte he was much attached to them, 

de Flandres. From the Royal He died February 7, 1878, in the 

Family of Belgium he and his eighty-sixth year of his age. 
always receiyed great kindness, and 

I % 
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drops as on the monuDg of the battia The road through the 
wood of Soignies, which is very gloomy, presents the finest 
approach to a battle-field that could be conceived. It was rather 
curious to leave Brussels in its revolutionary state and see the 
traces of the battle which, according to the guide-books, placed the 
balance of Europe on an eternal basis. The field is disfigured by 
an enormous pyramid of earth, and disgraced by a Belgian lion 
surmounting it, which the king raised there some years ago. The 
rising ground on which the English squares were posted is entirely 
cut away. The most interesting part of the field are the premises 
of Hougoumont, which are much in the same state as the battle 
left them in : they contain a small space, crammed with apple- 
trees and intersected with garden walls and hedges, and must have 
made a very strong position for men inclined to a desperate 
defence. 

Brussels presents numerous traces of the conflict there in Sep- 
tember. Like Lord Londonderry they will not mend anything 
till they are avenged by war or by peace \ The park in which the 
Dutch were encamped is a small space^ rather larger than Bussell 
Square, planted very thick with trees and commanding various 
parts of the town. It is nearly surrounded by houses ; and be- 
tween the Dutch in the one and the Belgians in the other, was 
a constant system of sharpshooting kept up for four or five days. 
For the first three days the Belgians, who were the offensive party, 
took the thing very easy : they got up about seven o'clock at their 
respective habitations, repaired to the field of battle, fired a few 
shots, retired to breakfast, and so on through the day ; retiring to 
bed betimes, when the peaceful part of the inhabitants went out 
and took a little fresh air. Milkwomen used to go about as usual 
in the morning before the firing commenced. But on the fourth 
day when they had some outrages to revenge they set to more 
vigorously ; though the Dutch were not driven out in the &ce of 
day, but retired by stealth in the night. . . . 

At Antwerp, to which place we came on Friday evening, we 
found ourselves in something approaching to a romantic situation. 
According to some accounts the town was in imminent risk of 
bombardment from the citadel, and the ruins of the Arsenal and 
Entrepdt frowned awfully upon us. The town and quays were 
desolate, but beyond, the ramparts were alive with soldiery pre- 
paring for a siege or any other godsend in the shape of warlike 

^ Lord LondonderiT'B windows Reform Illuminations, and he re- 
were broken by the mob at the fused to have them mended. 
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(manoeuvres). We met the general and staff, who honoured us 
by some conversation in which we flattered them to their hearts' 
content by describing the popular disposition in England towards 
them. Heaven forgive me, but I had nothing but ' oui ! oui ! ' to 
answer to their questions, and was besides in a desperate fright 
lest they should discover our intention of going into Holland and 
turn us back. There is a sort of nominal armistice observed here 
between the parties, which both parties break every now and then 
for a lark. The day before we came the Belgians had been amus- 
ing themselves by shooting at a little Dutch boat which was 
larking about on the river : their advanced posts too are contig- 
uous, being divided at one spot by a wooden partition through 
which the Belgian sentinel shot the Dutch sentinel the other day. 
The Dutch cut the dykes and retaliate in various ways. • . . 

I have made so much of my military history that I have little 
room left for the civil : however I have not much to describe, or 
rather so much that it would be impossible to reduce it to shape 
and consistency. I have made up my mind on the humbug of 
pictures^ but have been converted by cathedral music. 

Charles Merivale to John Fbere. 

Paius, Hotel de Lillb, 

Saturday f July 9, 1831. 

For some time before we came to our point of separation at 
Strasburg, Wordsworth and I had been recriminating upon each 
other for not writing to you ; and now I intend and expect to be 
beforehand with him in that particular. Unfortunately there is 
no sin which brings its own punishment so signally in its own 
train, as that of epistolary procrastination ; and it soon becomes 
equally difficult to mass the small incidents and to select the great, 
both of which have been numerous and interesting. 

Our first week was a resolution into one continued laugh, which 
was joyously kept up by a third man, Warburton, who I think is 
later than your recollections of Cambridge. That terrible man, 

P , came over with us aKo ; but we parted the first day at 

Ostend, on his expressing a determination to go by the barge, 
which we knew he would scuttla We never saw him again, so 
I suppose he did so. 

Being determined to understand the Belgian Eevolution, we 
went through the principal places of both the Netherlands and 
Holland ; what with Wordsworth's prejudices and my paradoxes, 
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I doubt if either has mudi succeeded therein. Howeyer, I must 
give you some details upon what we saw on the subject, which, 
from their novelty, have been the most interesting of our tour. 

You must first observe that the Dutch and Belgians are both 
understood to be cowardly nations, both irascible and both crueL 
The Belgians therefore, being hardly satisfied with three short 
days' fighting at Brussels (they left the field to the milkwomen in 
the morning and the watchmen in the evening), and counting on 
the French Bevolution party to carry them through, are anxious 
to fight a little more. The Dutch are piqued and disgusted at 
being driven out of the finest half of their kingdom (for certainly 
the whole union was being gradually usurped by them) ; and 
think they would like to fight also, having all the stores, all the 
money and all the Holy Alliance to boot. As an armistice exists 
pending the discussions at London, they have nothing to do but 
collect their troops on their respective frontieis, and try to frighten 
each other by talking as loudly as they can at the advanced 
posts. One of the chief routes of communication between the 
two countries is by Antwerp and Breda^ and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing, though not positively ' oS the glories of the tented 
field ' — (as I sung once), yet a share of them, considerable in the 
eyes of a cockney who has studied war at Knightsbridge and 
Hyde Park only. The road for the whole thirty miles was 
thickly studded with advanced posts — the colonel in the pot-house 
parlour, the private in the stables, and the sentinel in a wooden 
frame stuffed with straw, where the valour was oozing out and the 
rain oozing in ; and the situation of colonel, private and sentinel 
together, superior only to that of the forlorn goodwife in the 
kitchen, on whom they were quartered, who had sold her Dili- 
gence horses because the Diligence could not run, and must 
naturally be the first woman killed by the invading army. 

We performed this bit of the journey in a caltehe, partly across 
country because the road was in a state of fortification, on a dreary 
wet day. Wordsworth's liberalism (for he was very liberal in 
Belgiiun, in order to obtain more information, he said) was 
dissolving rapidly, and, I confess, we were further very scrupulous 
in conversing with the Dutch authorities, when the validity of our 
passports hung in the scale. 

I do not know that in a rapid letter I could give you any 
account of Belgium that would be different from one's general 
impressions of France ; but Holland is a country per $e (rather 
I>er dykes) , and calls loud for description. The chief towns of 
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Holland are extremely similar, exactly the style of building 
of Chelsea, the old parts of Hampstead, Highgate, &c. ; the rows of 
narrow brick houses, with small white-framed windows, with 
stunted trees bordering the pavement — a fashion evidently intro- 
duced among us by William III, in whose time I believe suburbs 
first became fashionable. But in Holland every street has its 
canal, and when these canals escape from the town to the country 
their banks are crowded by little pleasure-houses of neat shapes 
and exteriors, with bay windows of immense magnitude and 
domestic circles snugly ensconced within. The Dutch were evid- 
ently the first inventors and the last improvers of the art of 
making cockney boxes. Then the roads are paved with the 
smallest possible yellow bricks, and, above all the rest remark- 
able, every window in every town has a little black-framed mirror 
&stened in the wall on the outside, so placed that the girls within 
can see everybody that passes, themselves unseen, which is per- 
fectly indifferent to them. But alas, they have no longer the clay 
pipes, long or short, but every one has his china bowl with an 
ebony stalk, which he swings in his mouth at all times and 
seasons. Utrecht is a rather romantic exception to the universality 
of these features ; at least the canals have some natural curves, 
the houses are older and many highly grotesque ; there is a fine 
ruin of a cathedral and university (not that they are not both 
applied to their legitimate purposes). 

From Holland our journey has been chiefly a voyage. We 
took to the Bhine at Nimeguen, and, mth the exception of some 
days of climbing mountains and earth ruins about Bonn and 
Goblenz, we steamed him in steamers up to Mayenoe. The grand 
and glorious part of the scenery lies within the latter half of this 
route, and we managed fortimately, by changing our mode of 
travelling, to get a great variety of views, and some of the best 
probably that can be obtained. . . . 

A. H. Hallam to Ghables Msiovale. 

6 Bbxeds Plaox, HAsmros, 

Sunday, August 14, 1831. 

My dear Merivale, 

I have just heard of your return, and I write to congratulate 
you that neither the disciplined ardours of the Dutch, nor the 
interesting ponies of the Belgians, have been allowed to endanger 
prematurely the plump thread of your existence. The articles 
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in the Ind^^mdmtj the Belge^ and such papers, are worth framing 
and glazing, that one may always know how to make the best 
of a bad business. ' No I the army of the Mouse is not defeated ' 
(a lie of imperial dimensions to start with). ' A few cowards must 
there always be in the bravest of armies ' (how philosophical I). 
'With the best soldiers it has sometimes happened that, seeing 
cowards run, an unaccountable panic seizes them, and— and — they 
run too ' (what insight into human nature, and what noble candour I). 
' Therefore the army of the Mouse has not been defeated ' (irresis^ 
tible logic of a piece with the valour it defends). Oh, heroes of 
September, so wise and brave, what a pity you have got a licking 
from the Dutchman ! But if to such profound reasoners I might be 
allowed to suggest an argument, when in future any ignorant man 
takes upon him to twit you about the army of the Mouse, make 
your principles a shield for your practice, and say boldly, ' We 
leave it, sir, to fools of the Juste Milieu to stand their ground in 
battle ; we are of the mouoemeviiy and we run : la rivolution marche 
partoutf except into the contaminating presence of ill-principled 
men with muskets in their handa' 

I shall be very glad, my dear Merivale, to h^ar again from you, 
with more ample particulars of your travels, and the adjacent 
politics. Meanwhile, perhaps, I may venture to ask you to take a 
little trouble for me in London, or rather for Alfred Tennyson, 
who according to custom has devolved his business on ma 

You may possibly have heard that a bookseller hight Mozon 
publishes a magazine called the Engli^man^s, Further, it may 
have come to your knowledge that in No. 5 of that publication 
appeared a sonnet of Tennyson's, and a review of his book written by 
your humble servant, but so execrably printed that every line 
contains an error, and these not always palpable. But this is 
parenthetical — a little by-play of author-vanity. What I have to 
say is this — Alfr^, not intending to go into the Church, as the 
grandfather who haspatria potestas over him wishes, and not having 
yet brought himself to cobble shoes for his livelihood, is desirous 
of putting his wits to profit, and begins to think himself a fool for 
kindly complying with the daily requests of Annuals without getting 
anything in return. Now the aforesaid Moxon is a very good 
sort of fellow, and knows what's what in poetry, which, you know, 
' is as high as metaphysic wit can fly,' and wishes Alfred to send 
him poems for his Mag. The matter I entrust to you is to call 
upon Mr. Moxon, 64 New Bond Street, introducing yourself under 
shelter of my name, and Alfred's, and to pop the question to him, 
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* What do you pay your regular contributors ? What will you pay 
Alfred Tennyson for monthly contributions ? ' Also, while your 
hand is in, to ask whether, if Alfred was to get a new volume 
ready to be published next season, Moxon would give him anything 
for the copyright, and if anything, what. You might dexterously 
throw in, that I have a promise that any article I might write 
should be admitted either in the Edinburgh or Quarterly, and that I 
could therefore vouch for the books being reviewed in one or both. 
Nevertheless, I know the trade is at present in a most ticklish 
situation, and I suspect Moxon will fight shy ; but I should be 
obliged to you if you will make the attempt, and write me word of 
the result in the course of next week, for I shall leave Hastings 
the week after, in what direction I do not yet know. . . . 

Charles Tennyson seems by his letters to be in high force: 
Frederic is in considerable danger of matrimony; Alfred is in 
better spirits, I guess, than usual, and apparently not idle; 
but I have seen no fruits. I am as busy as I ever was in my 
life, writing, reading, learning, thinking, smoking, but spare of 
exercise and talk. These (last) don't do for summer ; they des- 
troy all coolness: cucumbers never talk or walk. Pray let me 
know how John Prere is ; he was very ill, poor fellow, when I 
was in London, and though better when I left it, still not able to 
see me. 

Adieu. Keep thyself fat through the heats, and believe me, 
very &ithfully thine, 

A. H. Hallam. 

Charles Mertvale to John Fbese. 

London, August a6, (1831). 

... I heard from Blakesley a few days ago. He is flirting in 
Devonshire, having discovered I suppose that all good things are 
in the west; visiting Derwent Coleridge, and seeing the BuUer 
family playing cricket matches against the world. Arthur Buller 
beats his brother's borough off his own bat, constituents, repre- 
sentatives and aU. What a splendid specimen of alliteration in 
the above line! and how pathetic the question — (supposing the 
scheme to be continued like Peter Piper) — if A. B. beats his B. B. 
off his own B. where is the Brother's Borough, &c. ? For West 
Looe is in Schedule A. and disfranchised to all eternity I 

I am going to stay here all the summer, I believe, veiy busy at 
the British Museum, and inclined to despise all the frivolities of 
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watering-places and country villas. What do you think I am 
doing ? learning Anglo-Saxon : from whence I learn to alliterate ; 
for alliteration stands instead of rhyme in the poetry of that 
absurd people. I found Kemble a good deal at the Museum: 
he is master of all languages^ and gave me sundry lectures upon 
the subject His family were out of town, but I dined with him 
one day and saw Miss Kemble's picture^ her handwriting, her 
books, &C. There was a Mrs. Decamp^ an aunt of his there, whose 
husband's histrionic powers were much despised by Hazlitt 
I remember Hazlitt's critique on the representation of Coleridge's 
Bemorse in which, he said, the only good point was where Mr. 
Decamp was thrust down a cavern, from the tremendous descrip- 
tion of which just given by the poet it was evident he never could 
get up again. 

Ghablxs Msbivalb to Williajc Hefwobth Thompson. 

15 WOBUBH PX.A.OB, A¥^ffUti II, (1831). 

Be it known to you and all at Cambridge whom it may concern, 
that Spedding's house is two miles and a half from mine (a league 
as they say in France) — ^and that in this hot weather and crowded 
state of the metropolis^ with the best intentions possible, we do 
not meet every day in the week : and therefore^ it being signified 
to you by this letter that I am in town and highly solitary, it 
remains only to be hinted that a communication to me direct of 
your existence, its modes and conditions, would be more satisfac- 
tory than such imperfect notices of the same as I can collect from 
a chance collision with S. The fiict is that I heard of your 
being detained from Cambridge for a considerable part of your 
valuable time, and that you have lately been able to return, which 
I am very glad to find. Moreover that you are already got to 
Kewton, which I daresay is new to the nth to you, and cgpMsSj 
which must perpetually remind you that you cannot get honours 
on cred^. I hope you have not stumbled on the threshold of 
mechanics and investigated the truth of Whewell's motto toopraetir 
caUy. There are three puns for you, all of which I consider much 
better than any play upon signs and science : the moral of which 
should be that when next you dedicate yourself to composing 
a stritig of the same you do not tack on— 'as M. would say' — ^to 
the last and worst, but rather to the best* Is this your fides 
Funica? 

Having thus vindicated my reputation from your aspersions, 
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I will see if I cannot fill the remainder of this interminable 
looking sheet without any more nonsense. 

For I am returned from the continent a deep political philo- 
sopher, with a strong turn for putting the world to rights, and 
a firm conyiction that it is only to be done by the chance pre- 
scriptions of some quack politician. I belieye Shakespeare's play 
of AWs WeUj &c., to be an allegory depicting darkly the present 
state and prospects of France : Helena the personage who is to 
cure the state, who is to be 'religious,' 'to adore,' 'worship,' &c, 
which is evidently a necessary part of the character of a Ee- 
generator there. Bertram, with whom she is in loye, is Place ; 
not Place the tailor \ though a Sadical ; nor La Place, the philo- 
sopher ; but Place in the abstract. Well I then Diana must be 
the juaie milieu with whom Place is in love for want of a better, 
and by whose assistance only any permanent security can be 
obtained for Fiance, though herself no better than she should 
be. The countess is the Balance of Power, or Holy Alliance 
probably, the Mother of Place, — who is getting old, — who though 
very angry at my heroine marrying her son, would give him 
oyer to the deyil's d — m, if the Majesty of France, that is the 
Soyereignty of the People, could be kept quiet by it. I do not 
know whether I haye kept my promise about nonsense thus 
far : but I haye made out a better case for my allegory than 
I expected when I began. 

You neyer saw anything half so curioucf, in themselyes and 
their associations, as some of the towns pn the Bhine: Cologne 
especially, which, in itself looking more like the sixteenth century 
than can be imagined, from ite history and traditions wraps one 
up in an antiquity of at least a thousand years more. It was 
about that time, probably, that Cologne and Mayence were looked 
upon as the adyanced posts of Christianity, when from Tr^yes as 
their common metropolis, the two monkish colonies drew their 
spiritual garrisons of saints and miraculous armour of legends, 
with which they awed and conyerted the Franks on the borders 
of the empire. And for seyeral centuries they still retained their 
posts and uses : for the heathen was unconmionly hard to persuade, 
and, like the Church of Ireland, the more the Faith was endowed 
the less would its neighbours be conyerted. But the progress of 

^ FranclB Place began life as a tailor and devoted himself first to getting 

and created a successful business the Combination Laws repealed, and 

in a shop at Charing Cross. After next to the Reform Movement. 
1S18 he left the business to his son, 
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Christianily may be traced by traditions of martyrdoms, and 
I believe, after the Bhine was onoe fairly passed, and every hill 
and hillock consecrated to the memory of some sainted virgin 
and Pagan Dragon, the opposition to it was less and less, till 
it met the simultaneoas movement of the Greek Church on the 
Danube and the Vistula. So it is that both military and moral 
progress have been more slow and more against the grain from 
West to East than the contrary. Perhaps that was the reason 
why the eastern extremity of the Boman Empire was chosen 
for the birth of Christianity. At all events it is very fortunate 
for us, for Blakesley especiidly, that the Apostles were not French- 
men — we should have been very hard of belief I imagine, in 
such case. 

It is very odd, but I cannot keep my promise ; so I must shut 
up, before I expose myself more. I wrote some days ago to 
Alford, and hope you will both respond. 

Charles Mebivale to Chbistopheb Wordswobth. 

LovDOH, S^pianber 99, 183 1. 

Tour letter was I assure you most acceptable, and the lucubra- 
tions on the state of the old i>atrician villas highly interesting to 
me. I wish you would explore Istria, which was, I imagine, the 
extreme district within the pale of which the Bomans chose to 
build their country houses. I believe they never went beyond 
the Alps or the sea, unless by-the-bye in the instance of a villa in 
Illyricum, which cuts a figure in Cicero's letters. But above all 
things I wish you would take a great interest in the remnants of 
the old Aboriginal Language which must be lurking in the 
Apennines still : and send me lists of Oscan and Umbrian words, 
which I have no doubt form the staple of the language of the 
banditti of Etruria. I am reading Anglo-Saxon and becoming 
an Etymologicus Magnus under the auspices of Eemble. All 
I know yet is that Brogden means braided or embroidered : is not 
this interesting ? ' 

I do not intend to be converted to the side of capital punish- 
ment by any evil effects of the contrary system which can be 
traced in Austrian dominions. Tuscany is said to afford the 
best specimen of bloodless legislation : pray examine the subject 
there. The cholera panic has subsided here apparently like all 
the other annual panics which we are in the habit of cherishing : 

^ There was a rather eooentric man named Brogden at Trinity. 
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but there appears to me to be much more cause of alarm now that 
the disease has fairly burst the Austrian and Prussian cordons than 
from all the skips and jumps it has been in the habit of taking 
orer Bussian deserts. I suppose your Italian cordon is beginning 
to look hleu. Your letter came to me with a couple of desperate 
gashes in it, which I suppose were made by some ofiScious custom 
house officer who had a theory of his own upon the subject. 

What do you hear about the Poles, after the news from Warsaw 
has been filtered through all the Austrian post-offices? There 
appears to me something very Greek in the way they mix up 
a little massacring and assassination with courage which we are 
not worthy to liye in the same age with. Perhaps there neyer 
was a very great nation, or individual, without something of the 
rogue in their composition. They began with a desperate attempt 
to assassinate Constantino and have very nearly finished themselves 
by their temporary insanity in Warsaw. Gome what come may 
the Bussian Empire appears to have had its first warning ; the 
great Sarmatian frost is about to break up ; and another century 
or two will see the Sclaves, Goths, and Celts rolling eastwards in 
the inverse order to that in which they made their appearance in 
Europe. I like indulging in prophecy you know, but have some 
difficulty in bringing the Goths into my scheme, they are so 
difficult to put into motion in these days. But we have pushed 
the Celts into a comer and they are evidently turning round 
upon us. 

Well ! you will want to hear something about the state of the 
Beform question, on which subject I perceive no diminution in 
the achamement of both parties. It comes before the Lords on 
Monday next; and for the second reading, which is to be on 
Wednesday, there are galleries in course of erection to accommo- 
date the Peeresses, &c., who are determined to take the thing 
into their own hands. What would they have said in Old Bome 
at such an exhibition ? If the Great Charter were to be granted 
in these days we should have the ladies going in their steamboats 
to Staines, and a dejeuner a lafourchette at Bunnymede. 

The Coronation was contracted into a shorter space than the 
last, but was said to be highly splendid. The king prayed to 
the sound of trumpets and drums to the great edification of the 
crowd without, which was immense. There seems to be no 
possibility of satisfying the people with the sight of the monarch ; 
he appears in state at least once a week, and never without his 
road lined for miles by gaping multitudes. I cannot help 
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thinking that the kingly o£Sc6 would rise triumphant out of 
a Revolution in this country. We are Saxons ; and the French, 
though they call themselves Franks, are in fact nothing hotter 
than Celts; and we can never act like them in the nature of 
things. You don't know what a respect I have imbihed for the 
Saxons. They have always from the first been curst with a want 
of unction in their manners ; but the seriousness, piety, docility, 
and good sense which they have always manifested are beyond 
all praise. Besides I like hhndes* They ^have a way of their 
own too both of obliterating the people they conquer, and of 
absorbing as it were the people who conquer them. The 
impression made upon the national character by the Danes, 
Normans, and in some degree Dutch, who have necessarily 
enjoyed the highest places among us, has had no kind of i>er- 
manence. 

Now for an episode on the Dutch. First let us congratulate 
each other that that great man, General Fiecken de Terhout(?) 
has not risked his well-deserved fame by any appearance in the 
papers ; for publicity is equivalent to disgrace with the Belgian 
officers. The fact appears simply to be that the Dutch moved eighty 
thousand men into Belgium ; which were opposed by an effective 
force of some twenty-five thousand regulars, and a cloud of 
burgher guards without arms or officers. Besides the Dutch 
were half Prussians, which was not fair. I will not allow 
that the Belgians have had a fair trial: they calculated too 
much on the fame of Civilis \ and Caesar's good word ; but now 
that they confess that lea braves Beiges does not mean brave, and 
give up their claim to the title collectively, (though not individu- 
ally ; see Leopold's speech, ' Nobody doubts the courage of the 
individual Belgian,') there may be some hope of their regenera- 
tion. I think they must rest their character for the present on 
their reprieving Colonel Gr^goire and his friends. Celts would 
not have done so. 

I have been staying at Hampstead or in London all the summer, 
watching the hackney coaches and signs of the times. Both 
are as bad as can be; and both are the effects of monopoly. 
Spedding has been in London, and besides him I do not know 
that there has been any other except that Kemble has been in 
and out. 

. . . Have you heard how the Johnians are ambitious of a 

^ Claudius Giyilis, the leader of the ▲. d. 69-70. Cp. Tacitus, HM, i. 59 ; 
Batayi in their revolt from Borne iy. la &c. 
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picture of your uncle ' ? Don't let him put any equivocal motto 
at the bottom. A little brother of mine has just come here from 
his country, where he appears to have had the honour of meeting 
both him and Southey. He thinks the former much the pleasantest 
man, but least like a poet of the two — and records some puns of 
his, which I suppose are paid by quarterly instalments as an 
acknowledgment of feudal subjection to St. John's. 

I return to Cambridge on the tenth, true as the needle to the 
pole ; not seeing what better is to be done at present. We have 
only two vacancies for next year, and the cholera is a thousand 
miles off. Give my remembrances to Phillips, and tell him I will 
not retract a word. Take care of bandits ' and look after Boots, &c. 

Chables Mebivale to William Hepwobth Thoicpsoi^ 

(October, 1831.) 

I have been spending a vacation of laborious nothingness, 
putting up at Hampstead and walking to and from the British 
Museum, where I have buried myself in self-defence the greater 
part of the day. Kemble has been a great deal there with me, 
and we have discussed the past, present, and to come state of 
most of the concerns of this versal world. I observe some one 
with a very Cambridge air, who reads Differential Calculus out 
of the Encyclopedias, and thinks he is somebody, I daresay. 
There is a woman who has been copying an immense print of 
a strange bird for the last two months. It seems a hard bird 
to take, dead or alive. Spedding says that the story of Samson 
taking the gates of Gaza merely means that he sketched them. 
Ill back the millennium against the cholera now : there is said 
to be something infernal about the state of the atmosphere this 
summer which boils the fishes in the Baltic, and makes little 
islands at this eleventh hour in the Mediterranean; and Mr. 
Henry Drummond, the prophetic banker, has given up insuring 
his life. 

' Finissons-en, le monde est assez vieux,' says a popular poet 
in France *, but it may be very well for the world to feel and say 
so, but we who have not got Fellowships can hardly be said to 
have yet attained the object for which men are bom and bred. 

What a fool I am ! 

^ The poet Wordsworth. and were robbed of such valuables as 

' Christopher Wordsworth and his they had with them. 

party toere attacked by brigands, in ' B^ranger La comite de 1832. 

passing the heights of Mount Fames, 
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Chableb Msbiyale to his Bbothbb Hsbmah. 

Cambsidgs, A^ooembor 11, 1831. 

Tou will have expected a letter from me before this, especially 
during these times of infection and revolution ; the fact is that 
I have been for some time in a state of great disgust owing to the 
excessiye paucity of pupils, which is said to affect tutors in general, 
but certainly does me in particular. I believe it to be owing 
to the residence of certain young Fellows of Trinity, that the 
demand for the raw material has so far outrun the supply, that 
I, for one, am left with a single pupil, and he of alternate days 
and divided pa3^ments. 

This has of course annoyed me much, and being as proud as 
Lucifer, I have been revolving in my mind how to meet my 
quarterly accounts from my own resources, and wish you to 
recommend me something to review and a periodical wherein 
to review it. I have various theories in Anglo-Saxon history 
which would come into a great many of the subjects of modem 
French historians ; and the Foreign Quarterly I take to be made 
of more penetrable stuff than most of its contemporaries. 

You would do a great service to many despairing philosophers 
here if you would write a comfortable article on St. Simoniens^ 
They are the rage here at present ; at least Trench has come up 
to keep a term, full of the most horrid misgivings with respect 
to the progress and prospects of that co-operative religion. We 
look upon it here very much as the Catholics of the sixteenth 
century looked upon the Beformation, and nobody but myself 
seems inclined to sacrifice the prospects of the present age to 
the chance of alteration for the better a oentiuy hence. Would 
it not be possible to get up a Luther on better principles than 
St. Simon? For Protestantism is really desperately effete at 
present and requires a stimulus, though I think Calvinism a 
more likely resoiux^ than Utilitarianism for a declining Chiurdu 
I wish the former had foimd a better leader than Irving, for. 



* From Mr. Herivale's diary :— 
*' Empson has been talking to (Her- 
man) about getting up an article for 
the Edifibwrgh Review on the doctrines 
of St. Simonism — a new politico- 
Religious Society, which is beginning 
to make some noise at Paris.' Ao> 
cording to St. Simon Christianity 
having passed through the first stage, 
Catholicism, and next the Pl^>testant- 



ism of Luther, had now reached the 
third and final stage of which he 
himself was the harbinger. The fa- 
mous formula, ^ To each man a voca- 
tion according to his capacity, and to 
each capacity a recompense accord- 
ing to its works,' sets forth the prin- 
ciple upon which he proposed to 
reorganize society. 
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though in any shape it would not be likely to number me among 
its disciples, yet I cannot but think some such creed necessary 
to react upon the unimaginative or unrt(i8onable spirits, as Coleridge 
would say, of the present day. There are said indeed to be 
some Unitarian Galvimsis now, but such, if such there be, I take 
to be mad. 

After two or three days of fancied security the apprehensions 
of the cholera have returned with manifold violence, as might 
be expected from the official reports I hope that you all enjoy 
as much peace of mind as you did in last year's riots. I can 
answer for my own state of indifference for the present. Alex 
has not, I think, heard of the cholera, and goes on reading just 
as if there was no comet, millennium, or reform in the mildest 
shape, impending. He is quite a treasure to me, with his perfect 
regularity and coolness of deportment. He fell into a lock 
yesterday and emerged peifectly undisturbed. I see no limit to 
his success from the way in which he improves upon the improve- 
ment he has already made . . . ^ 

I have left no room for the politics of the day. Suffice it to 
say that I look forward to a Federal Bepublic. Any speculations 
of yours will be thankfully received. 



Chables Mebivale to his Fathsb. 

Februariff 1839. 

I hope my testimonials will not make their appearance very 
late. I suppose you have been wondering at hearing nothing 
about them so long. The trouble I have had about them has 
been enormous, and after all some of them will cut a very strange 
figure ; especially the formal college concern, which was adapted 
by Tatham's scissors from the testimonial which is given for 
orders, and will give the Durham people a high idea of the solemn 
religious character with which our daily affairs are invested. My 
uncle's inuiginary character is well conceived and ably executed : 
I expect that Durham will be on the look out for me. The 

^ Alexander Frederick, fotuih son to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 

of Mr. and Mrs. Merivale, was born having passed through his Univer^ 

on April 15, 181 4, and educated at sity career with great credit and 

Harrow, where he was Lyon Scholar gained a Fellowship at Trinity, was 

(1831), and in the same year obtained invited by Dr. Arnold to become 

the Peel Medal for Latin Essay, and one of the Assistant Masters at 

the Govemor*s prizes for Greek Ver^e Rugby School, 
and Latin Hexameters, He went up 
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Haileybury testimonial is a model, and I hope will have weight 
with people who are not fully aware of the proportion my prizes 
bear to the number terminally distributed '. 



Chasles Mebiyale to William Hepwobth Thompson. 

Lohdoh, J\m» iz, 1839. 

. . • With respect to the conduct of last term, it has passed 
with considerable content and satisfaction to me and I suppose 
others ; but I do not feel disposed to look back to it with pleasure 
altogether unparalleled. 

I think the only scene of general dissipation and prostration 
was at the Apostolic dinner, to which you were specially invited, 
and to which invitation you especially did not respond — ^at least 
I don't know that you did. It was said by the experienced to 
have succeeded peculiarly welL For myself, who had never seen 
such before, between admiration and wine, I felt like the traveller, 
who says, 'I have found a new land, but I die.' The best part 
of it was the mutual recriminations of Spedding and Hallam for 
killing the Englishman^ and their joint indignation at Blackwood 
for cutting him up after death*. 

We had only three essa3rs. Heath's on Niebuhr, for which 
I furnished tiie debate by dropping something entirely foreign 
to the question. Alford's (out of turn) on Christianity, in which 
Monteith, Tennant, and Morton avowed themselves idolaters (I 
believe), and mine on Mrs. TroUope's ilmmoo, which I undertook 
after attempting through the term to set the Latin particles to 
rights, and finding at last that I knew nothing about them. 
However, I succeeded so well in convincing men that I was right 
in my views on American manners, about which none of us could 
know anything, that I think I shall try the Hindoo algebra or 
Mexican hieroglyphics next time, if by-the-bye the next time ever 
comes, for I have taken very formal leave of residence at Cam- 
bridge, and see no probability of ever resuming an active situation 
among its literati. 

Would you believe it— a daily Divan continued to sit through- 
out the term, by a sort of tacit consent of which no one dared to 

^ He did not obtain the Durham saya of it {BLadcwood, May, 1832', 

appointment. ^Tha ETiffiishman'B Magcmine* ought not 

> The Englishtnanf a magazine pab- to haye died, for it tlu«ateued to be a 

liahed by Moxon, came to an early vei^pleaaant periodicaL An ''Essay 

end in 1833. Christopher North, in on the Genius of Alfired Tennyson 

his rsTiew of Tennyson's first volume, sent it to the grave.' 
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inquire the grounds of his friends or himself. The Pdace of Art 
was read successiyely to each man as he came up from the vacation, 
so fresh conversation was less required ; and the political breeze 
which started up in the middle of the term, suggested a few 
piquant remarks. Nevertheless the institution did on the whole 
drag a very slow length along, comparable only to an Alexandrine 
infinitely produced, like some of the lines in the Lotus-ecUers. 
Though the least eminent of the Tennysonian rhapsodists, I have 
converted by my readings both my brother and your friend (or 
enemy?) Bichardson, to faith in the latter poem. They rather 
scoff at the former, and ask whether the 'abysmal depths of 
personality ' ' means the Times newspaper. They also make very 
merry with the poet's assertion respecting his soul, 

'The nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone 
More than my soul to hear her echoed aong' — 

where, by-the-bye, if you have not got a copy, you must understand 
that ' her ' in the last line refers to the soul. . . . Monteith and 
Garden* are indignant and wild at being forbidden by their 
governors, who appear to be as identical as they are themselves, 
to go abroad. I left them each writing a letter in his respective 
style. How inconsistent with themselves are Human faculties ! 
The genius that can presage the fulfilment of the Apocalypse over- 
looks the specks and motes in futurity, and is taken by surprise 
by a parental admonition ! 

Well, if I were inclined to prophesy I should predict an inter- 
minable duration to this shower of rain. As every day that the 
sun rises adds to the probability of his rising the next, so does 
every hour that this cloud continues to stretch his lazy length 
along the city afford a pledge for the prolongation of his repose. 
Thus do I profit by books. * Lord, what learning is I ' 

How the deuce am I to direct you ? Hang me if I will be so 
rash as to put Scarborough simply. Fancy having this letter 
returned to me to read ! What a fellow you are I Well, I have 
heard that if there is a place in Yorkshire where there are fewer 
Thompsons than another, it is a place called Lendall. What 
a humiliating difference there is between you and Boerhaave, 
the physician, to whom somebody directed a letter from China, 

^ * Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality, 

Plagued her with sore despair.' 
' Bev. Franeis Garden, afterwards Sab-Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

K 2 
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'Boerhaave, the World/ or 'Europe/ at least. Fancy being 
directed to in another world. ' Merivale, the Sun ' — * Thompson, 
the Milky Way/ perhaps even 'Dobson, the Moon (shady side).' 
The best of it is the shady side is so conspicuous. 



Charles Mebiyale to Jakes Speddikg. 

GA]iBBn>OE, Ftbnuary 5, 1833. 

The burden you have imposed upon me is doubtless not a 
contemptible one; but it is lightened in the first place by the 
desire to serve you, upon which you so reasonably count; and 
in the second, I confess, by a scheme I have formed of going 
to the Rhenish provinces with Alford, which imperatively requires 
me to lay up, by whatever means, a supply of pecuniary resources. 
Mr. Eyre, however, stipulates for appearing before me twice a toeek, 
a fractional way of estimating my assistance which is both 
uncommon and degrading. However, as I told him at first in 
general terms that I had a vacancy, I could not, a Jbrtwriy deny 
that I had room when his demand upon it dwindled to twice 
a week — so the thing is settled. He cantered away through 
several consecutive sentences of Caesar, so as to make me think 
to myself, This man plucked ! The University must be improving I 
when all at once he came upon a line to this effect : ' Accessum 
est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus meridiano fere tempore,' which, 
when he construed ' Britain is accessible at midday to all manner 
of ships,' I recognized my own times again, and disbelieved, pro 
tantOj the improving tendencies of the human race. 

A propos of the tendencies of things. I find a strong tide of 
circumstances setting in direct for the Masonic lodge here ; and, 
as I have always held it to be the duty of a good citizen to swim 
with the majority when he cannot arrest their course, I have 
deemed it incumbent upon me to offer myself for a member of 
the same, in order of course to direct the movement rather than 
of myself enjoying it. I am assured that a great deal of philan- 
thropy is both taught and practised there; and as I do not 
observe that any extraordinary expense is incurred therein by 
the members, I conclude that benevolence cannot be more 
cheaply indulged in than by becoming one of the society. I 
cannot suppose that my arguments will have their natural logical 
effect upon you : but as I have observed that, upon all practical 
points of philosophy and politics, we have arrived by perfectly 
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different ways at the same point, I do not despair of meeting you 
in a Lodge — not in Lodge's Peerage — but in a Masonic one. 

News Eaisonn^e — Douglas Heath has come back, as you may 
suppose, who probably saw him off yesterday in London. 
Thompson missed seeing you in town — which was I suppose 
reciprocal — but brings word that you are manning or giving 
in marriage; which are, I take it^ the fire and the frying-pan 
in these matters. Alford's poems have come out, and sold 
rapidly the first day. Evans has been pleased to be very com- 
plimentary to him upon the subject, and I have received one 
or two severe snubs for starting grammatical difficulties. 

There are rumours current here that our progeny in London 
do not intend to admit their maternal society into free par- 
ticipation in their immunities. Such rumours are treated with 
contempt. 

Charles Mebivale to his Father. 

March 39, 1833. 

I thought that Alex had told you all that was to be said 
about the fellowships some days ago, and therefore deferred 
writing till I had news to communicate. You must have 
formed a very erroneous notion of the speed of any Johnian 
process if you thought that less than a week's examination and 
ten days to consider of it would suffice on the present occasion. 
The result will appear on Monday, and I am in the habit of 
considering myself morally certain of being successful, if that 
may be called success which depends not on actual existing 
merits, but upon the view the seniors may choose to take of my 
conduct, character, and performances for the last seven years, 
compared with the number of vacancies, which is five. I confess 
I am getting very cross and fractious as the prospect nears ; as 
is I believe the case with most people when anything comes at 
last after long delay and some disappointment. 

[Merivale was elected to a Fellowship of St. John's College on 
the same day with George Augustus Selwyn (March 25, 1833). 
He held it for sixteen years.] 

Mr. Merivale to his son Charles. 

{March 36, 1833) 

I vrish you most heartily joy of your Fellowship, and hope 
that the delay of attainment will only give zest to the enjoyment 
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— and that you will continue to hold it and prosper in it until 
such time as you shall have found a sufficient cause for vacating. 
I should have delighted to welcome you by a visit to Cambridge, 
according to the promise I made Tatham . . . (but) my visit 
must stand over till after the holidays, and then if you can 
persuade your Mother to join me it will be so much the better, 
though I should doubt her being prevailed upon, as she has it 
in contemplation to go into Devonshire in the beginning of 
May to make arrangements with Mrs. Peard, relative to our 
occupation of Barton Place on her quitting it ... I rejoice 
in the prospect of seeing your drama completed. We must 
put it into the hands of Charles Kean if you have a character 
for him. 

[The return to Barton Place was a subject of great satisfaction 
to all the family. The elder Merivales had left it in the year 
1818, not caring to live there after the marriage of their only 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Mallet; and had settled themselves 
first at Ezmouth, then at Exeter, and finally at Hampstead, 
where Mrs. Mallet's home was, and where they remained until 
their death. Barton Place in the meantime was let to Admiral 
Peard — the father of Garibaldi's Englishman — who rented it 
until his own death in 1833. 

In the spring of the same year Charles Merivale was ordained 
deacon ; but he did not undertake any parochial work until 1834, 
when, after receiving priest's orders, he acted as assistant-curate 
for a few months at Christ Church, Wobum Square.] 



Chables Mebivale to Rev. William Hefwobth Thokfson. 

St. JoHiff's, October 7, 1833. 

I send you a line that the melancholy news I have to com- 
municate with respect to poor Hallam may not be any longer 
delayed. You may see in the Morning Herald of this day the 
account of his sudden death at Vienna on September 15. I had 
notice of it this morning in a letter from John Frere, but telling 
the story in so dubious and strange a way that we flattered our- 
selves there might still be a mistake. Monteith dropped in to-day 
on his way to Italy, and is terribly cut up at being greeted with 
such nsMTs. It seems very odd that Heath, who must still be at 
Somersby, has sent no letter to us : and we are inclined to doubt 
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whether Hallam's &ther has sent the account there yei But we 
shrink from writing to the Tennysons. 
Which of us will go next ? 



Bey. Hehby Alfobd to Chableb Msbiyalx. 

AxFTOK, Nooember ii, 1833. 

• . . You say nothing more about Hallam, poor feUow. I do 
not remember anything for many years which has distressed me 
so much as his death. I sometimes sit and think of it till I feel 
quite unhappy ; it seems indeed a loud and terrible stroke from 
the reality of things upon the faery building of our youth. . . . 



Charles Merivalb to his Father. 

St. John's, February aa, 1835. 

There is a general expectation here of Manners Sutton being 
made a peer of, and a consequent vacancy and contest for the 
University. You will be amused to hear of my being obliged 
to testify in full conclave yesterday against the Master and Fellows 
of the college. It happened thus. Yesterday at dinner-time the 
Master sent round to us to meet him at the Lodge, immediately 
after Hall, where when we repaired, he made us a speech upon 
the state of affairs and probability of an election, in which case 
he said that it was highly desirable that the college should act 
in a body as usual, and ended with proposing to us to choose out 
of three persons who had occurred to him — Sir George Rose, 
Sir Alexander Grant, and Mr. Law, the Becorder of London. 
All were Johnians, all Tories, and the heaven-directed suffirage 
fell upon Law — I not saying a word, but feeling that I had got 
into a mess, and doubting whether to unsheathe my sword, and 
rushing into the midst of my enemies die gloriously, or to sit still 
and sulk. However, when the Master declared it to be his opinion 
that we were now unanimously agreed to support this same Law, 
I took up my parable, said that I was by no means agreeable, that 
perhaps I ought not to have come to their meeting to interrupt 
the unanimity of it at all ; but that, determined as I was not to 
support an Abercrombian ', I thought they could not look upon 
me as an intruder into their councils. So I should reserve myself 

^ Mr. J. Abercrombie, elected Speaker in the place of Manners Sutton ; in 
politicB he was a Whig. 
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for the cbanoe of finding some one to support who would suit 
my views better than a brother of Lord Ellenborough. All 
which, tersely expressed in about half as many words as I have 
related it in, had such an effect upon Tatham that he sent to me 
this morning to ask me to wine with hinu The Master also 
behaved in a very good old gentlemanly way : and I think they 
have generally a better opinion of my politics than heretofore. 
I am a&aid however that I shall be a terrible thorn in their sides : 
for the college tactics have long been to fight in phalanx, by which 
means they frequently are enabled to take the Trinity forces in 
detail and so cut them to pieces ; whereas I, who am not much 
perverted by college prejudices, sometimes am found acting the 
part of a Trinity man in partibus, and annoy them uncommonly 
in the rear. . . • 

[The narrow high Toryism of St. John's became more and more 
distasteful as time went on, and Merivale speaks of it in his 
letters home with increasing dissatisfaction. A year or two later 
than this, he writes to his father : * I have no private quarrel with 
any of our members, but live on courteous and friendly terms 
with all of them ' ; . . . ' but,' he adds, ^ there is a coarse, illiberal 
vulgarity in all this which, as a student and a clergyman, I deeply 
abhor. But I am a quiet and a timid man, and seldom venture 
even to remark upon it ; if I do I am easily to be put down by 
a laugh or a sneer. Conservative as I am, I seldom speak upon 
politics, because I know that the Conservatism of those about me 
is a rabid mania with Which I cannot sympathize.'] 

Rev. Henry Alfobd to Charles Merivale. 

Mareh, 1836U 

Come by all means at Easter ; one of our pupils is gone (from 
illness) for a time and probably will be av^y then, if not you can 
sleep at the inn ; but the former is most likely. How odd that 
you should examine schools at Birmingham. 

All well here and spring fast coming on — however this you 
don't care for — the daily delights of garden and plants, and soft 
west winds, and golden-edged clouds, and hills, and sunsets, 
and flowers ; these are to you but the toys with which children 
sport compared to the living interests of men and the following 
out imaginary tendenciea Well, be it so. I admire you in 
your line, but don't despair of making a convert of you after 
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all, by the aid of certain common portions of our minds and of 
the genial influence of teaching years; may we enjoy many 
together, enlivened by little snatches of personal talk and frequent 
letters. I desire nothing more. You have (most passively on 
my part) wound yourself about my heart, and are now almost 
the only connecting link with men and scenes and pursuits which 
I dearly love. Alcibiades ^ is relinquished. My dear girl is well, 
and sends her beet love to one whom she has so much reason to 
value for being my best friend. 

Thine eternally, H. A. 

Charles Mebtvale to Rev. William Hepworth Thompson. 

Cambbidoe, Nowmiber ao, 1836. 

I was just making off to Germany when I received your letter 
and last bundle of papers — sometime in July last — the latter of 
which I duly delivered into the hands of Longmans' right hand, 
Bees, together with my own just before I started, and studiously 
forgot everything connected with a subject which had been a sort 
of nightmare to me for some montha The last news I heard 
about the matter was that the book would not be published before 
Christmas, if so soon, there being an editor somewhere behind 
the curtain who mixes all the contributions up and gives a uniform 
tone and colour to the whole — probably that which proverbially 
results from such general inixture& However, I am much to 
blame for not having told you this before ; which I should un- 
doubtedly have done had I not unfortunately oscillated between 
the sense so prevalent on week-days of the propriety of referring 
the exercise of all higher duties to the Sunday, and the strong 
anti-sabbatical feeling which is so peculiar to that day when it 
arrives. However, as I have to-day sufficiently combated the 
superstitious tendency of our nature by declining to attend upon 
any one of the five-and-twenty funeral sermons which have been, 
are being, or are yet to be delivered in furtherance of Simeon's 
claims, I will not allow a scruple of conscience any longer to 
delay my saying thus much. . . . 

Our numbers here are coining rapidly to a point. Dobson 
has resolved on the Bar. H. Lushington' has not made his 
appearance yet, and Edmund swears to make the required sacrifice 
to filial duty after the summer term. We make up for the 

1 A drama he had begun. nyson's Princeaa was dedicated. He 

' Henry Lashiiigton, to whom Ten- was the author, in conjunction with 
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want of diffusion by intensity. The young ones are allow^ed 
considerable liberty of thought and speech, and are beginning 
to go alone under our judicious management. Holworthy has 
reappeared and been immediately bagged. Increasing years have 
not dimin i shed his conviction of the perfectibility of the human 
race, which infuses a new and valuable element into the some- 
times stagnant depths of apostolic discussion. Law is positively 
engaged for the next night's performance, and I believe Oldfield 
is soon to receive the reward of patient trotting. 

Have you seen the first specimen of Eemble's editorship?* 
I have not, but I hear it is all about Bussia and all Kemble- 
geschrieben« He has written to Blakesley requesting Cambridge 
contributions, which I recommend to your consideration in your 
holidays. Where are you going to for Christmas? or rather, 
first, when do you begin to sanctify the season? Wordsworth 
is coming up here at the beginning of December, before we break 
up, and I believe Steel also. Judging by the effeteness which a 
Cambridge term of pupillizing produces, I should think you must 
begin to count days and hours with some eagerness. However, 
it must be confessed that Cambridge is a place of less work and 
more lamentation over it than any other between the four seas. 
Wherefore the more try and come here before the middle of 
December. The expectation might induce us to relax once more 
into an apostolic conviviunL I believe there are various men in 
London who are only held in leash and ready to rush full-mouthed 
hr w€iaff hxiifUL \ 

I am going to make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness 
by dining at the Philos. Society's anniversary this day — ^for you 
will discover that in the course of this letter a day has slipped 
unperceived away, so little note of time does one take when one 
takes time to a note — and am just about to drees. So for the 
present, farewelL 

[In 1835 Charles Merivale stood for the Classical Professorship 
at King's College, London, but was unsuccessful ; and soon after- 
wards for the Head Masterships of Shrewsbury and St Paul's 



Qeorge Stovin Venables, of a volume 
of Tone entitled Joint CompositionB, 
Also of a short aeeount of the Italian 
War qf 1848-9, to which Venables pre- 
fixed a biographical memoir. In 1847 
he was appointed Chief Secretary of 
the Government at Malta, but fell into 
ill health and retired after a few 



years. His brother, Edmund Law 
Lushington, was Lord Rector and 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 

' Kemble edited the BriUsk aiui 
Foreign Bevieto from i8$5 to 1844. 

' On the prepared dainties, Homer, 
Biadf is. 91. 
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Schools succeesiyely, witli a like result. In 1838 he had another 
diaappointmenty at Bugby, where an assistant mastership, which 
he had good hopes of obtaining, was offered instead by Dr. Arnold 
to his brother Alexander, and accepted by him. 

Herivale was a good deal affected by the failure of these and 
similar schemes <now ten or twelve times repeated/ as he writes 
in July, 1838, and confessed to feeling 'perfectly disheartened' 
from making any further efforts. 

Meanwhile he went on with his Cambridge work. In 1836 and 
1837 he examined for the Classical Tripos, and in 1838 was 
appointed Select Preacher to the University, taking for his 
subject 'The Church of England a faithful witness for Christ, 
not destroying the Law but fulfilling it ^ '. It is to these sermons 
that the following passages from Mr. Merivale's diary refer.] 

From Mb. Mebtvale's Diabt. 

November 21. Let me turn to preserve a few sentences 

just received from Charles on the reception of his third sermon. 
' I am quite surprised to find that it has excited a sort of sensation 
highly favourable and complimentary. To sum up all opinions 
in one — ^Whewell pronounces, that in point of construction and 
scope ''it is more than Hugh Bose could have done" — and the 
rest of the world are astonished at my ehqvience, (This for the 
family ear.) I am truly gratified at discovering my own popularity 
in the eagerness which every one manifests to say the civilest 
things he can of my performances. I am pressed to publish, 
but, as the concluding sermon is not yet written, and my fears 
are centred on my winding up, I cannot yet pretend to any 
intention that way. The commonplace will think my second 
sermon, on Scripture interpretation, heterodox — though I am 
sufficiently fortified in my own conceit by the opinion of Whewell, 
Peacock, and the ^ite.* 

December 4. Charles writes to Herman, ' I am likely to appear 
in print, being urged by the apprehensions of my kind friends, 
who doubt whether I can have the courage to commit m3rself 
to my opinion& However, I have received such decisive en- 
couragement from the Master of Trinity' that I do not think 
I run any risk of offending.' 'I am come to great dignity, 
though it is but a peradventure yet; having been induced by 

^ Published by Heasrs. Deighton ' Dr. Wordaworth. Merivale was 
ft B«1L appointed Hulsean Lecturer for 1861. 
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proper solicitation to offer myself as a candidate for the Hulsean 
Lectureship, I entered the field with little or no expectation 
of support from the electora^ hut with the idea that it would 
open the way for another time.' And he then goes on to state 
his agreeable suipiise at finding such warm encouragement from 
Dr. Wordsworth, who has actually engaged his vote in his fiiyour. 
This is, indeed, yery delightful, and I am in a fever of parental 
anxiety and anticipated triumph. God be with him in his 
endeavours ! 

December 17. Finished Charles's sermons last nighty and think 
him quite right to print, notwithstanding his apprehensions 
of the anger they will occasion in certain quarters. It seems 
to me that he has opened a very original and a very just and 
rational view of roligion, considered with reference to the present 
state and frame of society. 'I am not come to destroy the 
Law, but to fulfil,' L e. the Natural Law, antecedent to all 
Revelation. 

April 15, 1839. Letter from Charles with intelligence of his 
being selected for Whitehall Preacher at the recommendation 
of the Regius Professor, Turton', and wholly unsought for by 
himself. This is the iaxt result of the character acquired for him 
by his sermons. 

Chables Mebtvale to his Father. 

Cambbidok, AprH 14, 1839. 

I am much obliged to you for introducing the sharp edge of 
the wedge into the Palatinate. The dear little sermons are doing 
their work bravely. When I came here I found a note from 
Professor Turton, whom I had enriched with a copy, desiring 
a conference. He began by desiring me to prepare myself to 
decide upon a point which might have the greatest consequence 
in my future life in this world, upon which he was willing to 
allow me ample time for deliberation, and which respected 
an appointment he had it in his power to recommend me for. 
Here's a new black bishopric to be set up, thinks I to myself^ 
in New Zealand or South Australia, and my heart sank within 
me. However it luckily turned out to be something quite 
different, being nothing else than the very Whitehall preacher- 
ship upon which you have already set your eyes. I speedily 

' Afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
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intimated that the subject required about as little deliberation 
as any that could be oonceiyed, as soon as I had satisfied myself 
that its duties were such as to be compatible with my present 
situation here. The Professor enjoined upon me the most 
profound secrecy ; and as I had every reason to expect a speedy 
release from all uncertainty I did not stretch a point even in your 
&Your. I have heard this morning from the Bishop. He says 
my duties will not commence till October, as the present 
Cambridge Preacher has taken an additional six months in order 
to fiacilitate some arrangements respecting it. The appoint- 
ment lasts six years: consists in preaching twice on alternate 
Sundays, or according to any other arrangement the preachers 
make between themselves; and the salary is £300 per annum. 
I sup{)ose the expenses ynUl be about £50. The Professor gave 
me to understand that the Bishop employed him to recommend 
from time to time the likeliest men of the rising generation : so 
I may assume to myself the title which the Romans used to 
confer (as Louisa will learn by-and-bye) of Princeps Juventutis. 

Charles Mebivale to Rev. Dr. Ghbistopheb Wordsworth. 

Ifay 9, 1839. 

... I am one of the four thousand five hundred subscribers 
to your Greece ; the Athens Portfolio, as it is here called from 
association with the Cambridge Portfolio. Tou put more life and 
spirit into Geography, terraqueous maid, than I thought her 
passive disposition capable of. She always appeared to me a 
most insipid young lady. But I cannot forgive your engraver, 
or designer's initial letters, which violate all principles. But it is 
time for us booksellers* hacks to look about us. There is a most 
spiteful assault upon Alford and his edition of Donne in the New 
British Magassiney which seems to have no idea that a publisher's 
sixty-pound cheque is not an adequate bribe to engage a man's 
individual attention for half a dozen years. I am quite concerned 
to hear what your brother John is going to do for Lempri^re. It 
is just as if some scrupulous person should do Scott's novels back 
into real history. I look upon Lempri^re as a man of the highest 
imagination, which by a peculiar idiosyncrasy fell into an alpha- 
betical form, in which the advantage of reference is more than 
counterbalanced by the constant dislocation of continuity. He 
was an index-maker of a higher order of beings, a vocabulist of the 
moon, of which he could probably have written a most veritable 
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and entertaining history^ indoding all the scandal about her 
panunour, the man in the moon. AH whieh I do not think lies 
at all in your brother's line. Besides^ what with this work and 
Charles' grammar, and all the crude poetae^lrMci's^ whieh wiU 
doubtless follow, how detestable wiU your fiunQy name become to 
unborn generations of schoolboya I should be Teiy sony erer to 
have a son grow up to loathe his Wordsworth. 

Fbox Mb. Msbivaije's Diabt. 

J'e2»rMafy 16, 1840. At Whitehall this morning. Heard CSiarles 
preach what I thought a very good practical sermon on Matt. x. 36, 
' And a man's foes shall be they of his own household ' — a some- 
what ticklish text, considering that Sir Bobert Peel was planted 
immediately in front of him — but I am conTinced it was merely 
accidental, and without any political allusion, unless indeed- it was 
in /avour of the enemy, by excepting the ladies from the general 
dangers attending too dose fiuniliarity. Indeed the peculiarity of 
the text, considering the principal auditor, neyer struck me till 
upon subsequent reflection \ 

Chables Mebiyale to his Fatheb. 

Man ^"K 1^4^ 

. . . When you see Alex, and inquire into the views of hisanti- 
subscription petitioners, ask him whether it is txmscMMOt or 
eonsciouBnesa which is at the bottom of the uneasiness people feel 
under the circumstances in question. I believe the Athanasian 
Creed is susceptible of a satisfactory defence, though on grounds 
which would not be perhaps quite intelligible to the mass of the 
congregation : nevertheless I feel uneasy in reading it, because 
I know there are many in every congregation who think meanly 
both of it and of me in consequence. On the other hand, 
Hr. knows as well as I do that there are a hundred mis- 
translations in the N.T. — verses undoubtedly spurious, passages 
literally incorrect, Le. accommodated to the understandings of 
the Jews, &c. — but our conscience is not hurt in reading these 
passages because we are not consciotAS that they are stumbling- 
blocks to the congregation. 

^ This alludes to the famous bed- the ladies of her household, oontrary 

ehamber aflkir of the previous year, to the usual eustom on a ohange of 

when Sir Bobert Peel resigned, be- government, 
cause the Queen insisted upon keeping 
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The cry, therefore, against the Athanasian Creed and other parts 
of the service I conceive to be almost entirely owing to a morbid 
irritability on the part of the clergy, perfectly inconsistent, in 
strict logic, with their coolness on other points. I repudiate it 
therefore entirely as a matter of conscience, though as a question 
of expediency under the circumstances, which are not perhaps 
likely to alter, it seems very well to deserve the consideration of the 
bishops whether such alterations as those proposed should not be 
effected. Now in a matter of conscience, if every other means 
failed or seemed hopeless of succeeding, I might take the coarse 
and harsh step of subscribing a general petition to Parliament : but 
in a matter of expediency it is surely only decent to leave the 
affair in the hands of the natural guardians of our Church-interests, 
the bishops. Besides, I hold the practice of petitioning to be one 
of our vulgar, ' modem short-cuts to an object, adopted in nine 
cases out of ten with a view to intimidation rather than anything 
else, to save the time and trouble and uncertainty of private 
conferences with authorities. 

I believe there are few bishops of the present day who would 
not be glad to have private and amicable consultations on such 
subjects with clergy or laity : he would be induced probably in 
consequence to take steps to discover the feelings of his diocese 
generally, and so would be able to ascertain the value of individual 
opinions which when appended to a petition in the shape of a 
signature must all weigh just alike. I think the first step in 
Church reform must be to raise the character and weight of the 
bishops, which must be done by increasing their self-respect, which 
vrill foUow when they find themselves bona fide treated by their 
flocks as becomes the station we profess to assign to them. But if 
we are to call them our spiritual pastors and masters, and then, at 
the first emergency, run up to the legislature and invoke it to 
control them, how can they help acting with all the indecision and 
temporizing of men in a false position ? The Church ought to 
consider itself in a state of siege, and not rebel against giving its 
leaders far more decisive authority than they at present possesa 

Chablbs Hxbtvals to Rev. William Hefwobth Thompson. 

Juty 99, 1840. 

. • . Hilnes I saw on Monday ^ : he was just going out of town, 
having made a parting nibble at Lord Palmerston, by which I 

' Bichard Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. 
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suppose he will maintain his credit with Monteith through the 
recess. The latter was very anxious to get Milnes to take him to 
an evening party at Lord Palmerston's, ' to see how a traitor looked 
in domestic life,' but Milnes had no idea of any one interfering 
with his own monopoly, and could not be persuaded. . • . 

I went to the House of Lords on Tuesday to be in at the death 
of the cathedrals which the Commission has been hunting so 
pertinaciously for so many years. I fear they are indeed fiXa^ami 
Xoio^uuK. Ljrttelton made a very good and highly promising speech, 
taking the ground of the capability of the Chapters being revived 
according to their former uses, forming as they were perhaps in- 
tended to do, and might very well be made to do, an aristocratical 
element between the monarchy of the bishops and the democracy, 
or rather villeinage, of the parsons. But this I imagine is exactly 
what the Episcopal Commissioners foresee and want to prevent, 
and all the principal lay authorities seem to rush headlong into 
their views : such is the blind instinct of centralization by which 
people seem to be impelled in these days. It is exactly the same 
way in which every one seemed to conspire to prostrate all the 
independent state powers before the feet of the emperors. But the 
Bishop of London ^ is no Augustus, and takes very little pains to 
conduct his aggressions under legitimate form. . . . 

Charles Hebivalb to his Fatheb. 

August 7, 184a 

As a man of strong character, who will naturally carry great 
weight and influence among his clergy, I hail his (ThirlwalFs) acces- 
sion to the bench as the best thing that has been done for the Church 
for years. He must stand up against the Bishop of London, whose 
strides towards the Popedom of England are quite fearful. I 
heard him speak in the House the other night on the Chapters Bill, 
and a most magnificent speech it was for power and resolution — 
quite what one imagines a speech of Pitt's might have been — but 
parading more monstrous principles of Church tyranny — I mean 
tyranny over the Church — than I could have conceived. His idea 
of the clergy is simply that of two elements, the bishop and his 
creatures : and his speech was a plain admission of the principle 
that there should be no independent body between the Bishop and 
the parochial clergy. . . • 

The Eastern question seems to be important just now, not with 

^ Blomfield. 
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any idea of a war with France, but as regards our position with 
Bussia. ... In the meantime my Mend Monteith is busy instill- 
ing his views of foreign policy into the minds of the Chartists, 
and I believe has converted Messrs. Collins and Lovett to a full 
conviction of Lord Palmerston's treason. 

We shall be glad to receive you on the seventeenth, if that is the 
day. I am going on Monday to pay a visit to Thornton in North- 
amptonshire : but shall return of course before the next Sunday. 
On the 24th, or perhaps the 23rd, by mail, I shall leave for Dublin, 
where I am to spend a week with Helps, Lord Morpeth's secretary, 
at the Castle. I suppose the great people will be away at that 
time of the year, and the whole government of the country will be 
in our hands. I promise to try and get 0*Connell hanged. 

DuBLUf, Septeimber a, iS4a 

. . . The aspect of the people is better than I expected. 
Although all classes are apparently lower in their ideas of com- 
fort and decency than the corresponding ones in England, and 
the lowest certainly as destitute-looking as possible, yet there is 
very little appearance of real, urgent suffering. I very much 
doubt there being so much physical suffering here as in London : 
the b^gars are not very numerous, and beg for the most part with 
an easy professional air which makes no impression at all upon 
the English traveller. The new union workhouse seems not to 
have drained them off, though it is very full of paupers. The 
whole talk here seems to be about the state of the country. Even, 
in England nine-tenths of our conversation is on the state of 
Ireland, and here there seems to be no other subject mentioned 
among English and Anglo-Irish whatever. So far I am sure we 
do justice to Ireland. I hear from Helps the statements and 
expectations of the official people, who see everything rose-colour, 
and firmly believe that the people here are rapidly becoming the 
most moral and virtuous, and will soon be the most prosperous on 
earth. 

The temperance movement is an extraordinary phenomenon* 
There are now two millions and a half of sworn water-drinkers here, 
and this experiment has continued more than a year with little or 
no falling back ^ It seems also impossible to doubt the fact of the 

' Father Mathew (1790—1856% the flocked roand him to take the pledge 

* Apostle of Temperance,' waa just at —150,000 in Cork alone in the course 

the height of his iSune and success at of a few months, 
ihia tame. 'VHiereTer he went crowds 
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eomparatiye tranquillity of the country, and remarkable diminu- 
tion of crimes of violence — Ireland was always peculiarly firee from 
all other kinds of crime. I haye just returned from Armagh, 
where I went to see Allott \ and look through the Orange spec- 
tacles, and from him and people there I certainly heard a very 
different story, but the evidence of £acts in their own immediate 
neighbourhood is decidedly against theuL The improvements in 
the town and neighbourhood of Armagh are very remarkable. 
There exists one, and hardly more than one, small straw-roofed 
hut in the town, which is pointed out as the lodging of James II, 
probably therefore the best at that time. Now, with a very few 
exceptions, all the houses are of stone, two, three, and four stories 
high. Armagh may be compared to Salisbury, and is hardly 
inferior to it, except in shops, in which all Irish towns are very 
behindhand. The cathedral is the most beautiful restoration I 
ever saw ; the service excellent. Allott chirps and chaunts with the 
most glorious uproariousness, and the gallant old primate smiles 
and nods approval and invites him to dinner at the end. I had 
the good fortune last Sunday to follow in his wake, and raiewed 
my acquaintance with Dr. Mortimer O'Sullivan. 

Chablbs Mbbivale to William Bodhaic Donke. 

Babtov Placi, Septernhm' 16, 1840. 

Since I left London some three weeks ago, I have been taking 
a cursory view of Ireland, a most uninteresting country, I must 
confess, to be made the subject of nine- tenths of an Englishman's 
conversation. It is a melancholy thing to travel in a country 
where the Bomans have never been before one, without camps or 
associations, in all the unredeemed barbarism of two thousand 
years ago. The world has sustained few greater misfortunes than 
Agricola's failing to make his proposed invasion. The Bomans 
were the only people who could and would have subdued the Irish. 
They would have smashed them in the first year, and broken their 
spirit in ten or twenty more, and left them an easy conquest to the 
Danes and Saxons. Short work would they have made with 
O'Gonnell and BepeaL 

I have nothing more to say at present about my historical pro- 
ceedings '. Goates has disappointed me in not forwarding the 

^ Richard Allott, Dean of Armagh. Samnite Wan, by Prof. ICalden. Part 

' A Hii^Uny t^BiWM^ in three paH», II: from the Samnite Wartto Caeaar, 

for the Society for the Diffuaion of by W. B. Donne. Part III: Imperial 

Useful Knowledge. Part I : up to the Rome, by C. Merivale. Only the first 
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CSommittee's remarks ; perhaps they have not made them. So I 
sappose I shall not get a number out in October as I had expected. 
I haye four numbers in print. We are in straits about the title. 
I proposed * History of Imperial Rome/ which is objected to, and 
* History of the Boman Empire ' suggested^ which I rather want to 
ayoidy as it seems to bind one to a more complete and general 
history of both East and West, without any natural termination, 
than I like. 

I want to confine myself to Bome as a centre, and trace the 
Boman blood as it issued from that fountain, and ran fainter and 
fainter in the distant provinces. When the fountain ceases to play 
after Gonstantine, I have little interest comparatively in its provin- 
cial dilutions. Will ' History of Bome under the Emperors ' do ? 

Charles Mebtvale to his Father. 

LoNDOH, October 96, 1840. 

Tou will be impatient to hear about the Cambridge proceed- 
ings \ and I should have written to you before, but what with 
sermons and lectures, the duties of a committee-man have left 
me uncommonly little time. 

When Lord Lyttelton was first mentioned to me as an expec- 
tant candidate three or four months ago, I remonstrated and 
protested against the idea, conceiving the prospect of a contest 
hopeless, and having a great reluctance to back so young a man 
in such an affair. But when I found that he was actually set up, 
I could not hesitate to give him my support on various grounds : 
firsts as the opposite party began with parading Lord Lyndhurst 
as a High Tory, and insisting on making it a political question, 
which we have all along deprecated ; but principally because I 
have a strong feeling of the duty of the University to discourage 
a mere political partisan of whatever party. Lyttelton has fully 
satisfied his acquaintance that he is a man of principle and in 
earnest. Li politics I believe he is exactly the Conservative you 
and I would wish to identify ourselves with, and I consider his 
Church principles a very important reason for a clergyman's 
adheaion. 

The newspapers draw most striking contrasts between the 

part wan publiBhed when the Society of the UniTersity ; Lord Lyttelt<oii 

failed, and the woik was stopped; represented the younger Conservative 

but thui was the origin of Merivale*s element in opposition to Lord Lynd- 

Hittory qffke Romans under (he Empire. hurst, the High Tory candidate. 
^ Eleetion to the High Stewardship 

L 2 
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extenud merita, academical and ciyil honours, &c., of the tw6 
candidates : we think that with men of reflection this wHI rather 
serve our turn by reminding them that there are strong private 
reasons, which we should be very reluctant to bring forward, but 
which are in reality at the bottom of the fixed determination of 
a very large body in the University to oppose Lord Lyndhurst. 
This opposition is nothing new. When it was first proposed to put 
him up six years ago, it was immediately met by the strongest 
possible reclamation, and we think it rather too bad of the 
High Tories to insist on forcing so unpopular a man upon us. . • • 

Gambbidos, Nootmher 6. 

. . . Hy hope, wish, and expectation is that we shall show 3cx> 
Conservative votes on the polL If the Whigs join us heartily, 
which they have not done hitherto, we shall probably have a 
migority. This I don't care about : but I am convinced that 300 
Conservative votes on this question will sensibly modify the 
tactics and perhaps the cabinet of the next Conservative ministry. 
It is very little matter if this affair should, as you think, retard 
the accession of the Conservatives for a few months, in com- 
parison with the advantage it will be to the cause of conservatism, 
to show them what is the condition of the support which they are 
to look for from so large a body of Churchmen. 

With these views I am very glad to hear that Peel has written 
a letter in which he says ' the success of Lord Lyndhurst is the 
object nearest to his heart.* The Bishop of London tells us that 
this declaration will be a great advantage to us, in rousing still 
more the Church party, who will not be dictated to on these 
subjects by their political leaders. . • . 

Caxbiodgk, NooamJber 8, 1840. 

Tour question, 'how the ConservcAive cause can be improved by 
a split in the ranks?' brings, I think, the discussion between us 
to issue upon a general principle, and admits in my mind of a 
satisfactory answer. What is the Conservative cause ? You will 
agree with me in saying that its object is simply the maintenanoe 
of our institutions, and placing them on the strongest ground. Is 
it necessary to identify that object with the speedy advent of the 
Conservative party to place ? I certainly wish to see Peel minister, 
because ordinarily the minister has better means of advancing the 
objects of the cause he espouses than the leader of the opposition. 
But this is not always the case. The experience of the last five 
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years is, I rather think, against it. Could Peel have done more 
for our true interests if he had been precariously seated in place 
during that time, than he has done on the opposite benches? 
Would he not in that case have been forced over and over again 
to descend from the high moral ground which he has been enabled 
to take, to the immense advantage of the cause? I believe, as 
a general proposition, an opposition, by being able to choose its 
own ground, has great advantages over a weak Government : and 
I confess that I look with great dread to the accession of the 
Conservatives to office unless they can command a majority which 
will enable them to maintain the high principles they have 
assumed in opposition. The cause of the breaking up of the Whig 
party is that they have not been able to maintain in office the 
specious and popular principles by which they gradually acquired 
it. Accordingly, I can easily imagine that a split upon a question 
of principle, if it shall have the effect of strengthening the section 
of Conservatives who take their stand most confidently upon 
principle, and are, I believe, the real nucleus of the Conservative 
propaganda, will have a good effect upon the general cause of 
conservatism, even though it should delay the accession of the 
party to office. 

But this is meant merely as a general aigument. I do not 
believe that the present contest can have any of the disastrous 
effects you imagine. The Conservative ranks have been yawning 
and gaping on all sides for the last five years, and great have 
been the paeans sung by the ministerial papers whenever Glad- 
stone, or Stanley, or others have shown symptoms of restiveness 
in the hames& But only observe how the cause has flourished 
during that period — as I verily believe— not in spite of, but in 
consequence of these divisions, which have proved to the country 
that the Conservatives were men of principle, and would no sacri- 
fice their principles to apparent party advantages. The Church 
party have more than once flatly refused to follow Peel and the 
main body, but surely they have been far more a source of strength 
than of weakness to the general cause. In the present instance 
Gladstone is working heartily for Lyttelton. He is a relation, no 
doubt ; but according to your argument he ought to sacrifice every 
feeling to an extended view of political expediency. 

But the present case is really one of little poUtical or party 
importance ; and I cannot but think that when the din of the 
newspapers and the buzz of the dubs have ceased to confuse us, 
we shall all look back to it in the same light. . . • 
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ChABLSS HutZYALI TO RsY. WlLLIAX HeFWOBTH ThOMFSOH. 

Tom to the paaaage in Paley on the adTantages of ill-health, and 
add to his enumeration the melancholy satisfeustion of seeing your 
friends fall into the most infernal scrape in the world, yourself 
bedridden and intact. Such, I have no scruple at this stage of the 
proceedings to say, must be proved by the result of the polling. 
The puerility of the whole affair has been inconceiyable. Don't 
belieye a word about the Whigs laying deep designs to split up the 
Gonservatives. The whole machinery set in motion has been 
this. The Master, Whewell, and Thorpe set the thing going at 
the instigation of Blakesley and Perry. No sooner had twenty 
men put their names to the requisition, under the moral coercion 
of the three names just mentioned, than the above were seized 
with a panic, which they showed by keeping entirely clear of all 
the proceedings, and frightening away several others who might 
have been influential. When at the end of a fortnight things 
looked imcommon bad, at least the Conservative mine had been 
worked not very successfully, and the papers were blustering 
away about the political importance of the contest, back they came 
and wanted to put an extinguisher on the business. To their 
great disgust they found they had fallen into complete contempt, 
and people who might have thought much like them would not 
listen to counsels coming from them. It was thought moreover 
that Lyttelton had a right to Whig support, and if that promised 
fairly, the Conservatives had no right to draw back. So on we 
went like men in a beleaguered city ; the last proposals of 
surrender were rejected; the slightest straws of hope eagerly 
caught at ; Whewell, &c., storming and raving at the meshes they 
found themselves in ; Kemble sending down the neatest and most 
plausible fallacies in the shape of calculations on the strength of 
the Whigs, founded on the numbers who voted for Cavendish 
eight years ago I Perry looking more like an angel than a man ; 
Blakesley alone, perfectly self-satisfied, writing transcendental 
morality in the Globe, and correcting the mis-statements of Times 
and Foat with scrupulous veracity. Myself, like Simeon in the 
last days of the siege of Jerusalem, cherishing a morbid supersti- 
tion that there must come a miracle at the end to save us from 
a catastrophe too absurd for sober history. 

However, to the poll we go on Wednesday. I begin to despise 
the sensations of men who are going to be hanged. It's all very 
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well on a fine sunny morning to feel that one is going to be 
a martyr to morality ; but in the night watches philosophy ebbs 
apace, and the sense of the ridiculous grows unnaturally acute. 
Our numbers on the poll vrill range from 300 to 500 ; I think it 
is hardly possible they can rise higher. The enemy may be 
expected to count from 900 to 1,200, if there is any faith in their 
own calculations; and I see no reasonable ground of reducing 
them lower than the former number ; so that unless you can pair 
off with 400 hale men, I think you need not violate the ordinary 
rules of morality. 

Welly this eyening a small barrel of concentrated essence of 
gunpowder will be introduced under the Yice-Chancellor's chair. 
At the fatal moment Blakesley, Brogden, and Kemble will form 
a train. Brookfield will set fire to Christie and apply him to the 
latter, and up we shall go, majority and minority, to a place 
where Trinity is better appreciated ! 

You will survive to write our history. Don't speak of us so 
much as we were, as how we appeared in the columns of the 
Globe and Morning Herald, whose leading articles have done cer- 
tainly not less than justice to our high sense of honour, morality, 
Conservatism and Christianity. 

I enclose you some materials in the shape of pills no. i and 
pills no. 2 which we prescribe, like Morison, according to the 
supposed constitution of the patient. They are Maurice s con- 
tribution to our cause. 

9t. JoRir's, November 19^ 1840. 

With respect to our late disaster, what is there to say, except 
that, more fortunate than Francis I, we have lost our honours, but 
nothing else. • . . The scene in the Senate House baffles all 
description. 'There were the young barbarians all at play' in 
the gallery, their spirits and ferocity keeping pace with the rising 
majority, so that it became hardly possible to endure the place. 
Lyttelton stood it through with great pluck. He and the Master 
got hissed in the ante-chapel the next evening. . . . We consoled 
ourselves on Thursday night with a joyous supper at my rooms, 
embracing Trench and Brookfield, Alford, Milnes, H. Lushington 
iir dZei^ and the Cambridge residents. Kemble, who possesses 
the rare merit of being equally good, absent or present, furnished 
forth a large part of the repast. Brookfield's experiences of 
Calvinists, and Trench's self-rebuked amusement were equally 
edifying. I delighted the company with a Sors Ciccranianoy which 
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I had culled from that morning's lectures. Gato, it seems, says 
on some occasion, ' Invitus quidem feci ut L. Flamininum fortissi- 
mum virum e senatu eiicerem, s^ptem annis postquam consul fuisset 
— sed noUmdam putavi Uhidinem ! ' 

Milnes has been as rich as usual, and showed more constancy 
and pluck in the matter than I was prepared to give him credit 
for. He sent a good article to the HertjUd^ which, barring 
a bouncing lie about the number of our broken promises, was 
a fair representation of our case. 

To conclude seriously, I think we have struck a blow which 
will have consequences ; and if the moral be remembered, it is 
better on some accounts that the gross physical circumstances 
of the case should be not less decisive against us than they are. 
A larger minority might have made a breach in the Conserva- 
tive party and have created no greater moral sensation that at 
present. . . • 

Chables Merivale to his Motheb. 

HzBEHOUBB, Keswick*, January la, 1841. 

I write from the banks of the Bassenthwaite water, which is at 
this moment entirely frozen over and covered with snow from one 
to two feet deep. The whole country, mountain and valley, is 
deeply covered in the same way, the pine woods on the sides of 
the hills giving the only variety of colour to the scene. The 
mail goes on horseback, and comes in twenty-four hours after his 
time. The parson thinks it absurd to go to church. The coal 
carts made an unsuccessful attempt to reach their accustomed 
haunts yesterday, and, after a very feeble attempt at a thaw, the 
frost seems set in again to-day with a good prospect of con- 
tinuance. 

I reached this place on Wednesday with an incipient cold, 
which has since confined me to the house ; but I think I shall 
burst my bonds to-day. Our indoors society is pleasant, consisting 
of an old gentleman and lady, the grandfather and grandmother 
of the family ; an elder son with second wife and first wife's child ; 
a younger son, my friend, vacant, as the Germans say; and 
another sons widow with four children; the widow's brother, 
a hobbledehoy ; and an agreeable young artist, my friend's friend, 
who is doing the family wholesale. To these add an old aunt. 
They are a quiet, easy, silent set, having had a great deal of 

* The reaidenoe of the Spedding fiunily. 
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affliction in their family, and I fear the prospect of more. We 
caught a Russian ooimt one day to dine, who lives in the neigh- 
bourhood, whether within the Russian domains, which I believe 
are very contiguous, or not, I am not sure. But the country seems 
on the whole extremely destitute of population. Old Mrs. 
Spedding remembers as a child being called to the window to see 
what a crowd there was assembled in an adjoining field, which 
amounted on enumeration to nine persons: but I suppose it is 
difficult to collect so large a number even at this day, or they 
would have got the roads cleared before this time. If you have 
sent my skates, they are probably waiting duly for the thaw 
at Kendal or Ambleside : no wheel carriage has got to Keswick 
for the last five days. If I had been two days later I should 
have been stopped, and had to throw myself upon the mercy 
of Dr. Arnold. 

If the roads are passable I propose to pay the Doctor a visit on 
Saturday, and to return home about the middle of the following 
week. I hope I shall find Alex, and the bride in London, when 
I must faU on my knees before them and apologize for not having 
written ; having forgotten, or rather having never known, their 
direction at Clifton. 

I hope you are all well and enjoying the eternal spring of the 
London streets. 

[The Winter of 1840-1 was a time of great anxiety and sorrow in 
the Merivale family. Reginald, never strong, became now seriously 
ill, and after some months of gradual decline died on May i, 1841. 
MeanwhUe Alexander's health also began to fail, and after winding 
up his affairs at Rugby he brought his wife to Barton Place, 
where on June 11 he too breathed his last, and a few days later 
was laid in the grave beside his brother. A touching entry in 
Mr. Merivale's diary (May 30, 1841) records ^ A month of mourn- 
ing for the dead, and of most fearful anxiety for the living son. 
My greatest comfort is to have Charles here to assist in keeping 
up the spirits of the rest of the party.' 

Dr. Arnold wrote at once to o£fer the vacant mastership to 
Charles : ' I thank you for your kind letter, most interesting though 
most distressing. The moment that I had read it, I felt deter- 
mined, if I was obliged to fill up your brother's place as a Master, 
to endeavour at least as far as in me lay to find a successor such 
as he would approve of; and therefore I write to ask whether you 
could be persuaded yourself to join us at Rugby. I need say 
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nothing of the situation, because you know it welL I will only 
say that your coming here would be a high gratification to myself 
personally, and I think it would be a credit and an advantage to 
the school to have a man of your name and high character 
amongst us .' Merivale had other schemes in view, however, and 
did not see his way to accept the offer.] 

Charles Mebiyalb to his Fathsb. 

... As far as I can learn no one eyen pretends to have any- 
thing to say about Politics ^ Sir Robert's taciturnity seems to 
have imparted itself even to the Club gossips. Indeed nobody 
ventures to give an opinion about anything for fear of finding, 
when the great brazen head does open its mouth, that he will 
have something to back out of. For my own part, though 
I doubt not that anything proceeding therefrom will have a very 
oracular sound, I question whether it will be found upon con- 
sideration to be less of a truism than the Time is Time of its 
illustrious prototjrpe. 

Chables Merivale to his Sister Louisa*. 

LoHDON, Aygusioa, 184 1. 

I was delighted with your lively history of your adventures. 
You seem to have been nearly as much persecuted with the 
rain, in your landslip expedition, as I was last year in mine. 
Only I had the merit of encountering it at setting out, and 
subduing it by mere force of character. , 

I have just had a few glimpses of John during my flying 
visits here; but with him life seems to be one continued 
breakfast, to which he was invited once for all at his birth, so 
that I have found him very little at home'. . • . 

People seem to think it perfectly hopeless to speculate on 
what Sir Robert will do — which I imagine is the most impor- 
tant question now. A number of people came to Whitehall 
this morning to watch his countenance during the reading of 

' Lord Melbourne resigned in July ' John Lewis, fifth son of Mr. and 

and Peel became Prime Minister, and Mrs. Merivale, boi-n November la, 

in February, 1842, brought in his Bill 18 15, died at Dawlish in December, 

to reduce the duty on corn by one- 1886. He was educated at Harrow 

half. and Cambridge, and succeeded to 

' Louisa Anne, eldest daughter and Eeglnidd*s clerkship in the Office 

sixth child of Mr. and Mrs. Merivale. of Begistrars in Chancery. 
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the Lord's Prayer, and see whether he manifested any writhings 
of consoience at the clause about our daily bread: but he did 
not ahoWy so we are still as much in the dark as ever. I hope 
you rejoice in the exposure the dissenters have made of them- 
selyesy in getting up what they called a relAffwina conference, 
and then finding that they must either exclude religion from 
it altogether or come to a general fight. I think it will do an 
infinity of good. 



Chables Merivale to William Bodham Donne. 

Gambsidge, Nowmber i6, 184 1. 

You may have inferred from my long silence that my his- 
torical labours have been for some time completely at a standstill. 
The spring and early part of the summer of this year were 
marked by successive losses in our family, which, besides taking 
me a great deal away from Cambridge, gave me very little heart 
for pursuing my ordinary avocations. 

Spurred on however by certain missives hurled at me by 
Coates, I am now turning my thoughts Eomeward again. 
I have inquired in vain for any numbers of your history, and 
fear from what Blakesley has lately told me of the illness which 
has prevailed in your family, that your labours have been inter- 
rupted during the summer as well as mine. I shall be very 
glad to hear both how you and yours are and what your literary 
doings and prospects are. Blakesley adds that you propose 
leaving your house about this time, and taking up your abode 
whether in the Isle of Wight or Anglesey I forget— I suppose 
the former. In either case I should think you might make it 
convenient to pass through Cambridge and possibly stay some 
days here : but I do not understand these things. 

We have a particular reason for wishing to see you here, 
which is that we might talk over with you the scheme, which 
we have just heard of as originating in Oxford, for a new 
Philological Museiun. Stanley, yoiir bishop's son, professes to 
be the Oxford editor, and wants a Cambridge coadjutor \ This 
he is not likely to get indeed, as far as it is the function of an 
editor to correspond with contributors and correct the press. 
Unity of place and action are more essential in this case than 
even in the French drama, and I suppose he would claim Oxford 

* Arihor Penrhjn Stanley, Dean started, but was not carried on 
of Westminster. The magazine was beyond the first few numbers. 
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as the place. . • . We think that you will perhaps enter yourself 
as at least an occasional assistant, and I suppose if the magazine 
is started at all it must be in faith rather than upon any more 
satisfactory principle. 

The Trinity men are welcoming their new Master to-day'. 
He came from town upon the same tiger with Van Amburgh \ and 
I understand received the cheers of the undergraduates with 
great and unmerited truculence. I rather expect both tutors 
and men will find him something of a King Stork, but am not 
sure they might not be all the better for a sharper curb. 

I have been talking with Spedding about some Shakespearian 
lucubrations of his touching some theory which he has got about 
the division of the acts of Lear and Much Ado^ &c., which may 
I hope lead him into further criticisms. In his hands I expect 
that even these extra classic subjects may be presented as a good 
illustration of the influence of classical study upon more general 
criticism. This has led me to think of a subject which, with 
all due respect to your disclaimer of the means of assisting, 
might, after sinunering a little while in your head, issue in 
a very desirable and interesting essay — interesting to the author 
as well as to the public. You are well acquainted with Elizabethan 
literature as well as Roman. Suppose then you were to start 
from a consideration of Shakespeare's conception of the Boman 
character, and from thence follow the gentle guidance of your 
own thoughts till they led you, as they naturally would, to 
reflection upon the effect of the study of Latin, after the Eeforma- 
tion, upon English literature and English charader, resulting in 
the formation in some degree (for you to determine) of such 
Romanized heroes as CoL and Mrs. Hutchinson, Lord and Lady 
Falkland. Enamoured with your subject, and possessed with 
some unimagined theory, you might thence proceed to the effects 
of longs and shorts upon the country gentlemen of the last 
century, and deplore (with me) or eulogize (with many modems) 
the introduction of Greek iambics and the Reform Bill, as the 
fatal perverters of the old English character. Seriously I think 
the former part of this subject would suit you better than any 
that I know, and I would fain hope that you might be induced 
to take it into consideration. Spedding says he has not Latin 

^ Br. WheweU. ' A famous lion-tamer. 
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enough for it, and I have not English enough ; but I am sure 
you are sufficiently up to both, and that without bestowing any 
great portion of your time on their development. 

Charlbs Mebiyale to his Sister Louisa. 

Cambridob, Jfay 8, 184a. 

I have been reading Miss Burney's third volume, 

with which one cannot help being amused, though I am almost 
indignant at being so\ It certainly gives one a sufficiently 
disgusting picture of the kind of life, and the monstrous and 
painful effect is heightened by her plan of mentioning none 
but good people. Nature herself has doubtless found a remedy for 
the innate dullness of court life, by mixing it up pretty plenti- 
fully with piques and jealousies, and hatreds and crimes. But 
if kings and queens and princesses, and bishops and provosts 
of Eton really were such uniform jewels as they are here 
represented, I for one would rather go hog for the People's 
Charter and a Eepublic. 

' Cakbridgb, Thuraday Evening^ 

Odobtr 26 (1843). 

The royals having just taken their departure for Wimpole, 
the seat of the Earl of Hardwicke, to a very select party to 
which I have not the honour of an invitation, I sit down to 
impart to my dearest Freddy, and all the party at Chiselden, 
some of the pleasing recollections which the last two days have 
infused into me. 

Knowing Cambridge as you do, I shall not begin with any 
elaborate description of the town and its antiquities : I may add 
that knowing the Cambridge road as you do, I shall not think 
it necessary to detail to you the events of our route. Suffice it 
to say that our party consisted, in the first place, of the sweet 
queen and the prince, who were followed by Lady Mt. Edgcumbe 
and Miss Stanley; Lord Delawarr with a white wand, which 
he laid across the windows, there being no room for it in the 
carriage ; Mr. Anson, a very tall, agreeable young gentleman, 
who is particularly civil to me ; that very stupid Colonel 
Bouverie, the equerry, who is always spoiling my best situations ; 
and your little F. B. 

The progress was a complete queen hunt, from beginning to 

> The Memoirs of Mdme. D'Arblay. 

•* This letter, in imitation of Mins Biumey, is addreased to his sisters. 
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en<L Instead of dogs turning out, as you passed through the 
villages, and barking, men, women, and children turned out and 
shouted, and then ran among the horses' heels for miles together. 
We did all we could to get away from them, driving ten, twelve, 
and fifteen miles an hour, and it was a satisfaction to see that 
some of our pursuers' horses dropped dead on the road. But as 
many as three hundred horsemen clung to us to the last, and 
entered the great triumphal arch at the entrance of Trumpington 
Street at the same moment. 

By the way, the queen was particularly amused at the little 
triumphals erected, not across, but by the side of the road in 
various places^ under which the spirited proprietors sat glori- 
fying themselves, while the queen was pursued past them. 

At Cambridge it was washing day, and all the washed hand- 
kerchiefe and counterpanes were hanging out of the windows, 
and a curious diversity of colours they afforded. I forgot to 
say that when we passed through the triumphal arch the mayor 
presented the queen with the keys of the city, which, as there 
were no gates to the arch, the queen returned as superfluous. 
We then wound our way through the linen, and were much 
gratified by a transparency, which was cleverly erected at this 
early hour on the front of Mr. Deck the chemist's. It repre- 
sented all the royals in one comer, and Britannia, or Cambridge, 
or Mrs. Schwellenberg, I could not exactly make out which, 
addressing them. (I don't think it could have been meant 
for Mrs. Schwellenberg or any of the dressers, for it seemed 
much in want of being dressed itsel£) There was also a figure 
driving a chariot and three doves above these, which some 
thought was the Duchess of Kent, and others the Princess 
Charlotte, and an exact representation of the human eye looking 
at them all from one comer. Having her choice of looking at 
this transparency and at King^s Chapel opposite^ the queen was 
graciously pleased to direct her attention solely to the work of 
the living artist. 

So we went on, through a forest of what we understood weie 
boat-flags opposite Keys College, and came to the great gate of 
Trinity. There the Master came and gave the queen some 
more keys: but she said she had seen enough already, and 
would not take them. On entering the scene was terrific 
The whole body of the University was drawn up in entire 
confusion in the great quadrangle. The discord of sounds and 
colours was inconceivable. The more youthful and insignificant 
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the indiyidual, ihe more noise he spemed priyileged to make, 
and the more he was attended to. The sweet queen was a good 
deal frightened. The noble prince did not move a muscle, as 
he never does; he leaned back in the carriage, and putting 
his arm behind the queen bobs her gently forwards, which 
makes her very popular. The queen's bows are generally very 
comprehensive: but I saw her give a distinct inclination* to 
an intelligent-looking middle-agrd Bachelor of Divinity with 
a glass in his eye. 

As soon as we entered the lodge at Trinity the queen was 
^^17 ghid to get something to eat, having breakfasted at six, 
and travelled eighty miles since. Mrs. Schwellenberg offered 
me a handfid of biscuit which she had ground to powder by 
sitting upon it in the carriage, but I reluctantly declined it. 
I knew my gracious mistress would see some crumbs on my 
gown, and I should be obliged to recount the whole of my 
sufferings. While this was going on the University was under- 
taking the apparently desperate task of forming a procession in 
the quadrangle to proceed to the great hall. The queen was 
introduced there with her suite by a private entrance, and 
immediately up rushed the crowd, just like the bore of a river, 
filling the whole place in a moment with one unbroken wave 
six feet high. However the Vice-chancellor and Masters of 
colleges, who were in front, kept bowing, partly out of respect 
to the queen, and partly to push the young men back till they 
got a little room for business, which consisted in the Yice- 
Chancellor reading an address upon the subject of the kings 
and queens who had been at Cambridge before, to which the 
queen returned a gracious answer to the effect that she was very 
glad to be Where her ancestors had once been, but should be 
very sorry to be where they now are. Another address was 
then made to the prince, whom the Vice-chancellor called your 
majesty, at which the royals exchanged glances, one of depre- 
cation, the other of defiance. Suffering as I was from hunger 
and bunions, I was still much amused to see the crowd backing 
out of the halL The process of bowing being repeated by the 
first ranks, the hinder rows were rapidly condensed up to a cer- 
tain point, but beyond that condensation could not go, and as 
nobody knew how to get out in the only legitimate fashion, there 
they must have remained if the queen had not been graciously 
pleased to walk out by her side door and relieve them from their 
dilemma. 
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We then proceeded in carriages to King's College Chapel. It 
is very famous, and reminded me of Mr. Burke on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. When he next consults me upon any of his 
works I shall advise him to put an engraving of this chapel 
as a frontispiece to the sweet little treatise I have just named. 
The queen was seated on a throne, under a canopy, under the 
east window. Walking down the chapel in leaving it, the queen 
was graciously pleased to turn round once and give the noble 
structure a farewell gaze ; she also condescended to make a remark 
apparently expressive of approbation, but totally inaudible. The 
prince preserved a prudential silence on this as on all other 
occasions. 

The next lion to be seen, it being already dark, was the chapel 
of Trinity. The carpet for the royal excursioners not having 
been laid, the young men strewed their gowns along the way, 
which being perfectly dry, it seemed more historical than philo- 
sophical. Upon entering, the queen was delighted to observe 
six Trinity noblemen holding torches round the statue of Newton. 
It is a great thing that even six of the peerage should be fit 
to hold a candle to that immortal astronomer. I could not help 
wishing for dear Mr. HerscheL 

What took place at the royal banquet I cannot say, being 
myself lodged in a garret and entertained with bread and cheese : 
the family not understanding my position in society. I doubt 
whether they understood their own. Mr. Whewell is said to 
be a very ambitious man. I took out my pocket Shakespeare 
and read Macbeth^ and thought many of the situations very 
& propos. 

After the banquet, the queen, being tired to death with Mr. 
Whewell's interminable conversation, proposed to see the whole 
body of Doctors and Masters of Arts in a Mendly way. Notice 
was hastily given that a lev^ was to be held, and every member 
of the Senate was marched quickly into the august presence, 
named, bowed to, and spirited away through a back entrance. 
As mariners between Scylla and Charybdis, so were the dons 
escaping from the queen and rushing up against Prince Albert^ 
and some who evaded both these dangers were devoured by 
Lord Lyndhurst, who looked for all the world like a lion in 
his tawny wig. I believe some of the presentees found them- 
selves much more at ease afterwards smoking their cigars in 
their snug coteries. 

While I was undressing the queen I pumped her about the 
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new bishop. She gave me no direct answer, but took a mitre 
out of a bandbox which she had brought down in the carriage 
with her, and told me it would soon be no secret. 

The next morning the first thing was to go to the Senate 
House to assist at Prince Albert's obtaining a Doctor^s degree. 
The queen was neatly dressed in blue and yellow, like a new 
number of the Edinburgh Eemew : the prince in scarlet^ like the 
United Service Magazine. This was meant as a compliment to 
literature. The Public Orator made a Latin speech upon the 
occasion, and what little meaning there was in it he contrived 
to make sufficiently intelligible by pantomimic gestures. The 
only danger was that a person imperfectly acquainted with 
histrionics might mistake it for an act of adoration. The 
learned, I am told, were a little surprised at the Orator calling 
the Prince of Wales the British Marcellus ; thereby prognosti- 
cating his early death to the great disappointment of the nation. 

Many other things and places did the queen see, of which 
I shall only mention one more, which was her visit to St. John's 
College. She came with her carriages to the gate of the walks, 
which, being thrown open, a procession of Scots Greys and 
royal carriages defiled down the centre walk to the bridge, then 
turned to the left and drove up to the gate of the new building. 
Having come before her time, the Master and Fellows were not, 
it must be confessed, in waiting at the gate of the walks : but 
at the gate of the new building they were, with all the under- 
graduates drawn up before it. Upon entering. Her Majesty 
was delighted to find a crimson carpet (two breadths) spread 
through the whole extent of the coUega Having arrived at 
the hall, which was tastefully decorated with flowers and plate, 
a slight refection of fruit and chocolate was placed before her, 
of which she partook as much as could be reasonably expected. 
The Master, who attended upon her and answered as many of 
her questions as he could, looked uncommonly well ; and as 
he said little, having little to say, did not materially mar the 
effect of his outward appearance. The queen walked through 
the lodge and to the end of the library and back. She passed 
a portrait of Lord Palmerston without notice, and when her 
attention was called to it, said she should not have known it ; 
so soon has she forgotten the Whigs. On the other hand, being 
shown a statue of Dr. Wood in the chapel, she immediately 
observed that she had seen it in this year's exhibition — ^which 
was considered an extraordinary proof of memory and intelli- 

M 
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genoe. Indeed, I think I should mar its effect if I were to 
say anything more about her, and as I have come to the end 
of my paper, I shall here abruptly conclude, being, with senti- 
ments of the most intense affection. 

Your loying F. B. 

Charles Mebivale to his Fatheb. 

St. Johr'b, Detmnbor la, 1843. 

The new Foreign Quarterly has not made its appear- 
ance here yet, and I have no opportunity of seeing it till I come 
to town. I am very little up with the controversy you mention, 
having little digestion for German philosophy. Strauss* book 
has been much talked o£ I believe his objections to the history 
have no other originality than that of the method and force with 
which they are accumulated. But he sets out with an a priori 
disbelief in the possibilities of miracles, providence, and every- 
thing else, and I think there can be no doubt that his philosophy 
is sheer atheism ; all which has been discussed so repeatedly by 
the opponents of Hume and the earlier Deists, that I do not think 
one is called upon to take much interest in it again. The great 
peculiarity of his views is his way of accounting for the origin of 
the Christian religion, independent of the miraculous history, 
which was always the weak point of former infidels: which is 
by supposing a ^ual grow^ of myths, after the manner in 
which Niebuhr disposes of Roman history. This seems to me 
an entire misapplication of Niebuhr's principle, which may be 
very suitable to a period of such antiquity and obscurity as the 
first centuries of Rome, and quite inadmissible in an historical 

age 

[In March, 1843, Mr. and Mrs. Merivale removed irom Wobum 
Place to No. 18 Bedford Square, and Charles came &om Cam- 
bridge to assist. He spent most of the following summer and 
winter vacations with them, helping his &ther through a volume 
of translations from Schiller' — to which he contributed the Dragon 
Fight and some other pieces— and one of the last entries in Mr. 
Merivale's diary (February 25, 1844) records the pleasure and com- 
fort of his long and frequent visits. A few weeks later, April 25, 
Mr. Merivale died quite suddenly from apoplexy, without warning 
or premonitory symptom of any kind. After this event Mrs. 

' The Minor Poema qf ScfUB^Tf translated by John Herman Merivale, Bsq., 
F.S.A. Pickering, 1844. 
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MeriTale at once removed with her daughters to Barton Place, 
where she continued to reside until her own death in 1873.] 



Charles Mebiyale to William Bodham Donite. 

Babtoh Plaob, Exeteb, 

Augvut 19, 1844. 

I understand that Julius Hare has undertaken the editing of 
Arnold's remains, which it is said will amount to about a voliune. 
I do not know whether he has any idea of continuing the work. 
There is a committee appointed for writing Arnold's life, dif- 
ferent persons taking different parts, whether by periods or phases 
of character and wvrkscm^oeits I have not heard. Stanley is to be 
the editor. It seems to me a queer arrangement altogether. 

I found my way to Burgh Castle the day I lefb you, and very 
much pleased I was with it. I had no idea of there being such 
a Roman relic in existence in this country. I am told there 
is much such another in Richborough, or Rutupium. What 
a curious place Norwich i& I thought myself in the middle 
of Augustan Rome. The houses exactly answer to my idea of 
the ordinary street building of that period ; the narrow, winding, 
and angular streets, without any leading lines of thoroughfare, 
correspond, I imagine, precisely with old Rome, where we hear 
of no street by name except the Via Sacra, where from the 
uneven nature of the ground there could have been no long 
straight lines. Above all the Castle Hill occupying the place 
of a Capitoline, with St. Peter's Church on the Palatine opposite, 
the Market Place or Forum between the two, and the paved 
alley leading from the Market Place to ihe foot of the Castle, 
like the above-mentioned Via Sacra, seem to me to correspond 
wonderfully. And though the river of Norwich is hardly fit to 
compare with the Tiber, yet the dirty, crowded lanes about it, 
and the low, marshy appearance of the level on which they are 
built must be very like the Suburra and Carinae. I suppose 
the Pantheon stood in a bottom much like the Cathedral, which 
would be half buried in the debris of the city if it were burnt 
two or three times over. I discovered all the lions you men- 
tioned, the Library included, which seems a very extensive and 
useful establishment. 

I direct to you at Mattishall, but I shall hope to hear of your 
having found means to prolong your stay at Lowestoft or any- 
where else at the seaside, though I imagine the seaside is the 

M 2 
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hottest place this weather. ' AU round the coast the languid air 
doth swoon«' We are twelve miles from it here, and I dare not 
go any nearer. 

Ghables Mssiyalb to his Sisteb Louisiu 

Cambbidge, JV^ruory 3, 1845. 

... I should not be surprised if there were to be an agitation 
for abolishing subscription altogether. The present very micro- 
scopic age seems to have a peculiar genius for tormenting itself 
with the pursuit of accuracy in trifles. The same spirit pervades 
criticism, art, science, and morala Whatever good may come of 
it, I am certain that the price to be paid for jMir»m is the loss of all 
freedom, boldness, and greatness of intellect. I have little doubt 
that the age of our Reformers, though one of much external 
formality and strictness, did in reality allow great latitude of 
interpretation and action. We see it in our college statutes, 
which though vezatiously minute in matters of detaO, were to all 
appearance never at all strictly acted upon. It seems pretty clear 
that the same was the case as regards the rubric, and that there 
never was a period of uniformity in observing the liturgy. And 
so I have no doubt that when two men like Bidley and Hooper, 
with such different views as they had, signed the same Artides, 
at least when they combined the signature to the Articles with 
that to the liturgy, they knew that they were declaring a general 
but not a particular agreement with each other. In the same 
way we cannot doubt that a certain breadth of interpretation has 
been exercised by different schools ever since: and accordingly 
I have no objection to make to the late proposed Test, which 
seemed to me pretty clearly to recognize this fact and take its 
stand upon it. But others, I find, will not take it in that simple 
sense : and if it is liable to misunderstanding it would not answer 
its purpose, so it is better dropped. As to the abolition of sub- 
scription, though it is a matter on which I am perfectly at my 
ease myself, yet there are so many people 'persecuted by an 
unenlightened conscience,' to whom it is a snare, that I should 
have no objection to it if any one would just tell me how the 
establishment is to be carried on without it Ward's defence, 
that he only claims the same licence that other men adopt, is as 
miserable a falsehood as the rest of his proceedings ; for he knows 
perfectly well that a licence which violates the spirit of the 
Articles is as different from one that trenches on their forms, as 
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treason is from petty larceny : which I think pretty well describes 
the relative iniquity of him and the Evangelicals \ 



Ghables Mbrivale to William Bodham Donns. 

St. John's, February 13, 1845. 

It was only yesterday that I received from Blakesley your very 
practical hint. It was mild compared with the uneasy twinges 
my conscience has been giving me for a long time, quieted only 
from time to time by that opinion of metaphysics, the Socratic 
argument suggesting and justifying day by day procrastination. 
After all I am not at all sure that it is not your turn to write. 
I have little enough to say about myself, and less that would be 
satisfactory to my own vanity. Like Evadne, who having once 
been a king's mistress disdained to be any one else's wife, so 
I having once flirted with Boman history cannot so far degrade 
myself as to take up with the legitimate blandishments of any 
marriageable art or scienca Still less can I enter into that 
British notion and connect myself with a hundredth or thousandth 
share of the affections of a Biographical Dictionary. Last term 
I made some progress in an introductory chapter about the 
Ciceronian times, in which I am not sure but I was trespassing 
on a manor of yours ; but the vacation intervening, and a good 
deal of new lecturing soliciting me this term, I have not yet put 
myself to work again. We have been reading the fifth book of 
Livy, which is very full of lecturing matter, and which has been 
smoothed much to me by GeU's Topography and Thierry's Ethnology, 
whatever Niebuhr and Arnold may say against the latter. Thierry 
is extravagant, but then you can always calculate the amount of his 
error by \}Ueg%ble\ or some such legitimate and constant law. 
Thierry reasons rightly from wrong premises like the madman ; 



^ 'Three years have passed since 
I said plainly that in subscribing the 
Articles I renounce no one Boman 
doetrine.' V^ard's Ideal qf a Christian 
Qnmxh considered. 

At a ConTocation summoned at 
Oxford for February 13, 1845, two 
resolutions were passed, one con- 
demnatory of this and similar pas- 
sages in the Ideal Ckuarchy and the 
other annulling the degrees of KA. 
and M.A. formerly conferred upon 
the aatiior. But a third resolution, 
impoaing for the ftiture on all grad- 



uates a new form of subscription to 
the Articles, was withdrawn before 
the day of meeting, and a censure on 
Tract 90, which was substituted for 
it, was vetoed by the Proctors. The 
proposed new Test contained these 
wonls: 'Ego, A.B., profiteer me 
Articulis istis omnibus et singulis 
60 sensu subscripturum in quo eos 
ex animo credo et primitus editos 
esse, et nunc mihi ab IJniversitate 
propositoe tanquam opinionum mea- 
rum oertum ac indubitatum signum.' 
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but Niebuhr reasons wrongly and perversely whether from ri^t 
premises, like the idiot^ or not. 

I am glad you have settled master Charley's fate for him ; but 
when will you come here ? Kemble is here. He surprised the 
dean of Trinity the other day by meeting him in the morning, 
the dean from chapel, Kemble from combination room, where 
there had been a statutable supper the night before in honour of 
the first day of Lent or some such Protestant festivaL 

1845 (?). 

I have just had a call from Parker's son, who says that his firm 
are thinking of getting the U. S. E. to resign their copyri^t in 
our triple history and to offer the authors to complete their 
original plans, either by continuing what they have written, or 
by beginning in a new form. I stated what I had been con- 
templating regarding myself, and said that I had not yet determined 
about a publisher but should be open to considering any proposal 
from Parker. . . . The fact is my own views have begun to assume 
a certain unity which I do not like to lose sight o£ My first 
chapter explains that I am to write the history of the expansion 
of the Boman nation (of which I give a slight sketch to the end 
of the social war), and to trace the progress of the principle of 
unity throughout the Empire, of which the Monarchy is one 
embodiment, Christianity another, and so on. This will bring 
me to the reign of Constantine as my terminus, first as the era of 
the recognition of Christianity, the great leveller of distinctions 
of race ; secondly as that of the transfer of government from 
Bome, which signalizes the practical death and burial of exclusive 
Boman ideas. Chapter II is to give a view of the Senatorial party, 
some account of the great houses and personal sketches of the 
leading oligarchs, &c., down to the first Triumvirate. Chapter IH 
will relate rapidly the proceedings of Caesar and the opposite 
party to the same date. From thence I shall begin a regular 
history. 

Now supposing Parker does not like you to overlap me, should 
you feel very much cribbed and confined by my having advanced 
my sketch so far into your original province ? Could you make 
an historic unity of the History from the end of the Second Punic 
War to the death of SuUa or the first Triumvirate ? I think 
myseK there are more important epochs than the battle of Actium : 
perhaps the death of Julia is the most crucial point in the whole. 
I wish very much to see you engaged upon something of the 
kind. 
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Chables Mebivale to his Motheb. 

Hotel Meloki 1 Boke, 

Mondayy September 15, 1845. 

Having parted company with my fellow-trayellers \ it becomes 
my duty to descend from the altitudes of foreign travel to the 
conmion level of humanity in which people write letters. You 
will have heard before this of all our doings up to the time we 
parted at G^noa. The first breeze &om the Mediterranean which 
I sniffed at Milan inspired me with the determination not to rest 
till I had reached Kome, which I calculated would be just within 
the possibilities of my time and money. It may be hoped that 
this may be my last long vacation, and though very unwilling to 
pay but a hasty visit here, and not to go on to Naples at all, 
yet on the whole I thought it best to accomplish at once, how- 
ever improperly, that which I have long considered one of the 
principal objects for which we poor mortal worms are bom, 
a pilgrimage to this centre of created thinga It is all wonderful, 
in every way, ancient and modem, pagan and Christian, human 
and divine, beyond anything imaginabla It has been for years 
the great object of my imagination, and I find it beyond expecta- 
tion in every respect. The very dirt is sublime. What more 
can I say? 

I came here very late on Saturday night, under every possible 
discomfort and discouragement. The passage from Genoa is made 
by two consecutive night voyages, with an interval of ten hours 
at Leghorn, in which I tore myself from the reminiscences of 
Mrs. H. . . , and ran over (by railroad) to Pisa, a most sweet bijou 
of a town and quite delightful even under a pouring rain. My 
night voyages were very prosperous as far as the ordinary dis- 
comforts of such things go, but somewhat incommoded by the 
immense crowd of passengers, who were going mostly to an 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Naples, which 
seemed rather incongruous with the laziness and carelessness 
which these Italians seem generally to evince on all matters of 
the kind. Landed at Civita Vecchia, an old Boman port, where 
Trajan used to collect his navies, and travelled a most extra- 
ordinary line of country to Some. It is a desert — not a desert of 
snow, nor a desert of sand, nor a desert of rocks, nor a desert 
of marshes — but a desert of hill and dale, wood and copse, green 
or rather brown fields, up and down with the most graceful 

^ Louisa, Heiman and his wife, and Henry Mallet. 
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undulationB, and washed by a rippling sea, as bright and sunny as 
the looking-glass against the green paper of my Cambridge bed- 
room. To speak poetically, it was as beautiful and as melancholy 
as Paradise might have been after Adam and Eve were driven out 
of it. One or two large herds of whitey-brown cattle were to be 
seen, and a wretched village every ten miles ; not a village of 
cottages and pigstyes, but of about six large square houses, all 
dead wall, plastered white, which might accommodate a race of 
giants. The land did not seem very good for the use of man, or 
vegetation to spring naturally and luxuriously from it, and indeed 
the country has been more or less of a desert through all known 
history, but still it does seem most extraordinary that nothing 
should be made of it. To be sure all the watercourses were 
perfectly dry, and the bridges here and there looked like boys 
playing at leapfrog. In spite of Salvator Bosa I believe it is 
precisely the kind of wilderness in which St. John preached, and 
in the winter season there is probably more than enough water 
for the object of his ministrations. 

Twelve weary hours did we wander through this desert, making 
about forty miles. Kome we entered in the dead of night 
over a road deeply cut into the hill, which reminded me very 
much of Mr. Towne's picture ^, though no St Peter's could I see 
till we wound under its foot. For some spiritual purpose undis- 
covered by me the Pope forbids his diligences trotting through 
the city at night, and we crept for a whole hour from the gate 
by the side of St. Peter's, across the great Piazza, under the Castle 
of St. Angelo, over its bridge (the Tiber ! the Tiber !), and through 
a number of the darkest and gloomiest streets, first to the Post, 
then to the Custom House, and it was not till two o'clock in the 
morning that I could at last reach the hotel, which recommends 
itself by the picture at the head of this paper. 

Such is the irony of &te, that on coming to see perhaps the 
only place in the world for which I can get up much enthusiasm, 
I find myself linked by the most casual but the most inextricable 
bonds with a young American officer, who, having been my 
companion in the diligence, thought he could not do better than 
follow my example in coming to this hotel, to which I had been 
recommended, knocks at the door together with me, finds that the 
only accommodation is in a couple of rooms in one apartment 

^ Mr. Francis Towne, an Exeter left all his pictures and sketches 
artist of some repute and an old together with about £3,000 on his 
friend of Mr. Meriyale, to whom he death in x8i6. 
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"with a oommon saloon, and comes to be generally regarded here 
as my brother. He is totally uninformed on all subjects: the 
only fact in Boman history which I have yet discovered him to 
know is that mentioned by so equivocal an authority as Shake- 
speare, that Julius Caesar and Gassius once swam across the Tiber 
for a bet : from which it appears he had always conceived that 
classical river to have been about as broad as the Mississippi, 
with its whirlpools, its snags and sawyers, from which it is said 
no living body ever emerged. He has hardly yet recovered from 
the shock which his feelings experienced when he saw the poor 
little rivulet which has been made so much of, and which, sooth 
to say, is not more to the bodily eye than the Exe at Exe Bridge 
in a rather excited state — but it is muddy enough to compare 
with any Eed Eiver or Yellow Kiver or Big Muddy Greek of 
them alL 

My companion, however, is a good-natured youth, and useful 
to boot in paying half the hackney-coach fares, so I make the 
best of my bargain, and we go about mostly together, I con- 
struing the Latin inscriptions to him, and answering affably his 
simple inquiries about Bomulus and Eemus, &c., and repaying 
myself in return with certain American quaintnesses, doubly 
quaint in such a place. 

On Sunday morning my first visit was to St. Peter's. I stood 
lingering about before it some time, to let my mind grow as it 
were and get prepared for the interior. In one respect only 
there is some disappointment in the exterior. There being an 
ascent to it, the dome seems to sink down into the building, 
and at the point at which one naturally places oneself to 
contemplate the building in connexion with its colonnades 
extending from it on each side, appears very little above the 
roof of the facade. It must have been quite impossible to 
avoid this I should suppose, but it looks like a fault some- 
where. Upon consideration, I think I could have remedied 
it ; at least, if I had had 150 years to work out my idea. But 
the interior is beyond all imagination, much more description. 
Everything is in due proportion, and this, I haVe no doubt, is 
the great secret. The objects are comparatively few. Not 
more pillars than in an ordinary church: the whole divided 
into certain distinct compartments with the most perfect sim- 
plicity of design* There are a few statues, each about fifteen 
feet high ; a few pictures, each twenty or thirty ; a few altars, 
each in a chapel as big as a church. I never saw this chaste 
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subordination of the proportions so carried out in the fiunous 
Italian cathedrals, which are generally ornamented, like the 
Temple Church at London, with as much minute decoration 
as can possibly be crowded into them: the larger the space 
the more are its decorations multiplied, not magnified. And 
grievous accordingly was my disappointment at Milan, and the 
great church near Pavia, which are generally admired as miracles. 
I could go on and point out throughout yarious details the 
example of perfect taste which St. Peter's seems to me to present : 
such being things in which I am much interested and have 
myself much taste, whether it be good or bad. But enough 
for the present : enough to have delivered myself of the solemn 
decision that St. Peter's (interior) is the one perfect model of 
architectural taste. Fortunately I have no room to make the 
abrupt transition from this object to the old Boman remains, 
which became my next care. I was happy to find more in 
them and about them than I had expected from what one 
generally hears of them: but give me a skeleton and I can 
easily turn it into a ghost, and hold some strange communication 
with it, though it makes no answer to my questionings. 

I hope to be at home again by October 5 or 6, by starting at 
the beginning of next week. A week here is an age. 

Chasles Mebivale to William Bodhah Donkb. 

Boiui, SepttimXm z8, 1845. 

My sudden and unexpected visit here must not pass without 
a letter to you while impressions are fresh. I shall not have 
time to forget them, at least during my stay, to so short a time 
am I limited. I have been here but five days^ and in as many 
more I shall be off, having just put on a fortnight to the time 
of march to which my home engagements ought to have con- 
fined me. However, a man is not likely to see Bome more 
than once in his life. I have written, and have to write, 
various letters; and, as I think you are likely to take more 
intelligent interest in the Bomanistics of Bome than any other 
of my correspondents, I shall take this opportunity of making 
you the depository of my remarks on that head. 

First comes the Tiber, the most unchanged feature of the 
place, the first of my realizations coming in from Civita Vecchia 
in the dead of night The river is exactly the size one expects, 
and as there is no river in Norfolk to compare with it, and 
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I don't know how fiur your geographical knowledge extends 
beyond, I must leaye you to your own Tiberimeter, which 
I haye no doubt is a just one. But it is a river of much 
character, lying very deep in its bed, which gives it a Tory 
surly, unsocial look, the banks of course untrimmed by quays, 
rugged, broken, and muddy, almost like those of a tide river. 
The stream is rapid and turbid, and seems to move uniformly 
throughout its width, throwing up no shingly beds here or 
there, but making a clean sweep within its narrow limits. No 
had type, altogether, of the Roman character. I should like 
to execute a statue of the river-god, which should not be of 
the vulgus Flumineum. The amount of remains throughout 
the city you are well acquainted with. They struck me as 
more prominent in the uninhabited parts of the city than 
I had expected. Perhaps less so in the modem town. For 
instance, the Pantheon is overshadowed by houses which rise 
from a higher level all round: the Mausoleum of Augustus is 
built over and under in an extraordinary way: I can find 
little enough of what Piranesi gives of it. Trajan's column is 
diminutive by the side of some churches dose to it No wonder 
he passed an edict to reduce the height of private houses in Borne. 
In order to make a space for his Forum he cut down the neck 
of hill which joined the Quirinal and Capitoline, and very absurdly 
ehose that spot for his column. The Bomans had little idea of 
using lofty sites to set off their buildings. It is just the same 
with the Coliseum, the Theatres of Pompey and MarceUus^ the 
Pantheon; the Thermae built on the hill for air and salubrity 
were, I suppose, low buildings. One thing in reference to this 
struck me with much novelty ; which is the comparative lowness 
of the Capitoline, Palatine, and Aventine, the three central hills, 
which seem to be overtopped by the exterior circle almost in 
every direction. They lie like eggs in a nest. The walls, being 
built almost throughout along the ridges of the exterior hills, 
must have completely shut out the view, even of the Arx Tarpeia, 
from the country round. The Bomans made the Capitol their 
national centre, when reflecting on the extent and majesty of 
their empire; but the sepkm coUea and the wall which sur- 
rounded them were the visible objects to which they turned. 
Athens was built on many hills, but the Acropolis was always 
the beacon which they hailed from a distance. Something may 
be allowed for the degradation of the Capitol; but not much, 
I think, as it is evident from the remaining substructions of 
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the Palatine and Aventine that their summit was never higher 
than it is now. 

Of the Capitol nothing remains whatever. The Tarpeian rock 
is no doubt much lowered by accumulations below, and is as 
precipitous as need be. The Forum is heaped with rubbish to 
a depth of fifteen or twenty feet, as appears from the clearances 
that have been made round the bases of the few columns that 
remain. The extreme freshness of the ruins here, and of the 
Coliseum more especially, is very striking. No damp, no mould, 
no discolouration whatever, except a little more greyness than 
the original colour, which was reddish. This one ought to have 
been prepared for; but the deep blackness of Piranesi's views 
had always possessed my mind with a different idea. The stone, 
when marble is not used, seems to have been always that they 
call Travertine. Why it is not employed now, but everything is 
being built of a bright enduring yellow, I do not know. The 
Coliseum is in good preservation, the grass and weeds carefully 
picked out, weak arches filled up with brick, additional supports 
added in various parts, and making in themselves immense piles 
of masonry ; the interior levelled and gravelled, and turned by 
a pious economy into holy ground. A cross in liie middle bears 
an inscription purporting to be an indulgence for two hundred 
days to any one who kisses it ; which I saw one man do, and 
then start out with his hands in his pockets and the air of one 
up to any game. 

I have been examining with great interest the imperial busts, 
of which there are large collections. Several of Julius, not much 
like each other, nor any I think very striking. Augustus, most 
beautiful and rather Greek. Tiberius has a face of great power, 
but an ill-balanced head and something of a distorted look. 
Caligula, very beautiful^ not much expression. Claudius has 
two heads of rather different type; one seems to me more 
intellectual and expressive than almost any of the series ; features 
rather small, and delicate undeijaw and chin ; a look of pensive- 
ness and dissatisfaction natural to a man who has undertaken 
the two hardest things in the world — to govern an empire, and 
to write the history of Etruria. Nero, perverse and infinitely 
conceited. The character of his bust, which is a very good 
and expressive one, is as great an outrage upon the customary 
models of taste as his actions were upon all other existing 
conventions. Galba, a thorough crabbed old soldier; Otho, 
youthful and unexpressive, but handsome : nothing great could 
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have come out of it, though one is tempted to admire and augur 
well of it Vitellius, a great beast Vespasian's face is odd. 
He looks like a good-humoured camp-joker, and very vulgar. 
Titus is thoroughly vulgar; a large, coarse, flabby face; com- 
pression and resoluteness about the mouth too — but what a falling 
off from the Julian family. The bust of Domitian is youthful, 
and he looks a promising young man, rather handsome, but 
without expression. Then comes Nerva, a thorough English 
gentleman and Governor-General ; just such a bust as Ghantrey 
sends to India to put up in a Viceregal residence. Trajan no 
doubt you know. Of all the Boman heads the most interesting. 
The head small, and infinitely condensed; the expression one 
of almost painful compression, as of a man having absolute 
power and resolutely restraming his passions. At the same 
time there is something pensive and deprecatory about it, as 
much as to say, Who is equal to such a task as mine ? A colossal 
bust of him with a crown of oak leaves (which I think must have 
given a hint for Canova's Napoleon) strikes me as the very finest 
bead I ever saw. 

Enough. I have tried to impress on my memory those that 
follow down to Severus and Garacalla : but I think none of them 
are very interesting. There is no mistaking Aurelius. His busts 
and statues being extremely numerous — indeed for a philosopher 
he seems to have been uncommonly vain of his person— but they 
are not prepossessing, nor do they give one any idea beyond 
that of a handsome man. Hadrian is the first who had himself 
represented at full length naked. Is not it like him? There 
are moreover immense ranges of unknown busts. They show 
much greater and more distinct variety of face than one expects. 
The aquiline nose is comparatively rare ; more so, I think, than 
in our own country. The most common type seeming to be 
a low bridge, high centre, descent, and another rise to the tip 
of the nose, as I think in Cicero. The squareness of forehead 
is not quite so common as I should have expected. Many fEuses 
aie long and thin; very few are handsome. Comparing these 
busts with the present race, I think there is much similarity. 
The existing generation can hardly be much more mixed than 
those of the Antonines, and Severus, and Constantino, to which 
probably these monuments belong. 

Being so near the end of my sheet, I cannot enter upon any 
new matter, and so abruptly take my leave. 
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Bev. Henby Alfobd to Chables Mebiyale. 

Wyxbbwold, No/t>€m^l}er 34, 1846. 

I want to make a proposal to you which I hardly know how 
you will receive. It is no less than to be associated with me in 
editing the Greek Testament Tou will plead, I know, un- 
congeniality of pursuits, &c., but I really do think this is not 
the case half so much as might appear at first sight. The edition 
will be just twice as good for your haying a hand in it. You 
will just fill up my deficiencies and correct my possible im- 
prudences. I would take all the heavy work if you liked, and 
you should only have the pleasanter parts to work at. Do think 
seriously of it, for it might be a good and a nice thing for us 
both. I should look forward with great pleasure to literary work 
with you \ . . . 

Chables Mebivale to William Bodham Dokne. 

Gaxbbidoe, Ihctmher 14, 1846. 

. . . There will be several of our London and country friends 

congregated here about the end of the week to whom I propose 

not to be inhospitable on Saturday next. Cannot you come over 

and dine ? Booms may be got in college with due notice, I have 

no doubt. We shall have one or two merry meetings, though 

you and I cannot come in for the great festivity at Trinity. 

I shall hope to drink one glass with you in private on the 

accomplishment of my Vol. I, the sands of which are now 

running out very quickly. I shall want to take some counsel 

thereabout. . . . 

St. John's, JcawLoary 30, 1847. 

I write magnanimously to signalize to you my discomfiture 
in Albemarle Street, Murray having duly signified to me that 
he cannot undertake the publication of my History. Beally it 
is not unreasonable that he should shrink from the responsibility 
of an undertaking of such indefinite extent on the view of a 
single volume. I think I shall keep quiet till I have a second 
ready, and perhaps I may then have a better chance. . . . 

Chables Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Gambbidos, Jtdy 7, 2847. 
I am happy to say that we have just finished our labours 

^ Meriyale declined this proposal^ the Romans, See letter to Mrs. Alford, 
being already at work on his Hiioiry of p. 989. 
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here^ for the details of which I refer you to my description of 
the queen's visit three years ago, and the reporter to the Times. 

I do not think I have added to my stock of ideas: one 
presentation to Her Majesty is as like another as two peas. 
To-day we finished with a fdte in the college gardens, which 
indeed is not yet quite over: the expiring strains of Jullien's 
band are directing the steps of the last polka in the great tent 
before my window while I write. I made my nearest approach 
to royalty as one of the committee of the f&te, whose duty it 
was to usher the queen and her suite through the walks to her 
tent. We met her in the hall of Trinity, and led her, or rather 
she led us^ into the walks, across our new bridge to St. John's, 
round our walks and back to her tent, which was just in front 
of Trinity library. There she d^jeun^ with her suite, to the 
great satisfaction of her subjects, who crowded all round to see 
how she sipped her tea. . . . 

'God Save the Queen' is just over, and the shadows are 
descending. The next installation will be witnessed probably 
by my grandchildren, who will tell of it to their absent sisters 
by a ring of their fireplace bell. A few frightful old hags will 
prose to the aristocracy of the twentieth century of how they ate 
and drank and rose up to play at the installation of His Boyal 
Highness our Chancellor. 

^ InstallaHon of the Prince Consort as Chancellor of the University. 



LAWFORD, 1848-1869 

Charles Mebiyale to William Bodham Donve. 

St. Johh's, February 17, 1848. 

I AM not destined to rot at Great Snoring. On the contrary, 
I have had the offer of, and accepted, Lawford, a parish near 
Manningtree, in Essex, on the railway between Ipswich and 
Colchester: not very far, therefore, from Bury. If you have 
a friend and fellow-historian grapple him to your heart with 
links of steel, i e. rails of iron. You will find Lawford, when 
you pay me an early visit, a very pretty and pleasant place; 
and being so accessible from London, it has a great advantage 
over most of our livings. I shall not be able to get away from 
this place till the end of May, and meanwhile I shall be in so 
much confusion that I cannot contemplate having much leisure 
time for history. However, not being discouraged by the biblio- 
poles, I look forward to persevering in my career, and my parish 
will not be so large or full of work as to occupy my time to the 
exclusion of my immortal interests \ 

There is a strong idea that Thirlwall is to be the Archbishop. 
If so, I shall expect a history of Bome to elevate me to an arch- 
deaconry. 

Chables Hebivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawfobd, Jtt2y 3, 1848. 

... I think when I get more into the way of things I shall 
have several evenings in the week for writing and reading. At 
present sermon-writing is an eating sore— but I suppose that 
will mend itself. I have a good deal to do in looking after the 
sick and old, and many I have not yet seen, the weather having 

^ The population of Lawford, in- The living was worth about £800 
eluding hamlete, was about 900. a year. 
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been much in my way. I find it a new world and rather an 
interesting one. There is much that is painful in it ; but there 
is much to do one good, and I have learnt already to fael very 
moderate sympathy for such ailments as most of us have had 
to complain o£ The extraordinary thing is the utter want of 
employment for the thoughts that the poor have in sickness — 
some can't read, or if they can, have no books — if they can't, 
nobody can or will read to them, nor can they understand 
anything but psalms and prayers. I have got one girl who 
has been bedridden for some years, and has nothing to feed 
upon but the recollection of a few hymns and my occasionally 
reading a chapter to her. She is not very happy, certainly — but 
still she rubs through the day. 

Ghables Mebivale to his Sister Fanny ^ 

Lawfobd, l^wvm^lm 14, 1848. 

• • . Mrs. Rowley has just been calling upon you. The 
people here cannot realize your absence ; they consider you as 
completely rooted in the place. However, at present you are 
certainly better away. Endless hammering makes the heart sick. 
Yorke the carpenter is quite a phenomenon. I should not have 
thought it possible for any man to have been so assiduously 
occupied so long and have done so little. . . . 

I have been reading Jane Ihfre; so have Mr. Ambrose and 
Captain Cocker, and it makes our old bachelor bones rattle ^ 
Ambrose takes it very seriously. I have a theory that it is 

vmtten by (the poetess). It is by a woman, because the 

men's faces are described so intensely — by a young woman, 
and not a very refined one, from a certain want of acquired 
delicacy — by a governess, for the governess scenes are the 
most naturally and easily written— by an acquaintance of 
Mr. Thackeray's, for it is dedicated (the third edition) to him. 
He is, besides, exactly the figure, and in some respects the 
character she describes. It is a most extraordinary production 
for her. If I had her poem I have no doubt I could find more 
evidence. • . . 

^ Frances Angel, second daughter humorous face. Captain Cocker, his 

of Mr. and Mrs. Merivale. cousin, lived in a small cottage on 

* Mr. Ambrose was an attorney of the hill just opposite Lawford Bectory. 
the old school, the friend and adviser In his youth he had joined the ex- 
of half the country side, a good lawyer pedition to Spain under Sir de Lacy 
and polished gentleman, portly and Evans. 

dignified, with white hair and kindly. 
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Ghables Hebivale to his Sistsb Louisa. 

Lawfobo, Jomtary 9, 1849. 

I think yours is the last birthday in the series that I recollect^ 
and I may this day hail your advent to the regions of middle 
age with which I have myself been so long familiar. I can only 
hope that you may continue through many more years to be as 
precious to us as you are now, as guide, philosopher, and friend 
both to your seniors and juniors. . . . 

I hope you have got Macaulay. I read Mrs. Cox's copy, and 
have been excessively interested, though disposed to quarrel with 
him on many points. The style is strange for what one would 
call history. The second volume ends with a long moral to show 
how much better our Bevolution was than those of the continent 
in 1848. Certainly, if there is any difference between history 
and pamphleteering, Macaulay has not hit it. • . • 

Chables Mebivalb to Rev. William Hefwobth Thokpson. 

Lawfobd, Jvom I (1849 ?). 

I have been much grieved to hear of your infirmities, which 
from the last account seem to have been much more serious than 
I had supposed &om earlier information. But my informant 
says that you are decidedly mending, and, I suppose, if a man 
must be ill, it is better it should come off in term-time and leave 
him to enjoy himself in vacation. 

I took to my bed for a fortnight in the winter. One must 
not be singular when one comes to live in human society, and 
robust health is an anomaly and exception not to be countenanced 
after leaving college. I had a delirious vision of the Boman 
Forum in the time of Domitian, which quite compensated me 
for the disagreeables of the situation. 

I suppose you lead an easy life of it at Cambridge since 
Christie has gone off to sting the mosquitoes. I have not heard 
a whisper of University reform, and judging from the Cambridge 
Chronicle, which I suffer under weekly, you have relapsed into 
a state of torpid indifference to all improvement. Is it possible 
that Smith's absence should have dammed up so completely the 
stream of original corresjpondence ? 

I am alone here at present, after having had visitors with me 
most of the spring. I shall be in town partly this month and shall 
hox)e to see you. I have not smoked a cigar these twelve months ; 
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at least not here The victory is too complete to be meritorioua 
A more painful struggle would have given more zest to my 
triumph. If I had known the habit would so readily be con- 
quered, I should never have thought it worth while to conquer it. 
When do you intend to give it up ? 

Shall you be well enough to be at the Apostles ? What a mercy 
it is the Eecord has not found us out in that too. 



Charles Hebivale to William Bodham Donne. 

Lawfobd, June la (1849?). 

I was from home when your kind invitation came, and I shall 
be away again next week. I have been away more than once 
lately, so that I do not think I can promise myself any such 
holiday as you propose. I wish, on the other hand, that I coidd 
tempt you to come here, which I am afraid you will think 
unreasonable : at least, I have only the novelty of the thing with 
which to recommend it. I suppose Blakesley will be coming 
my way on his return from Bury. Why should you not join 
him in a foray upon the East Saxons ? I believe that this was 
formerly an important military position commanding the jfirst 
ford of the Stour, and that Lawford HaU was once a castle. 
I have one house in my parish just over the river, which I con- 
jecture was an cirircixurfui against the south folk, from which 
I infer that we were mostly the wolves and you the lambs in 
the quarrels of those days. Lawford was a manor of King 
Harold. I suppose it had been kept a crown property by the 
old East Saxon kings on account of its position, and so became 
part of the royal demesnes when the whole country was united. 

Be that as it may, it is reasonable to conjecture that the hope 
of getting this very pretty place for his own was one of the chief 
inducements to William's conquest of England. From that time 
to the present we do not figure much in history. Sir Simon 
D'Ewes came courting to a lady at Lawford Hall ; and old pay- 
master Bigby built a dining-room in the parish to entertain his 
London friends whilst his great house at Mistley was erecting. 
80 much for our historical antiquities. 

I have put my MS. in Longman's hands. I think, if he 
encourages, to bring out Historic of Borne under the Emperors — 
book i, Julius Caesar. 

I am going to fight the battle of Pharsalia on June 18. 
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Charles Msbiyale to WnxiAic Bobham Donrs. 

Tour correctioiiB have been throughout most invaluable to me. 
My eyes have been uncommonly opened by seeing myself in 
prints and I have, reckless of expense, made much more sweep- 
ing alterations in some of the latter sheets than you have 
suggested. In some cases, where I had sent the proofe back 
before your remarks came to hand, I have availed myself of 
them in the revise. I hope you received the last strike-off. At 
least you must take care not to quote from the revise if you have 
occasion to do so in your review ^ 

It is a melancholy evidence of the weakness of human nature 
one gets from observing how the same word or turn of phrase, 
generally the worst, recurs over and over again in one's com* 
position. I have taken your hint, and look out carefuUy to 
correct such things. I think you are too severe on what I see 
is a common idiom with me, i.e. beginning a sentence with 
^It was • . . that.' I retrench it in many cases, but I think it 
is a good English idiom, and sometimes emphatic Individuals 
I give up entirely ; instance I believe is allowable ; but disiance 
being in the same sentence, I alter it with satisfaction. Don't 
spare the rod if you still condescend to wield it. I hope voL ii 
will be more sedulously castigated before it reaches the printers. 

Your character of Yipan reads like a fragment from a ' History 
of the Nineteenth Century.' I hope you may have the opportunity 
of bringing out some of his remains, in which I have no doubt 
there must be much suggestive at least, if not complete, I do not 
hold much with the Taylorian philosopher — 'The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men'.' I rather think there is no great- 
ness so great as that which makes itself available. But perhaps 
I am too much imbued with the maxims of the college tutor and 
the philosophy of the Senate House. 

[In March, 1850, Charles Merivale became engaged to Judith 
Mary Sophia, youngest daughter of Mr. George Frere, of Lin- 
coln's Inn and Twyford House, Bishop's Stortford. The marriage, 
which was to have taken place in May, was delayed, by the illness 
and death of Mra Frere, until* July 2, when it was performed 

■ In the Edinburgh for July, 1850. shall be like Pluto and his dog 

Donne also reviewed the book in the Cerberus/ Meriyale wrote. 

GenOemarCa Magazine for June, and ' Philip Van ArUvelde, Act i. se. x. 
proposed an article for Fraaer. 'I 
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very quietly in the Church of St. Oiles'-in-the-Fielda, London, and 
after a short honeymoon spent at the Wish Cottage, Eastbourne, 
Merivale took his wife to Barton Place to make, or rather to 
renew, acquaintance with Mrs. Merivale and her daughters.] 



Charles Mebivale to Miss Jxtdith M. S. Fbebe. 

Lawtobd, May 3, 1850. 

Your letter this morning was full of interest to me, from the 
way in which it opens your mind to me on subjects upon which 
we shall have much to say to each other hereafter. I do not at 
all wonder, with the views in which you have been brought up, 
at the horror you have for poor Dr. Arnold ; at the same time 
I must not hesitate to avow, not only my regard for him, but my 
conviction that a great part of my habits of thought and religious 
sentiment is built up upon his teaching. It may very well be 
that you may be acquainted with persons whose convictions 
having been grounded on feeling and authority, being once in- 
duced to enter with him on speculative inquiry, have found 
difficulties which they did not know of before, and have attributed 
them to his teaching. But on the other hand, cannot you imagine 
that there may be many whose own habits and education have 
impelled them irresistibly to inquire into the grounds of their 
faith, and who have been much strengthened and encouraged by 
the example of so fearless and candid and acute an inquirer? 
I am very certain in my own mind that the faith of hundreds 
and thousands has been saved from shipwreck by such teachers 
as Arnold and Coleridge and a few more. My own obligations to 
them are greater than I can express. At the same time I have 
no wish to imbue you with their opinions. I believe the teaching 
to which you have been accustomed is best suited to your char- 
acter, and we shall not differ upon any subject which I consider 
essential for a holy life. 

About 's opinions, I think in the volume I gave you he 

rather avoids doctrinal points. He is not a steady man in those 
matters ; and having some years ago been carried to considerable 
lengths on the High Church side of the question, he is, I think, 
now undergoing a reaction on the, subject of ministerial authority. 
I fancy he would agree with me that the Church of England is 
Tery moderate in her claims on that point, and at least allows her 
children considerable latitude in interpreting the passages of 
Scripture which bear upon it. 
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I have long abstained from all controversy on these subjects, 
not feeling that I have any talent for polemical discussion, and 
being convinced that differences of opinion upon them are 
generally grounded upon radical differences of thought and 
mental constitution, so that it is hardly possible to come to 
a clear understanding with one's opponent without going back 
to first principlea But my convictions have not been formed 
lightly, or without a thorough persuasion of their general sound- 
ness, founded upon much thought^ some discussion, and not 
a little reading. I trust we are both travelling the same road, 
though we have stumbled into different ruts. 

Lawfobd, May a^ 1850. 

I think on the whole it is very desirable that such men as 
Mr. D. should take themselves off. They have done, and are 
doing, us inmiense harm. At the same time I am inclined to 
think that some of our own friends are more inconsistent than 
he : such men as shrink from joining Rome — not on the broad 
Protestant plea that religion is an affair between man and his 
creator, and cannot admit of human authority or mediation to be 
interposed — ^but chiefly because on one or two points, such as 
the bodily presence, purgatory, invocation of saints, &c., the 
Church of Rome has presumed to define strictly and dogmatically 
what Scripture and the early Church have I'^ft in some degree 
open questions. 

It seems to me that this is precisely what some people want 
to make our Church do respecting baptism, and that our refusing 
to admit of any latitude of interpretation regarding the one 
sacrament is exceedingly like the intolerant dogmatism of the 
Romanists regarding the other. As to the Eucharist, our Church 
does notoriously avoid definition, and leaves its children free to 
put widely different interpretations upon the meaning of Scripture. 
Practically, she has hitherto allowed the same as to baptism, and 

after reading 's very ingenious sermons I am l^till utterly 

unconvinced of the charity or the piety of the view he maintains. 
Though agreeing with him, I believe, as to doctrine, I would no 
more insist upon my neighbour taking the same view of it than 
I would make identity of sentiment regarding the nature or 
the virtue of the eucharistic elements a test of Church of 
Englandism. 
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Charles Mebiyale to William Bodham Donne. 

L^wroBO, Jwnjt 8, 1850. 

I was in London this week, and took the opportunity to read 
your article in the GentlematCs Magcusiney for which I sincerely 
thank you. It will do me good service. I see Fraser has put 
you off. I have not inquired yet ahout the sdU^ but is it not /ante 
to be translated into Latin prose by 120 Trinity freshmen ? 

Pollock ^ and wife are coming here on the 20th for a few days, 
and I have asked Fitzgerald ' to come over and meet them. Could 
not you do the same ? By-the-by, they bring a servant and child, 
so I am not quite sure whether I could lodge both you and 
Fitzgerald simultaneously ; but let me know how you are disposed, 
and give me at least a morning. 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

liAWFOBD, January 96, 1851. 

• . • I shall have some pertinent remarks on the conquests 
of language by-and-by. I fancy nothing is more irregular than 
this conquering strength of language. Some seem to have it 
more than others — some more at one time than another — the 
same race resists at one time and gives way at another. I am 
now about the Hellenistic conquest of the Jews— rather a delicate 
subject — and nothing is more striking than the easy subjugation 
of the Hebrew language by the Greek. When St. Paul addressed 
the mob at Jerusalem (Acts xxii), they expected him to speak 
in Greek, and were fully prepared to listen to him ; only, when 
they found him talk their own pseudo-Hebrew language, they 
held the more silence. There are several facts to corroborate this 
evidence of the Jews' familiarity v^ith Greek. 

Now there had been no real Greek conquest of Judaea ; nothing 
more than the short reign of a Syrian dynasty and the influence 
of neighbouring manners ; very little of literary influence, for 
I don't suppose many Jews read the Greek literature— St. Paul 
did to be sure. I believe the dispersed Jews have never kept up 
any national language in the countries where they sojourn, 
always giving in to the language of the country. On the other 
hand, Greek has nowhere maintained itself against the cognate 
Arabic. Latin has been the most conquering of languages. In 

^ Sir Frederiok Pollock. 

' Edward Fitzgerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 
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Dacia, where the Eomans had a very precarious existence for only 
1 50 years, they talk * Latin prose ' to this day. On the other 
hand, Latin is lost in Africa, where Cyprian and Tertullian 
talked and preached it to the moh, and in England, where it must 
have heen as universal as in France or Spain. I should imagine 
that the existence of slavery, and the absence of a lower class 
(for the slaves must have learned their masters' language)^ may 
account in some degree for the rapidity of these conquests of 
language. But were there any slaves in Palestine ? 

L^WFORD, September 5, 1851. 

The weary work of revising must be my excuse for my long 
delay in answering your letters. I have just now sent off my 
MS. to Longman, after two months' assiduous re-writing, and 
having brought the volume to a much more satisfEustory state in 
point of completeness than the last, which had to be re-touched, 
and in some places almost re-written in going through the press, 
involving a considerable deduction from profits. I cut out as 
much as five pages from vol. i, and added as much more to voL ii 
in the printing. I am of course very wearied and rather nervous. 
I have compressed and sharpened the style till I fear it will read 
stiff. It will be much more of a style, whether for good or for 
evil There is an immense amount of incident in the volume — 
battles, murders, and massacres without end ; two or three whole- 
length characters, &c. But when the reader has been carried in 
a breathless state down the revolutionary torrent through eight 
or nine chapters, he finds himself on the bosom of a quiet, open 
lake, and there is left to take his rest for the last hundred pages, 
calmly surveying the objects on the bank, which turn out to be 
the features of the imperial administrative system. . . . 

Charles Mebivale to his Sibteb-in-Law Mbs. J. R Fbebe\ 

Lawfobd, DeceniJber, 1851. 

I was much pleased with your kind present of two swan quills, 
and have been trying to write an impromptu upon them ever 
since, but have unfortunately got entangled in an imperfect 
analogy between the geese which saved Bome and the swans 
which are destined to restore it. I must leave it to your poetical 
powers, and say in plain prose that the pens are excellent, and 

^ Anne Frere had married in 1846 her cousin John Edward Frere, Captain 
in the Royal Nayy. 
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I have been writing, as the Romans used to say, currente cdlamo^ 
both last night and this morning, which may account for the nib 
not being now quite as sharp as it was. 

Judith has been busy about her washing to-day, and the receipt 
having entirely fcdled is now writing to Bitton to learn the 
reason why. I expect to get permission to wear a black neck- 
cloth if the white ones turn as yellow or brown as seems likely. 
80 I shall be a gainer so far. 

Meanwhile the French Eevolution passes unheeded by, and 
I don't think she has bestowed a single glance at Louis Napoleon's 
coup d^etcUy though I tell her it is all from his reading my third 
Yolume. 

Charles Mebi^ale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawfobd, December 6, 1851. 

I have come, no matter how, into possession of a piece of secret 
history, which will be curious hereafter. It seems that when 
Louis Napoleon saw the first advertisement of my vol. iii, he 
caused one of Spottiswoode's printers to be bribed, and got the 
sheets read off to him by submarine telegraph as fast as they 
were printed here. As soon as he came to the passage in chapter 
4, where Octavius claims the consulship by means of his army, 
he formed his plans with secrecy and decision. He saw that 
Cavaignac was just such another pedant as Brutus, and Ohangarnier 
a blusterer like Cassius. Thiers he remarked was just such a liar 
and spouter as Cicei*o. And so, with the help of his Agrippa, 
Amaud, he arranged his coup d^itat and issued his lists of proscrip- 
tion. I hope the Times comes to you regularly now ; but if not 
you have only to read my book, where the events of the next ten 
years are compendiously related. I expect the young Octavius 
to buy a thousand copies for his regimental libraries, and I hope 
he will send me the Cross of the Legion of Honour for saying 
that in the circumstances of his position I should have done what 
he has done mysell 

Lawivrd, December 11, 185 1. 

You may imagine how curious it is to me, after having spent 
a year in thinking over one revolution, to see the same re-enacted 
before my eyes. The points of similaiity continue to multiply. 
For instance, the dedication of the French Fantheon is a literal 
coincidence with that of the Roman ; and the affectation of 
restoring the worship of the state was one of the most salient 
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points of Augustus' craft. IL de Homy, from the accounts one 
hears of his loose, insouciant mode of life, seems to be just such 
another as Maecena& I am not sure that I was right in reserring 
a fiill description of this latter till I could bring him into a picture 
with his literary companions, Horace, &c. ; but he will then 
appear exactly like one of the Yoluptuous triflers by whom Louis 
Napoleon is supposed to be surrounded, with the consummate 
ability which, if they succeed, will hereafter be attributed to 
them. I see that Count d'Orsay is said to be one of Napoleon's 
secret advisers. One can easily imagine his turning out as cleyer 
a scamp in politics as he has the credit of being in fashionable 
life. 

There are, however, grave dissimilarities in the two situations, 
which obscure the prospect before us. In the first place, the 
mass of the Bomans had stOl a deep germ of religious feeling — 
not of dogmatic belief, certainly, but of reverence for authority — 
which seems to be almost totally wanting in France, the High 
Church feeling being, I conceive, extremely superficiaL Then 
again, the French have become habituated to a free press and 
it seems impossible to conceive that they will be satisfied without 
one. In this respect they are very different now from what 
they were in the emperor's time. In the third place, there were 
no discontented masses of the free population in the Boman time, 
owing to slavery ; the slave-holding population seems to have 
been necessarily enlisted on the side of the government by the 
fear of their own slaves. And lastly, gunpowder makes assassina- 
tion so much easier. On all these accounts I conceive Napoleon's 
attempt very much more difficult than his great prototype's ; let 
alone what I must, as at present advised, consider his great 
personal inferiority in talent. 

Aj9 regards the morality of the undertaking, I cannot join in 
the outcry now raised against it, only because it ought to have 
been raised some years ago. When he attempted to convulse 
society thrice in former years ~ when he shot the policeman at 
Boulogne — when he broke his parole in making his second 
attempt— he showed that he was an imprincipled scamp, of 
whom it could be only expected that he would take advantage 
of any opportunities put into his hands. Every expression of 
indignation against him now seems meant as an excuse for 
the people who patted him on the back before, and there- 
fore I will not join in it. He is one scoundrel among 
millions, and I only wish well to his entexprise, because on the 
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whole I think it is more likely to bring about good than any other 
that was likely to be substituted for it. 



45 Bedford Squa&e, February a, 1852. 

... As regards your question concerning Louis Napoleon, 
the Orleans decree, which has come I think since, must have 
given the cowp de grace to anybody's most cherished indulgence 
for the usurper personally \ Personally, I have never expressed 
any regard for him ; the best I can say is that I fancy he is 
a monomaniac, an enthusiast rather than a knave, though from 
his manifest want of principle it can be no merit of his if he is 
in fact less a knave than most people take him for. 

But to take a wider view of the subject. I think we English 
are much deceived about the morality of both L. N. and his 
adherents^ the vast majority of the French people, from our 
inborn prejudices about parliamentary government. The divine 
right of the House of Commons is a principle more deeply fixed 
in our minds than the divine right of kings ever was perhaps 
under a Tudor or Stuart dynasty ; and we carry it out with quite 
as much uncompromising and inconsiderate faith, believing as the 
first article of our political creed, that all nations ought to have 
parliaments, and all parliaments ought to be the fountain of 
all law. 

Now any such creed is totally alien from the ideas of the 
French as a nation. Parliamentary government is with them 
the mere creature of a dream of a few doctrinaire politicians and 
newspaper writers : it is associated with none of their historical 
glories ; it is the creed of none of their great national elements, 
neither of their nobility, their professions, nor their peasantry. 
Everything that is religious in France abhors it as its natural 
enemy ; everything that is moral in France suspects it as the 
offspring of anarchy and crime, the palliation of corruption, the 
precursor of socialism. What has parliamentary government 
done for France ? Has it not utterly failed to give the people 
liberty, courage, independence, self-reliance, self-government? 
It has paralyzed the executive without strengthening the legisla- 
tive element of government. On the other hand, everything that 
a Frenchman looks back to with pride in the history of his country 
is connected with monarchy, with Buonaparte, Louis XIV, 

' The OrleanB decree, issued on pulaory sale and confiscation of the 
January aa, which directed the com- Orleans family estates. 
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Henri IV. I can therefore faUy appreciate the feeling which 
makes an immense majority of the French willing to blind 
themaelves to the manifest iniquity of the way in which this 
revolution has been brought about ; and I can understand, and 
in some degree sympathize with, the enthusiasm, as I should call 
it, which makes Louis Napoleon believe that to restore Napoleon- 
ism is a great and glorious mission. All such enthusiasiB are 
unscrupulous in their means, and I doubt whether this man has 
the greatness of soul which might eventually redeem his character 
in history. But he will probably be cut off by a bullet before 
he has fully developed himself, and will have to be studied, 
I expect, as a charade without its ' whole.' 

L^WFOitD, Ltoemhtr 23, 1851 '. 

I hope I shan*t tantalize you over much by telling you that 
California is opening before your feet, if you have energy enough 
to take a spud and scratch the generous soil. Az thus. An 
enterprising publisher assures me that my name as a Roman 
historian would sell manifold editions of a school history of Home, 
if I could be induced to write one. The existing ones, such as 
Keightley's, are voted so dull that masters of schools are quite 
ashamed of making their boys read them ; and, in short, the 
scholastic world would hail with acclamation such a work from 
me. The offer is one hundred pounds down in advance, and half 
profits for the undertaking, risk taken by the publisher. I am 
tempted ; but I have an al^ about sacrificing time which ought 
to be devoted to fame, and at present I have sold myself (for two 
hours a day for about two months) to do a school edition of 
SaUust. But if you would assist me by drawing up a readable, 
lively narrative of the early history, I would make it my own by 
ample revision, &c., and between us I really think we could 
do something. . . • 

( Louisa declined, being too much out of health at that time for 
such an exertion ; and Mr& J. E. Frere, to whom he appealed 
next, declared herself quite unequal to the task. So he wrote the 
school history {FaU of the Roman BqmbUc, Longmans^ 1853) 
himsel£] 



^ ThiB letter is placed oat of its it refers to the same subject as the 
proper order as regards date, because one next following. 
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Ghables Merivale to Hbs. J. E. Frebe. 

Lawfokd, ifarc^i 185a. 

Your letter impresses me more than ever with the conviction 
of the brilliant genius with which the prodigality of nature has 
endowed you ; for it is evident that you owe no particle of your 
success in society to any exertion of industry, application, or 
perseverance. Gibbon wrote his first chapter over three times. 
Robert Bruce was encouraged to struggle for the independence of 
Scotland by observing a spider climb six times to the top of 
a wall and fiEdl down again. The first man who inhabited the 
Alpha Cottages, Regent's Park, was knocked down three hundred 
and sixty-five times by footpads on his evening walk home ; and 
it was not till the end of the year that he said he had given the 
place a fair trial and it would not suit him. 

However, my dear Anne, I should be very sorry to put you 
through any such severe discipline ; and as your soul is superior 
even to the lucre of gain, I now hope you will put your historical 
studies aside without scruple, and confine yourself, as we used to 
say at Cambiidge, to running on the bank and cheering me in the 
race. Poor Louisa is quite distressed at my application to her ; 
so as all my horses have broken their traces, I must put on steam. 

Chables Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawford, Karch as, 1853. 

I don't think I have written to you since the advent of the new 
Ministry, the sayings and doings of which I study with great 
interests Every one whose means of living depends upon the 
existing artificial constitution of society, among whom I include 
the fund holders quite as much as the clergy, must have a natural 
inclination in favour of people who propose to resist the encroach- 
ments of democracy ; but whether any such resistance can be 
effectual, and whether the giving-in step-by-step pnnciple of the 
ministers of the last twenty years will not longest delay the 
inevitable consummation, is a question. 

I suppose we may consider the restoration of protection im- 
}>08sible now ; though it appears pretty clear to me that ever}'- 
statesman and almost eveiy reasonable man in the country admits 
the abstract justice of the claim, and that the surrender at the 

^ Lord John Russell resigned at and Lord Derby became Prime 
the beginning of the session of 185a, Minister. 
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moment and in the way in which it was done was a blind leap 
into a ditch. It is very ominous, and that I think is the worst 
part of the business, that so many men of high political estimation 
should be found to admit this, and yet to say that the temper 
of the country vrill not admit of justice being done* It is, in 
fact, just what the Mississippians said, and what repudiators all 
over the world have always said; and the same wiQ again be 
said when the next interest has been sacrificed in the same 
reckless way to a democratic cry. 

In the meanwhile there is some satisfaction in seeing a man 
of dubious character like Lord John Russell turn out wholly 
vile, as I think he clearly does now at the head of his motley 
opposition \ I think he will find he was too hasty in his 
resignation, and that Disraeli is not a man to surrender the 
vantage ground he has acquired on any particular qualms of 
conscience. . . • 

Lawfobd, Uwrch 37, 185a. 

. • . The Ministry goes bravely on. Disraeli comes down on 
the Philistines like Gideon or Samson. The perfect coolness 
and ease with which he floors Whigs and Radicals is excessively 
amusing. His speech to-day on Parliamentary Reform is fuU 
both of wit and wisdom. A friend from town yesterday tells 
me that the general impression is that Lord John is in woful 
plight. 

I stand by what I said on protection. Lord John and 
Palmerston both constantly taunt the farmers that they always 
held a fixed duty reasonable and just^ but cannot re-impoee it. 
I have heard Herman often say the same. And now M^uUoch, 
the great political economy philosopher, gives figures in detail 
to prove that wheat ought to be protected by a ^8• duty, though 
he too says the time has gone by to restore it. The principle 
of taxation of necessary food is conceded in the taxation of land, 
labour, implements, &c., all of which go to make up the price 
of the loaf; it can only be a question of the amount and the 
manner^ and it seems to be settled that you may tax the loaf 
covertly and indirectly by a land tax, for instance, but you must 
not do it directly by a duty, because the people see the one and 
don't so easily see the other. This is what statesmanship comes 

^ It is of course clear that this political or 'Pickwickian* sense, 
and similar remarks upon public not as reflections upon personal 
men are to be taken in the purely character. 
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to! This is paarilamenJiafy government! I often think of the 
righteous horror with which the Czar held up his hands, on 
some one exphuning to him the working of representative govern- 
ment, and exclaimed, ' God forbid such iniquity should ever be 
practised in my dominions ! ' 

LiLWFOBD, September ao, 185a. 

Judith joins with me in great concern at missing you this year 
again. It seems strange that, in these days of space and time 
annihilation, such a trifle as two hundred and fifty miles should 
put so many months and years between us. To be sure, one 
must look back with awe at the utter banishment of country 
livings in the last generation. I cannot imagine any possible 
contingency under which I could have looked to accomplish 
a family journey from Lawford to Exeter in those days. The 
new Duke of Wellington seems to have been advised by telegraph 
within an hour or two of the old man's decease. What confusion 
there must be in the births, deaths, and marriages screaming 
along the wires from all parts of the Continent. One really gets 
an approximate glimpse of omniscience and omnipresence, freedom 
and foreknowledge, from it. 

I thought of making some public commemoration of the duke's 
death here ; but it struck me that not more than half a dozen 
people in the parish had ever heard his name. I fancy he was 
very little more known among our rustic barbarians than the 
Duke of Marlborough. It is surprising how soon celebrities 
are popularly forgotten. A friend of mine dining with some 
French officers at a table d'hote, the conversation turned upon the 
age of Generals, and some one advanced the remark that the 
English Generals were all young men under forty ; upon which 
my friend instanced the Duke of Wellington. ^ Yes,' said the 
Frenchman (only one, I believe, had ever heard of him), Hhe 
Duke is an old man, but he is an Admiral,* 

I hope you get the Times as duly as we do. It missed one 
day this week. I went over to Ipswich to collect the opinions 
of the press. Certainly the Times is far superior to the rest in 
tone, though of course their eulogies are unanimous. I fear 
there is nobody in the country fit to write the life with the 
simple energy of Southey's Nelson ; but I wish very much to 
have such a manual for Johnny. I wish Herman would try it. 

We are going to Walton with an omnibus full. I shall be 
but little there, as the church works are approaching their 
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completion, and I wish to be on the spot\ Mrs. sits 

through the service in tears at the loss of her pew. I never 
knew sentiment wasted on a four-cornered deal box before. She 
really provokes one beyond patience. 

Lawfobo, J)6cember 7, 1852. 

I fancy you are precipitate in your condemnation of Lord 
Derby's resolution, though I confess to have forgotten its word- 
ing'. A Ministry which had not frankly accepted free trade, 
and wished to damage it by a side wind, would have invited 
discussion and division by moving the Commons' resolution, 
knowing that in the Lords it would have raised a storm from 
the recusant Peers. Now that all parties are agreed to give 
the principle a full trial, it is most important, in the hope of 
making an impression abroad, that there should be an appearance 
of unanimity among them, and nothing was ever more suicidal 
than the motion of YiUiers & Co., which, if carried, would have 
gone out to the world as the opinion of 310 members of the 
House to 300. Lord Palmerston showed a statesmanship on 
that point worthy of a foreign minister. 

Disraeli's budget seems to me the redtictio ad ahsurdum of 
free trade. He takes up the principle honestly, and follows it 
out to a point which I think will show its partiality and im- 
practicability. I doubt whether he can carry his extension of 
income and house tax, still more whether he can raise his taxes 
if carried. But no one can dispute their logical fairness as far 
as they go — in strict justice they ought to be carried still further. 
I am writing in the midst of a discussion on Bose's bills, which 
has broken the thread of my argument. I believe the effect 
of the budget will be to leave me just where I was. If it be 
just to make a distinction between permanent and precarious 
incomes, which I have some doubts about, it is at least equally 
just to distinguish between property and life incomes ; so I am 
not disposed to admire the morale of the budget in this respect 
so much as the Times is. I see Gladstone leads the attack against 
it. The great difficulty which is said to impede the fusion of 

* Restoration of Lawford Church. heres to the commercial system re* 

^ Lord Derby's resolution was, cently established, and would view 

'That this House, thankfully ac- with regret any attempt to disturb 

knowledging the general prosperity, its operations or impede its progress.' 

and deeply sensible of the eyils This, with the omission, however, 

attending frequent changes in the of the first part, was carried after a 

financial pqjlicy of the country, ad- long debate. 
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the Gladstone and Palmerston section with the government^ is 
Disraeli's leadership. 

[The death of Sir Robert Peel in July, 1850, had left those 
members of the ConservatiYe party who, after the repeal of the 
Com Laws, still acknowledged him as their leader, in a very 
difficult position ; and when at the beginning of the session of 
1852 Lord John Bussell's Ministry fell and Lord Derby became 
Prime Minister, the 'Peelitee' had to reconsider their position 
in regard to both parties— the Conservatives to whom they had 
formerly belonged, and the Reformers whom they had opposed. 
Lord Derby's government was generally regarded as merely pro- 
visional, to carry things over the im]^)ending general election ; 
and when, after an exciting debate on Mr. Disraeli's budget 
(Dec 17, 1852), they were defeated by a majority of nineteen 
(305-286), Lord Derby resigned and Lord Aberdeen came in with 
his Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peelites. Lord J. Russell 
was Foreign Secretary and leader of the House. Lord Palmerston, 
Home Secretary. Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Duke of Newcastle, Secretary for the Colonies. Sir James 
Graham, Secretary to the Admiralty. Molesworth, First Com- 
missioner of Works, with a seat in the Cabinet.] 

Chables Mebivale to his Sister Loxhsa. 

Lawfobd, I>0O0mber 27, 185a. 

You will not, I fancy, consider my political speculations of 
much Talue ; but it seems to me that, removed from the under- 
currents of personal pique and intrigue, I stand somewhat in 
the position of the future historian, who will be not a little 
perplexed at the new development of parties. We have been 
told more than once by the Peelite leaders within the last year, 
that they had no difference with the Derbyites except on free 
trade, and there seems to be no doubt that the Derbyites would 
gladly have enlisted them. Yet now they form this strange 
coalition with the Whigs, including one Radical, Sir W. Moles- 
worth, and bring in Lord Palmerston with them, for the purpose 
of keeping down the strong and compact body of Conservatives. 
I can only suppose that the chiefs of all three sections of parties 
feel themselves in - danger of being eclipsed and extinguished 
by Disraeli, and combine to crush him. I think still that he 
has the game in his hands^ if he is sufficiently djacreety and 

O 
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his genius is peculiarly adapted to keep up the enthusiasm as 
well as the personal feelings of an opposition. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pledged against the diminution 
of the income tax, can hardly carry a budget, unless he throws 
up the income tax altogether — or his own crotchet, which is 
more likely* It certainly does seem to me that there never 
was a time when such a coalition was less justifiable, and it 
cannot come to good. 

I have written to Hacmillan at Cambridge to prepare his mind 
for the Abeken, which I tell him I shall come and discuss with 
him early next term ^ My own book will be finished, I hope, 
this week, except the revision, which I hope to accomplish in 
a month or so, and receive a purse of sequins from Longman 
on receipt of the MS. 



Lawfobo, Jamtary i, 1853. 

'. • • I don't think you understand the Scotch character, which 
I have had some opportunities of studying, and I propose to 
deliver a homily on your text of the devoutness of that people. 
If devoutness means belief in a superior Power, and a claim 
upon Him for protection and glorification here and hereafter, 
the Scotch Presb3rterians are devout But if it means obedience, 
submission, discipline of will, and afifections, they are eminently 
devoid of any such quality. I speak not of Balfour of Burley 
and his generation, but of what I have heard and seen of our 
own contemporaries ; and I assert with confidence that drunken- 
ness, or rather drinking, in the lower, and unbelief in the upper 
classes are nowhere more prevalent than in Scotland. The Scotch 
have little religious principle, though abundance of prejudice, 
and this prejudice once broken down, they have nothing to 
fall back upon except the moral education they have got from 
their schools, the example of domestic frugality, and the tradi- 
tional adventurousness of their countrymen. Their imagination 
is utterly uncultivated; and I believe that this has been in 
a great degree the consequence of the violent Puritan reaction 



^ A translation of Abeken's Oceiro 
in SHnen Bri^en^ publuhed by Longp- 
mans under the title of L\f6 and 
LeHen qf Cicero. 1854. 

* This letter is in answer to one 
from Louisa Meriyale ridiculing the 
cry for aesthetic aids to doTotion-^ 
«aa if,' she says, «the Sooioh, with 



their bare, unimposing ritual, were 
not one of the most devonU people in 
the world. John Balfour of Burley, 
worshipping in a bam, I will venture 
to say, prayed as heartily as any 
Belgian peasant in Antwerp Oathe- 
dral nowadays/ 
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from which they suffered at the Beformation. Accordingly 
I conceive that the clergy, and all who have any call to the 
education of the people, would make a great mistake if they 
neglected to cultivate the imaginative faculties together with 
the intellectual, and develop, as far as they may, the aesthetic 
principle which is common to human nature in every class. 
I do not mean, of course, that the poor can be brought to take 
an interest in art by books ; but the eye and ear and affections 
may be cultivated, and it seems to me cruel and inhuman in 
those who have the advantage of books for their own education 
to deny the poor the only helps they can well have, such as 
ecclesiastical architecture, &c., &c. The ordinary English feeling 
regarding church decoration is that of the country churchwarden 
and farmer class, who look upon the poor as mere brute instru- 
ments, and shrink instinctively from anything that may seem 
to recognize in them higher faculties. 

Chablbs Mxbivale to Bev. William Hsfwobth Thompson. 

Lawvohd, Jafwaty^ 1853. 

. • . The school history, I am happy to say, is finished. It 
is not much like a school history, and I want Longman to 
change the title, if I could think of any more appropriate. It 
is a picturesque narration of salient events, with very little detail, 
adapted especially to the folk that read on railroads 

I am betaking myself now to voL iv \ and want to rummage 
the library with that view ; but there is great sinking of heart 
in the intervals while the pen is reposing in its tray, and 
I envisage the philosophies and economics of my subject with 
awe and diffidence. 

Charles Herivale to his Wife. 

Caxbbidgb, FiSbrwxty z, 1853. 

... I feel a little dash of low spirits on first coming to my 
old haunts, in which, as is usual with old people, my early 
recollections came back to me at first more vividly than the 
later ones ; and if I had not fortified myself with the recol- 
lection of my three octavo volumes, the recollection of 'time 
ini»«pent and talents misapplied' would have gnawed at my 
heart like a vulture. However, since then I have seen a good 

' History qfth$ Somana undtr Oi$ Sn^n, 

O % 
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many old faces, and on the whole find them much leas altered 
than I could have expected ; lees than myself I suspect. I am 
going this evening to hunt out Thompson, and am now writing 
to you &om the reading-voom. — don't you laugh — ^to catch the 
post. . . . 

Ely, Jtify 95, 1853. 

I reached this place at one, and found Thompson, not expecting 
me so soon, was out ^ So I had to stroll about, and order myself 
luncheon, till he returned and took me to the service in the 
cathedral Said cathedral is assiuning a most gorgeous appear- 
ance, a large number of windows are brilliant with stained glass, 
which puts our poor east end to shame. I am not so well 
satisfied, however, with the painting and gilding which is lavished 
on the walls and roof, most of which seems to have been rather 
experimental. There is to my taste sufficient variety of colour 
in the deep black columns which are clustered about great part 
of the building. The stall work is very handsome ; the organ, 
placed in a window of the north side, is gorgeous, and there 
is quite a love of a brass chancel screen. I shall spend some 
more hours there by-and-by, and almost think I must renew 
the reminiscences of my youth by climbing to the top. The 
day has been lovely, and the place really looks quite pretty*. 
Thompson's house is very antique and appropriate ; but I have 
not yet got used to him in these surroundings, with which 
our cigar after dinner in the garden did not seem to harmonize. 
I shook hands with the dean and Mrs. Peacock, and on the 
strength of your permission accepted an invitation to dinner 
on Friday. 

Ely, July 97, 1853. 

Yesterday I called on the bishop and dean, who both seemed 
very glad to see a new face. . . . The service is very well 
conducted here, but the exceeding smallnesa of the weekly 
congregation gives a hollowness and vanity to the lavish deco- 
ration of the place, which must be quite painful till one gets 
used to it. I don't think I could go through the voluptuous 
pageant continually. 

^ Thompson was now Regius Pro- very clear,' said Bishop Christopher 
fessor of Greek and Canon of Ely. Wordsworth on some occasion : 'Ely 
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Charles Mebivale to Key. Professob Thohpson. 

Lawfobd, Nawmber 3, 1853. 

I see with excessive vexation that the council of King's College 
have thought fit to cast a stigma upon Maurice by removing him 
from his professorship there \ 

I do not know what the precise complaint against him is; 
but from what I have read and understood of his Theological 
Essays, which I believe are objected to, the merits of the book 
seem to me so far to exceed any imperfections that may reason- 
ably be imputed to it, that I cannot help feeling both * alarm and 
indignation ' at its bringing him into trouble. 

I wish very much that you would consider in your own mind, 
and in concert with any sensible men within reach, whether some 
demonstration might not be made by those who admire his manly 
and vigorous grapple with the real theological questions of the 
day, at least to reassure and comfort him, if not to do him more 
essential service. 



Charles Merivale to Bev. Canon Stanley. 

Lawfokd, November 15, 1853. 

I hope to come to town on Thursday evening. I have read 
the correspondence since my letter to you at Alderley (which 
perhaps has missed you), and my first impression is disappoint- 
ment at Maurice taking his stand upon an interpretation of 
St John, which I cannot think logical, making, as it appears 
to me, a definition of what was intended for a statement of means. 
But I still feel that I may sympathize with the high spiritual 
significance he gives to the expressions in question, and certainly 
that any definition of the word ' eternal ' which shall absolutely 
exclude these, would be fatal to the spiritual character of Beve- 
lation. Now, the tone of Jelfs letters seems to me thoroughly 
Jewish and carnal, and I feel it very alarming that he should 
get such views endorsed, at least by implication, by 'high 



*■ In one of the 'Essays,' Maurice 
expressed opinions on the subject 
of eternal punishment at variance 
with thoee generally received ; upon 
which he was removed from the 
Profeesorships of Theology and of 
English Literature and Modem 
History which he held at King's 
College, London, on the ground that 



'the opinions set forth, and the 
doubts expressed, as to certain points 
of belief regarding the future punish- 
ment of the wicked and the final 
issues of the Day of Judgment, are of 
dangerous tendency, and calculated 
to unsettle the minds of the theologi- 
cal students of King's College.' (See 
Life o/F, J)» Mawice, vol. ii, p. 191.) 
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authorities in the Church.' After such a manifesto from such 
a quarter, I can hardly feel easy without a counter-statement 
from equally high authority, asserting the right of the spiritually 
minded to raise their own minds, and the minds of those 
conmiitted to their teaching, whether in a college or a country 
parish, to spiritual views of Divine things. Thirlwall has been 
long silent. I think he owes it to the Church to explain his 
views on such a question as this, upon which I fimcy there 
are many of us who would wish to put themselves under his 
guidance. As Ceu: as I can see at present, the course I would 
suggest would be that a private request should be made to 
T. or some other high authority to put forth such a view of 
the question as might serve to counteract the influence of Jelf s 
manifesto. 

Chables Msbivale to his Bbotheb Herman. 

Lawfobd, Nowmher 15, 1853. 

Can you give me a bed, &c. ? . • . I should be glad also to 
make sure of having some talk with you upon the subject which 
principally brings me up — this proceeding at King's College 
against Maurice. Though I cannot agree with M.'s logical 
interpretation of Scripture on the word 'eternal,' yet the tone 
of Jelf s denunciation of them, insisting upon the physical or 
Jewish sense of the future state and its concomitants, and getting 
this view endorsed, at least by implication, by 'high authority in 
the Church,' is not a little iJarming. I have reason to believe 
that the minority in King's College Council, on the question 
of removing Maurice from the professorship, included Lonsdale, 
Milman, Anderson, and Gladstone, and from some letters I have 
had from Stanley, I fancy the matter will not rest as it is. 
I should be glad to talk it over with you before meeting the 
latter, whom I expect to see in London. 

(Jfcmorafuiiim, A'oi«tii&er x6, 1853.) 

In his correspondence with Mr. Maurice on the meaning of 
the word ' eternal ' in the New Testament, Dr. Jelf has insisted 
upon restricting it definitively to the sense of 'endless.' He 
maintains that this, as the only true view, has always been 
held by all right-thinking Christians, and that any other inter- 
pretation or less definite view is inconsistent with soundness of 
faith. The particular view propounded by Mr. Maurice in 
opposition to this, I am not concerned to defend ; on the 
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contrary, it seems to me to err from too great definiteness, 
though in a different sense from Dr. Jelf s. But as this corre- 
spondence may possibly give rise to further controyersy, and 
even lead to attempts to promulgate from authority some further 
interpretation of certain of our formularies, I wish for my own 
satis&ction to put on paper the grounds on which I dissent from 
Dr. Jelf s interpretation, and protest against so rigid a definition 
of the word in question. 

1. Because the word ouiSfio^ (and its cognates), popularly 'eternal/ 
literally 'from age to age,' is frequently used in the Old Testament 
(Septuagint) in an indefinite sense ; yet no one has ever inferred 
on this account that the endless existence of Gk>d, for instance, is 
not taught in the Old Testament. 

2. Because there are two passages at least in the New Testa- 
ment in which the word cannot in strictness have the sense of 
'endless.' Jude 6, 'The angels . • • he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains unto the judgment ' ; and Jude 7, ' Sodom and 
€k>morrha . . . suffering the vengeance of eternal fire/ In these 
places the word seems to be used fntenswe. 

3. Because Justin Martyr took the word in an indefinite 
sense, when he propounded the notion that the punishment of 
the wicked would endure iiXl QcoA pleased to annihilate them. 
Because Irenaeus put forth a similar notion. Because Clement 
of Alexandria looked for a restitution of all things, with the 
annihilation of evil ; and this view, according to Neander, was 
common to the Alexandrian school. 

4. Because the supposed condemnation of Origen for rejecting 
the doctrine of 'endless' punishment does not clearly apply to 
those who merely hold their judgment in suspense about it. 
Origen's views of the future state embraced a variety of &ncies 
which he propounded dogmatically, about the method by which 
God would proceed for the restoration of the wicked ; and, as 
far as I can learn, it is not clear whether the objections to 
this portion of his tenets referred to his rejecting the definite 
meaning of 'endless,' or to his particular way of explaining the 
doctrine of future punishment. It seems, besides, by no means 
clear that these views of Origen were authoritatively condemned 
at all. Origen indeed was excommunicated (after his death) by 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, about 401, and Origenism, 
according to Evagrius (Church History^ iv. 38), was condemned 
specifically by the general Council of Constantinople, a.d. 553 ; 
but Yalesius says that no record of any such condemnation is 
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found in the Acts of that Council, and believes that Evagrius 
confounded it with a provincial Council of Constantinople in 
538, in which such condemnation may have been made. At any 
rate our Article allows that even general councils have erred, and 
may be tested by Scripture. 

5. And, principally, because I cannot conceive of 'endlessness* 
(in a popular sense) as a condition of spiritual existence at all. 
When God is called the I am, and a thousand years are said 
to be to Him as one day, our conceptions seem purposely 
diverted from the idea of infinite successive duration to that 
of absolute unconditional existence. The phenomena of sleeping 
and dreaming give us some sort of indication how time may 
be reduced in another state of existence to a point admitting 
of no measurement by our present faculties. With such views 
as these I have always refrained from afiSxing the definite 
popular sense to the word 'eternal,' to which Dr. Jelf would 
reduce me, apprehending that it is but too closely connected with 
a gross, carnal and Jewish conception of spiritual things from 
which the revelation of Christ has set me free. 

That I am not wrong in this apprehension appears from the 
point which Dr. Jelf incidentally notices, that as 'eternal' is 
necessarily 'endless,' so the 'Fire,' the 'Worm' and other sen- 
sual images of the future state must be also taken in their literal 
and material signification only. Consistently with these views 
Dr. Jelf goes on to denounce any idea of future punishment 
which makes it consist 'in the loss of Gk>d's presence' and not 
in the suffering of actual corporal pain. He says that the fear 
of pain is necessary to deter men from sin, and that any 
other conception of pimishment will give an encouragement 
to wickedness. 

Upon this point I would observe, first, that we have no 
business to determine the nature of God's punishment of sin 
from our own notion of what would be most effectual. Secondly, 
that though the most fallen and degraded of men can perhaps 
be controlled by fear only, this is not universally, nor I trust, 
generally the case. At all events it is the very object of Christ's 
revelation, and of all our preaching, to raise men from this 
degraded state, and so soften and spiritualize their gross nature 
as to make them apprehend the enjoyment of God's love as 
the highest good, the suffering of His displeasure as the greatest 
of evils. ' Else wherefore breathe we in a Christian land ^ ? ' 
1 Shakespeare, Richard III, Act iii. sc. 7. 1. 116. 
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I cannot therefore conclude without expressing myself both 
shocked and alarmed at the coarse, and as it seems to me, low 
and unworthy view of our Lord's dispensation propounded by 
Dr. Jelf^ and endorsed, if I understand him aright, by 'high 
authority in the Church.' 

Charles Mebivale. 



Chables Merivale to Key. Pbofessob Thompson. 

... I am glad Macmillan has sent you the SaUttst I take 
little interest in the book, and belieye that the greatest share 
of the credit is due to him for the neatness of the getting 
up. Chancel doors are made low that the priest may abase 
himself on entering, typifying that in the nineteenth century 
we must condescend to make school books if we have chancels 
to restore. 



Chables Mebiyale to his Sisteb Louisa ^ 

lAwFOBD, Sqftemher 4, 1854. 

. , . Bose has a good steady foot; I wish she would pace 
the High Street from the Grammar School to the bridge over 
the Bunny, and tell me how many of her steps it is. If not 
exhausted she might then perform the same process from the 
Barnstaple Inn to Trinity Church. I want to compare Col- 
chester with Exeter. Colchester is a thousand yards long and six 
hundred broad. The point is this: if the Bomans in Britain 
adopted the Polybian camp of the sixth century of Bome, then 
Colchester would contain two legions, about 18,000 men. But 
if the Hyginian (of the time of Trajan) it would be suited to 
four or five legions, which is far beyond the amount of any 
Boman army in Britain. But as I think this latter far more 
likely it will appear that Colchester was not a camp at all, but 
a city fortified from the first. If I find that Exeter, Chester, 
&C., are nearly of the same dimensions as Colchester, it will 
go &r to prove this, as it is hardly credible that more than 
a single legion was oyer quartered at Exeter, for instance. We 
know that the whole island was held by only three legions. If 
any one could find me the dimensions of other Boman cities in 
England it would much assist the induction. 

' See article on < The Romans at Colchester/ in the QuarUrly Rwiew for 
June, 1855. 
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Lawfo&d, October lo, 1854. 

I send you with the pride of a young reviewer the reply of the 
Editor of the Quarterly* The article I have no douht will be 
a highly interesting one ; my only fear is that it may be some- 
what too fanciful. If one chose to embrace all the stories and 
traditions current, one might make Colchester the centre of all 
Soman history in Britain. Caractacus was probably a Colchester 
man; many people believe that Claudia was his daughter, and 
therefore a Colchester woman. The Empress Helena and Constan- 
tino are both maintained by various authorities to be Colchester 
bom. I have to repudiate some and question others of these 
theories ; but still I have a general impression that this was the 
great Boman city in Britain. 

I hope you have recovered from your disgust at finding 
Sebastopol not taken after all. The dispatches in this day's 
paper are intensely interesting and very distressing, on account 
of this baneful cholera which seems still to pursue the unfor- 
tunate army. The TimeSj you will see, is beginning to find fiiult 
with the Queen and ministers for holiday-making just now — 
(I hope they vdll not find out that Herman is abroad) \ I have 
always maintained that they were not equal to the crisis, and did 
not enter into the feeling and determination of the nation on the 
subject of the war ; but I don't suppose there would be any good 
in their being in London. I believe all governments are only 
a series of blunders, and the one which makes the last or greatest 
blunder loses the day. The Russians seem to have mismanaged 
their affairs even worse than we have. They ought to have sent 
out their whole fieet to make a dash among our transports. 
I don't imagine it was possible to watch Sebastopol with an equal 
force while so many of our men-of-war were engaged in convoying 
the troops. Conceive what havoc might have been made ; the 
Bussians could not have been more destroyed than they vrill 
be now. 

Lawfobd, Ikcembtr a, 1854. 

• . . If the war lasts twenty years I suppose there will be 
two or three scholarships apiece for every candidate for the 
peaceful honours of the University, so I hope Johnny's education 
will be cheap. 

I do not look forward to wars being made shorter on account 

* Herman Merivale being at that time Under-Seoretary of State fcr the 
Colonies. 
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of the advance in the science of deetruction. At present the 
most remarkable circumstance that has turned up seems to be 
the readjustment of the balance between the attack and defence. 
I fancy that the improvement of artillery and engineering has 
restored an equality, if not an advantage, to the besieged, and 
that we shall have wars conducted by means of entrenched camps 
and positions rather than field engagements, which will probably 
tend to lengthen them out. In this respect there will be a return 
to the old Marlborough tactics firom the Napoleon system of 
forcing on battles. 

It has been remarked that in the time of Belisarius the Boman 
soldiers and officers too were quite as brave personally as 
under Scipio and Caesar ; and as long as the animal is well fed 
and kept in bodily health he will probably retain his animal 
couraga It remains to be seen whether we have heads to plan 
campaigns and political combinations, and also whether our 
people will stand reverses and the pressure of taxation. I 
suppose every one now allows that our ministers are utterly 
unequal to a conception of their position and the demands of the 
crisia I fear we have shown the reverse of generalship also 
hitherto. This of course is not to be publicly admitted ; but you 
wiU observe that the Times has not one word to say for Lord 
Baglan's combinations. It appears that the fatal order for the 
cavalry charge was hi& The French generals, as far as we can 
judge, seem to have had far more discretion. My Captain here, 
who served under Evans, has no opinion of his generalship, 
though he thinks him as brave as possible. Cathcart, I believe, 
has the best head among them. I retain, however, the calmest 
confidence in the result, though I feel it is some satisfaction 
to think that if the whole of the Queen's army, horse and 
foot, were cut off to-morrow, it would not put me personally 
into mourning ! 

Such is the privilege of belonging to the middle classes. There 
has not been such a massacre of the aristocracy, I suppose, since 
the wars of the Boses. 

Lawford, Dtic^nAw 93, 1854. 

Perhaps I shall scandalize you almost as much as Unde Mallet 
by saying, in the midst of this Cimmerian gloom, that I am 
altogether in better spirits about the war than I have been from 
the beginning. Of course I should be better pleased if Lord 
Aberdeen were not still Premier, nor the Duke of Newcastle 
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Secretary of War; I should be better pleased if there were 
no foreign legion ; but on the whole, seeing that the English 
people have practically taken the government into their own 
hands, that the Austrian treaty will not bring a faithless and 
feeble ally into the field to paralyze our efforts, and that the 
foreign enlistment ¥^11 probably be totally inoperative, I think 
there is at least a prospect of the war being really carried through 
with spirit and determination. The bulldog has taken the bear 
by the tip of the nose, and he will not let him go till he has 
pinned him to the ground. Our newspapers bring all the horrid 
details of war so home to us now that it is not to be wondered 
at if peaceful people shudder at every death and wound ; but 
we must remember that wars on a great scale have never been 
conducted without fearful losses and disasters, which are for- 
gotten in the blaze of victories and illuminations — ^perhaps never 
known by the mass at alL Think of our retreat to Corunna, 
siege of Badajoz, Walcheren, &c., in the last war. Marlborough's 
siege of Tournay was very like this. 

Lawfobd, JamMuy, 1855. 

We are deep in snow here, which has been going on more than, 
a week. I am anxious to see what comes of the opening of 
Parliament, but I do not expect any change in the government. 
For my own part I should rather like to see Lord EUenborough 
Premier and War Minister, and Major Edwardes Commander in 
the Crimea. There is an article in the Times to-day worth atten- 
tion, insisting on the necessity of the War Minister having 
Imperatorial (which is much the same as Dictatorial) power. 
It is curious how, whenever stress is laid on the qualities of our 
parliamentary constitution, it is found to fail. I more and more 
apprehend that we must either make other states constitutional 
or they will make it necessary for us to return to despotism. 
Bepublics are not in the long run a match for empires — freedom 
is exceptional, servitude normal— democracies are transient, 
tyranny eternal. This is a dreary creed ; but is it not Chris- 
tianity that man in this world is not fit to govern himself? 

Lawfobd, May 31, 1855. 

I have for a long time ceased to have patience to argue with 
the pacific people at the present crisis. One is bound to feel 
some respect for the original thinkers among them, such as 
Bright and Lord Grey, but as for the smaller fry who yelp in 
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chorus with them, I can hardly muster charity enough to attri- 
bute their viewB to anything but disgust at the income tax. . . • 

The terms of peace hitherto put forward on either side are 
absolutely nugatory. I would accept as a compromise some 
overwhelming success in the Crimea, which should prove our 
superiority, for the chance of its stopping Russia for one genera- 
tion ; but nothing could permanently arrest her but a complete 
check in the north and centre as well as the south. With respect 
to her actual power I was never much of a believer. I now see 
that she has been storing up matMel with a view to war for 
a long time to an enormous amount, and that she has had the 
wisdom to make full use of the modem discoveries in artillery 
and engineering — in short, generally, that she has been governed 
by a man of genius, who has employed her resources for the 
very best, according to his own views. But I do not think she 
has yet been able to overcome her inherent disadvantages in 
poverty and unwieldiness. Her big language continues, as always, 
to conceal her conscious weakness^ and the parade at Vienna, 
while sensible that she had not, and could not bring a hundred 
thousand men into the Crimea, still less feed them there, is just 
a repetition of the audacious but successful imposture she played 
off at Adrianople in 1829. I cannot believe the destruction of 
the magazine at Eertch was a crafty stratagem. If we had sent 
half a dozen ships there and as many to Odessa six or eight 
months ago, we might have destroyed the quarries which have 
fed Sebastopol ever since. If the occupation of the line of the 
Tchemaya means, as I cannot but suppose, our having crossed 
that river and established ourselves on the hills beyond it, it 
shows that the Russians had no large force beyond the walls 
of Sebastopol. Many things combine to convince me that they 
have been deceiving us on this point all through. If I am right, 
the inefficiency of both the French and English generals in not 
making the discovery long since seems incomprehensible. Tet 
when one compares it with what French and Englkh generak 
have done before — the French in Spain — the English in Holland 
and elsewhere in the last war—it seems no more than the fate 
of war, in which one good general turns up for half a dozen bad 
ones. I trust we shall yet have the opportunity of recovering 
our honour, without which we have no security. I have no 
doubt that war or peace with America depends for the next 
generation upon our success in this matter. As for the horrors 
of war, remember that war has its enjoyments too. Where 
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would have been Homer and Virgil and Tasao, and half 
Shakespeare and half the Bible but for war ? 



Lawfobd, August ii, 1855. 

. . • I am too busy with my book to think much of the war, 
or to look forward too curiously. We have our work pretty 
close to our eyes, and we must do it : that is, we must on every 
account accomplish a success. I do not think this country in 
its present ticklish state of class jealousies can afford to make 
an unsatisfactory peace. It would leave a sore rankling in 
people's minds of which the first effect, I suppose, would be 
a reckless cry for a great Reform Bill, and after that the 
Deluge. 

There does not seem to me any near prospect of an outbreak 
of nationalities, a thing certainly to be deprecated, and by no 
means to be intentionally promoted: nevertheless in the de- 
crepitude of dynasties and corruption of the upper ranks in 
Germany and elsewhere, it may be a serious question to those 
who pretend to look far, how the preponderance of a great 
semi-barbarian population can be withstood except by turning 
up the lower strata of nations to the surface. But putting 
aside all speculations — winking hard at them — I would persist 
in the work before us, and nothing now should induce me to 
leave the Crimea. If ever we do get well out of that scrape 
I hope we shall not risk united commands again. There are 
separate fields enough for each of the allies to fight its own 
battle. I cannot believe that a Wellington or Napoleon at the 
head of two hundred thousand of the best soldiers in the world 
would not have marched to Moscow or Tobolsk and back by 
St Petersburgh in the course of this season. Meanwhile I have 
a strong impression that Russia's backbone will break in another 
year, or at least that a disastrous peace will cause fermentation 
there among the ruined and discontented nobility which will 
lead to a great break up. After all, our losses have been trifling 
compared to what they were in any year of the Peninsular War. 
You see the bravest men coming home every day, Brown, 
Cardigan, and Lord G. Paget, for instance, to show their courage 
in railway trains and at street crossings. Old generals will 
die in the course of nature, and I have no doubt Lord Raglan 
was kept alive beyond his time by the excitement of his 
position. 
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Lawford, SejptemJber la, 1855. 

My Ti'mes did not come this morning, from which I concluded 
that the rumour of the fall of Sebastopol was true. I have since seen 
it confirmed ; at least I suppose we may belieye it on tiie showing 
of the Bussians themselves. The question now is whether we 
have energy enough to entrench ourselves on the north side and 
cut it off from communication with the main army. I suppose 
we must ship men and material at Balaclava, land at the Belbek 
or Katela and work our way to some defensible position between 
the Sevemaga fort and the Bussian position at Inkermann, in 
doing which we may have to force various lines if the Bussians 
are strong enough to dispute inch by inch. The season is so 
advanced that I much doubt our doing all this before the 
winter, but I have great hopes that the enemy is really 
exhausted. 

Our paper has come so irregularly lately that we talk, in 
despair, of exchanging the Times for the Evening Mail, which it 
is thought will not be so likely to be stolen or sold over our 
heads. I don't much like giving up my daily dose of news ; 
but the other daily papers are intolerably trashy— except perhaps 
the Daily News— and that is intolerably radical, being written 
by that strong-minded woman, Miss Martineau. 

S^pttniber ai, 1855. 

... I suppose the winter will be devoted to diplomacy, and 
I only hope there will be no revival of the shams of equalization 
and counterpoise. There seem to me only two alternatives : 
to establish a state of some real strength by the union of the 
principalities and Bessarabia —and even Servia and Bulgaria — 
indenmifying Turkey in Asia ; or to let things return to their 
old footing, trusting as I should not fear to do to the present 
exhaustion of Bussia and her loss of prestige for keeping her 
hands off Turkey for a generation to come. • • • 

Lawfobd, Odobtr i, 1855. 

... On Tuesday I went out to Hampstead to lunch and found 
H. and L. and my uncle ^ the latter particularly well, 
and to me in good spirits ; though I understand he is low in 
private at the taking of Sebastopol without the loss of any 
English general officer, which he fears the French, who have 

> Mr. Mallet. 
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lost two or three, will be hurt at It is not however in 

human nature to mope long over such a crumpled rose-leaf 
as that. 



• • 



AprQSf 1856. 

. . . W. Longman told me the other day that they had given 
Macaulay twenty thousand pounds on account. He pressed my 
hand warmly, and said how happy he should be to be able to do 
the same for me. 

We solemnized the Peace here last evening by ringing of 
bells and firing of guns, together with two little garden cannon 
of Mrs. Green's. I believe but for her enthusiasm on the subject 
we should have taken no notice of the event. Johnny was taken 
to see the celebration — 'What, shall we never shoot the Bussians 
never no more ? ' he says. • . • 



Hebman Merivale to Charles Merivale. 

Grakd Hotex j>v Loctre, April ii, 1856. 

I write you a line from this caravanserai, where we have been 
ever since our arrival from want of resolution to move, though 
abusing the place every day; in some respects however it ia 
really better than other places, particularly the spacious and 
airy character of the rooms ; but the excessive noise, bustle, the 
impossibility of getting attended to unless you conform exactly 
to the routine of the concern, and the miserable mechanical 
state of being only No. 321 instead of a human being make it 
a disagreeable residence to my mind. We had a lady's maid 
here who cut her throat a few days ago from despair at never 
finding her way about the house or getting any one to answer 
her English questions — at least, on being taken to the hospital, 
where she is recovering, she had no better reason to give for 
the rash act. I have sat down however not to give you a descrip- 
tion of the Louvre hotel, but to tell you, among other things, 
that I called to-day on M. Guizot, who immediately on seeing me 
all but embraced me as the author of the three most interesting 
volumes on Boman History, of which he had read every line — 
the best book, he emphatically said, on the subject — much better, 
he added, than the lucubrations of M. Troplong, the President 
of the Senate, on the same matter, whom he had recommended 
to study you. After such an invitation, I hope I am not far 
wrong in dedicating to M. Guizot as a present from myself your 
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two last Yols., which I had brought with me here to read, but 
had only got through a quarter of them. If you choose to be 
generous and make up the loss to me, why I have nothing to 
say there against. 

I have lounged my time away here very idly, doing no sights 
or serious proceedings: talking to a few French and plenty of 
English folk. The increase of prices and expenditure here is 
something amazing; I believe I am not feir wrong in saying 
that rents in the choice quarter have increased from five to 
tenfold in the last twenty years : everything except bread, which 
is kept down by law, having augmented in similar if not like 
proportion. It seems a competition of extravagance and debt 
between the government and private people. Fifty thousand 
souls have been turned out of house and home by the vast 
demolitions in Paris, and whole blocks of houses in the central 
parts still stand marked for destruction. And now the Emperor 
has horrified his economical friends by being heard to say d pfvpos 
of the Peace, * A present il faudra s'occuper d'embellir Paris ! ' 
How long this system of doubles or quits can go on is a curious 
speculation ; but it must break down, I suppose, and then what 
next? . . . 

Chables Mebivale to his Sisteb LoxnsA. 

Lawfokd, May ii, 1856. 

• . . Herman I suppose is with you ; will you tell him that 
he is expected to dine in Bedford Square' on Friday next by 
his own invitation. He will tell you of our dining together at 
the Literary Fund, and my returning thanks for the Duke of 
Cambridge's good dinner for the Historians of England. 'One 
of Merwak's sons^' I overheard an elderly gentleman say. It 
was pleasant to think that my father's name was still so familiar 
in any one's mouth. London is an historic place to me now, 
much like Bome — I know so little of the present generation, 
and think so much of the past there. 

I intend to call and renew my acquaintance with Charles 
Kean when I am in town. I consider him a brother historian, 
so well has he caught and represented the spirit of antiquity in 
his Wmtet's TaU, which I saw the other night. His acting is 
also mellowed, less hard and angular than it used to be ; his 
manner and bearing easier, and in short more of the gentleman. 

^ 45 Bedford Square, the Freres' house in town. 

P 
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I don't see why the stage should not be made a liberal pro- 
fession, if gentlemen would take to it ; and I am sure there is 
not more unworthy artifice in it than at the bar and in the 
pulpit. The Greek gentlemen used to act — and our disparage- 
ment of acting has only descended to us from the Bomans, who 
condemned it on the same impertinent principles on which they 
denounced all other honest callings, 

Lawfobd, Junt zfl, 1856. 

I send you a critique in the Guardian which blows hot and 
cold. It is important however as indicating the apprehensions 
people may begin to feel about the presumed length of my 
history. They have, however, not much cause. Another volume 
will bring me to Vespasian ; and there begins a new epoch, at 
which I shall most likely pause for an indefinite time, and if 
I proceed, do so in much more summary style. The details of 
history cease at that point with the end of Tacitus, and there 
are no means of writing a continuous narration further. There 
also begins Gibbon, who has put all the fragments of history 
together. A series of sketches of life and manners, and par- 
ticularly of the intellectual and spiritual development of the 
second and third centuries, might still be very effective ; neither 
Gibbon nor Milman having exhausted the subject, or put it in 
a satisfactory way. But two volumes would suffice for this; 
and I should require some years of preparation before I could 
hope to enter the field in the wake of such predecessors. So 
I expect at the end of vol. vi to tell my readers that they may 
bind up what they have got and be thankful. I do not think 
six vols, too much for the history of the world for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, the crowning age of antiquity, an age 
which comprehends almost every classical writer of Rome, and 
is detailed to us far more variously and fully than any other 
period of the classical times. 

Charles Mekivale to his Motheb. 

Lawvord, June 99, 1856. 

I am just returned from my visits to Harrow and Haileybury, 
both of them little incidents in my uneventful career, and which 
have given me much satisfaction. It was a great pity that neither 
Herman nor Caroline were present at Herman Charles's appear- 
ance on the Harrow stage — for such it may now be called, the 
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company is so numerous and splendid, and the performers them- 
selves in some cases so dramatic. H. G. appeared twice, in tragedy 
and comedy, speaking an oration from Burke, and a scene from 
the Oriftc. In both he was really excellent — £Etr beyond good 
boys' speaking — very far beyond any of his companions* The 
attention with which he was listened to by Lord John Bussell 
and Palmerston was marked. 

After the speeches there was a first stone-la3^ng of an addition 
to the chapeL Just thirty-seven years since I attended the 
ceremony in the case of the Speech Eoom '. 

The next morning I went to Haileybury for the Directors' Day, 
under the wing of Bartle E. Frere, the Governor of Scinde' — 
in great honour, between the Chairman and Deputy-chairman. 
There too I found a few years have made great innovations, in 
the number of the company and the generally festive complexion 
of what used to be a very severe piece of ceremonial. Not one 
of my professors leffc. The Chairman and Principal condoled 
together over the approaching extinction of the college, which we 
were very unanimous in regretting, and in prognosticating evil 
thereupon. The Government, I hear, have begun already to 
tamper with the freedom of their examiners, and to show symp- 
toms of setting themselves above the examination. I went to 
dine and sleep with my college friend Blakesley,»at Ware. . . . 



Chables Meiovale to Bev. Pbofessob Thompson. 

LiiwroSD, August 99, 1856. 

Very glad to hear from you, and much inclined for a run to 
Ely. But I think it will be best to put it off, as I think of 
coming up to Cambridge at the beginning of the term, to keep 
the thirtieth anniversary of my first appearance there. Shall you 
be in college in the middle of October ? 

I should have been glad to have talked over Roman topo- 
graphy with you before committing myself to my chapter on 
the subject in vol. iv. I have since given my views more fiilly, 
particularly on the population question, in an article for the 
Quarterly. Mr. Elwin holds out as yet no prospect of making 
room for it, and I fear recent discoveries will disprove it all 
over and over again before it appears. Elwin has got a fixed 

^ See autobiography, p. 39. Frere. He was a first cousin of Mrs. 

' Bight Hon. Sir H. Bartle Edward Herivale. 

P a 
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idea that AnHquUies will keep. There is no greater mistake; 
they make themselves wings. 

You have come back to a great crop of historical literature. 
Macaulay, Grote, Milman, Froude, Liddell, Merivale, Guizot — 
fourteen thick octaves in the last six months— and better than 
all. Lord Cockbum. Tou can want no society at Ely. But 
when you have got through them all by October i, we should 
be very glad if you would come over here. 

I was very glad to see Blakesley at Ware a few weeks ago ; 
he seems to have become acclimatized. What a pity you did not 
wait for Hitchin. 

Grote has left off his Greek history just where it begins to be 
interesting to my mind. I recommend you much to step into 
his shoes and write of the development of Hellenism in the 
East — Antioch) Alexandria, and Afghanistan— all culminating in 
Athanasius and the Homoousion. I believe there are no facts ; 
the subject only requires thinking out. Think it. 

Charles Merivale to his Wife. 

Gavbsidob, October aa, 1856. 

. . . Cambridge is looking very beautiful ; the leaves seem 
more abundant than with us, and from the rooms in which 
I am writing the view is still most umbrageous. Every leaf 
is full of recollections, as you may suppose — how different from 
thirty years ago, when I had no recollections and only looked 
forward. I remember I came with my father from Bury in 
a postchaise, on a Sunday — so changed are the times — and we 
met Tatham at the college gate on his way to the sermon at 
St. Mary's, from which he seemed glad to have an excuse for 
turning back. He gave us dinner, and I escaped as soon as 
I decently could to find out Charles Wordsworth at the Trinity 
Lodge; was shown into the dining-room, which was nearly 
dark, and full of his undergraduate friends, who turned out to 
be Christopher, your brother John, Birkbeck, and others. And 
so I began life, • . • 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawfobd, Ifay, 1857. 

. • . In a few days I hope to send you particulars of a very 
curious discovery which has been made about the Christians 
named by St. Paul in the sixteenth chapter of Bomana 
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Tryphena, Amplias, Philologus, Hennas, Narcissus, and several 
others are found among the names of freedmen of 'Caesar's 
household' in some recent excavations at Bome. Vdleria Tryphena 
must have been a freedwoman of Messalinal I should not 
be surprised if my poor dear Messalina herself were to turn out 
to have been an excellent and much slandered Christian ! 



Lawfobd, June a6, 1857. 

. . . We have given up the last week to idleness and hay- 
making. The weather has been intensely hot, though the east 
wind is still faithful to us. We have made a rick of five tons, 
worth firom twenty-five to thirty pounds, off two and a half acres. 
However I have not given up my writing, and am making great 
progress in the volume. I should be glad to have the Journal 
of Fhilology sent back, as I must make some notes from it 
I shall probably give a very strong hint that Nero's persecution 
was not of the true Christians, but of the followers of the fedse 
Ghrists, a notion I have long had in my mind, for various reasons, 
as will appear. 

Lawford, Ju/y 10, 1857. 

• • . Sir C. Napier's memoirs show that partial mutiny has 
been for many years the normal state of the Indian army, and 
he seems to have been impressed with the idea that it would 
soon come to a formidable crisis. There is so much evidently 
not to be believed in his book, that one was not disposed to pay 
much regard to this idea till the recent startling illustration of 
it. The remedies which I see now advocated are precisely 
those which he recommended ; but perhaps they are taken 
from his book. We have seen a letter from Bartle Frere in 
Scinde^ who treats the affair lightly ; but that writing to a wife 
in England he would strain a point to do. At the same time 
I do not imagine there can be any real danger at present: the 
question with me is whether we have the spirit to carry out 
the reforms which may be necessary, of which I should imagine 
the chief to be to give carte-blanche to the Governor-General 
without respect to Parliament or the London papers. Fancy 
Caesar in Gaul with a correspondent of the Senatorial journal 
in his camp! I believe that the Governor-General ought to 
be a military man, and his own commander-in-chief. The 
Bomans never divided the civil and military in a conquered 
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province : in inferior offiees the military^ I conceive, was always 
above the civiL • . . 

Lawfobd, Augu^ 13, 1857. 

. . . You will see by the enclosed that I am going to do 
a little biography of Niebuhr. It is limited to the extent of 
about twenty pages of the Quarterly. I intend to show up the 
looseness and inconclusiveness of his opinions on things in 
general~-as is patent on the face of his life and correspondence — 
and to crown the whole with the now generally admitted dis- 
proof of most of his chief positions in regard to Roman history ; 
in which, however, sure results are only to be obtained after 
repeated failures. I think him a wonderful man, with all his 
amazing blunders. 

I suppose news may be expected hourly from India. As 
with Sebastopol so with Delhi, I think the best thing for us 
would be that it should be held by the rebels long enough to 
have become the rallying-point of their whole force, so that we 
may, as we shall, crush it at one blow. But this is a cold- 
blooded calculation, and I should be glad enough to hear the 
prevailing reports confirmed by the next mail. I fear a vast 
deal of blame lies on our poor officers. I imagine they (the 
regimental officers) have been generally either very young or 
very bad officers and mau/oais sujetSy and that the disgusting 
animosity of their men is to be accounted for by the intolerable 
and infamous contempt with which they have been treated of 
late years. It is usual to call them niggers, and to treat them 
as such. No doubt the aristocratic gentlemen of the Bengal 
army have been deeply outraged by this treatment. It must 
be added that the laxity of moral conduct among our officers in 
the up-country stations has not tended to raise their character 
with their men. But as to our general policy I am a thorough 
Boman and would go to the root of the evil by steady dis- 
couragement of caste, which three-fourths of the population of 
the lower classes are probably almost ripe for throwing off. 

LiLwroBD, August as, 1857. 

. • • Distressing as it is, I cannot doubt that it is far better 
the fever in India should have its full course. The rajahs are 
all traitors, and it is well they should have time to show 
themselves. We must have a tabula rasa of the whole country ; 
and then, if we have the spirit for it, we may govern the 
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conntry to some putpose. But I dare not look forward. India 
governed by the ten-ponnders of England is a fearful thing to 
contemplate. How significant is the deprecation by the Saturday 
Beview of parliamentary government for India ! No Bepublic ever 
yet kept an Empire! 



HsBMAN Mebivale TO Chables Mebhtale. 

Babtov PI.AOB, August 37. 

Do you ever see Notes and Queriea ? About May last I think,: 
my friend E. Twialeton sent a paper to that publication about 
a very absurd and rather characteristic mistake of Niebuhr's, 
who had taken a trumpery book of a hack named Soulavie, 
about the reign of Louis XIY, for a genuine remain of Bossuet, 
and in his usual way proceeded to eulogize the style and point out 
coincidences, &c., &c. No man had really less critical instinct in 
such matters. 

But for all that, beware how you treat Niebuhr. Depend on 
it, he was a man of genius: and that alone makes a difference, 
entirely inappreciable, between him and the herd of imitators 
who first followed him, and the herd of critics who now (ac- 
cording to the usual law of reaction) proclaim his inferiority. 
The faults of genius are trifles, and ought to be so regarded. 
Any of us may pick up the dry bones and piece them together 
more or less ingeniously; but it is not one in a million who 
can breathe life into them: and of that most rare class was 
Niebuhr. He made past times present : so after his fashion 
could Gibbon and so can Macaulay ; and so could, or can, no 
other professed historian of recent times. When you have 
demolished him, as I daresay you can, people will read your 
demolition and admire, but it will pass like water from a duck's 
back, and they will go back to Niebuhr again. 

Therefore again I say beware, and deal with him as a man 
of many mistakes if you please, but as a phenomenon which will 
outlive a century of Grotes, Mures, Thirlwalls and the like : and 
whom you ought more particularly to spare, if (as I sometimes 
fancy) you have yourself more of his spirit than the majority 
of our classical antiquaries. 

GoLOiriiX Offiob, Septemherj 1857. 

I am here as you suppose, and at work, this Indian matter 
extending itself in some degree even to our Colonial arrange- 
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menta You will have seen the tdegram^ (as they call it now) 
before this reaches you; people in general seem to think it 
good. The hcHding on through these months of intense anxiety 
is the great marvel, and this accomplished, the material part 
of our task for the present is probably done. I hope the 
massacres are over. They probably were only the first eruption 
of the disease — and if so the hateful and brutal spirit of murder- 
ous revenge which has been excited here will subside. There 
are things to be done, not talked about, and it is not imlikely 
that our usual incontinence of talk will produce a reaction, and 
rather unnerve people at the right moment than harden them. 
The next two or three years however, if we win the battle, 
will be spent no doubt in punishing. As for future government 
I wish I saw any signs that our statesmen of the future saw 
their way, or had any definite plan. The * Company' must go, 
I have no doubt. I am not at all sure, myself since we must 
have Parliamentary government, that a standing committee of 
both Houses on Indian affairs would not be a tolerable con- 
trivance for breaking the immediate force of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary action. There should be more such committees 
than there are. It is odd that a scheme so consonant with 
Parliamentary government, and so recognized and successful in 
France during its Chamber days, should never seem to be popular 
in this country. 

They are at Niebuhr again in Notes and Queries : I read a good 
paper there, some three weeks ago I think, pointing out some 
blunders of his in commenting on Ovid's Ibis, and some very 
odd notions about Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. It made me look 
through the Ibis again— what a singular tour de force the poem 
is, in varying the language of so many hundred couplets recount- 
ing similar catastrophes — and how much of antiquity it shows to 
have absolutely perished. . . . 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Loxhsa. 

Lawfobd, Nooember zo, 1857. 

. . . Hy article on Niebuhr is sent and acknowledged ; but 
I think the Encyclopedia has not got beyond M yet, and 
I fancy its issues are not very rapid. The Saturday has just 
sent me Blunt's Lectures on the Fathers — very able and very 

^ There was much discussion round people always spoke of a ' telegraph.' 
this now-established word. Many Others wanted a < telegrapheme.' 
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one-sided ; if he had not been a very good friend of mine 
I should like to have cut it up if I could — and I think I could. 
As it is I shall try to be gentle with it. But it is a fine book 
to break a lance upon ; so bold, spirited, manly, and thoroughly 
learned; and yet so blind to certain obvious fallacies. It is 
marvellous how much fairer Gibbon was, after all, than his 
most indignant adversaries. 



Charles Mebivale to his Mother. 

Lawfobd, 2>0C6m56r 8, 1857. 

. . . Poor Haileybury I I see in this morning's paper an 
account of its last dying speeches and dissolution, I could not 
help wishing I had been there on the occasion, to discharge 
my debt of gratitude to the Directors for the best and brightest 
part of my education conducted under their auspices, and to say 
how much I question the policy of extinguishing their most 
valuable college. You may see in the Timea a letter I was 
impelled to write on Indian affairs, not without a secret feeling 
that the old government of the Directors came nearer to the 
Koman model than any that is likely to be adopted under the 
new lights. . • • 

Lawfobd, Deo6m5er 14, 1857. 

Ebny sent me his sermon, which I acknowledged before 
reading it, and have not given him an opinion upon it since. 
If I had I should have been inclined to support him against 
the torrent of invective which he seems to have encountered. 

My uncle's views on all Harrow subjects are peculiar and, 
I think, morbid ; but you ladies are not competent judges of 
schools as they were. The neglect of the boys in my time, in 
every way, was beyond anything that, on looking back, seems 
possible. But some schools were worse than others, and some 
houses worse than others, and I believe my personal experience 
was by no means the worst. This neglect was the vice of the 
time, and prevailed in parishes, workhouses, manufEustories, 
prisons, and wherever people were congregated under pastors 
or masters. There were not wanting good people in those 
days; but the idea of doing good to others was considered 
fanatical There were not wanting godly people ; but the idea 
of teaching godliness, beyond one's own family, had almost 
perished from the land. Harry was not thinking of Harrow 
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or Harrow masters, but of schools and society in general through- 
out the land thirty years ago. 

I was once sei with ten or twelve other boys, to learn by 
heart the collect 'Lighten our darkness,' on occasion of some 
undiscovered peccadillo — but I positively declare that was the 
only fragment of religious instruction I received from my tutor 
in seven years. Nevertheless under that system, and under 
any system, boys of good sense, good disposition, and good 
home example have grown up into good men, and I don't 
know that some of us are any worse Christians than Yaughan 
or Stanley. However, there can be no doubt that the marked 
improvement in the feeling of social responsibility and duty 
of late years has been in a great degree owing to the leaven of 
Arnold's school-teaching, • • . 

Lawford, January iz, 1858. 

... I am busy with my printing, and also with occasional 
writing for the SaUirdatf Beview. I beUeve you will see a paper 
of mine on Indian affairs next week— apropos to a book on the 
subject. I had a yearning towards the poor dear old Company, 
to which I owe the best part of my education, and should be 
very glad to repay it with a good word just now, when to all 
appearance the time of its dissolution draweth nigh. The 
government seems likely to sacrifice everything (taking advan- 
tage of the cry of the hour) to the pressure on its own patronage, 
and turn India into a field for the sons of radical ten-pound 
householders. 

You see at last the account of doings at Lucknow, and of 
Sir Henry Lawrence's death. Arthur, among the killed, was 
one of the Frere connexion '. 



Charles Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Lawford, January 97, 1858. 

... As regards the Indian politics of the Saturday I lean to 
them very much ; at the same time I think we have got into 
a dilemma from which I see no possible extrication. The old 
India policy of restriction was plain and decisive and successifuli 
but I know it would be impossible to apply it now, and we 
must slide more and more rapidly into the system of unrestricted 

^ Leonard Aagustus Arthur, at Lucknow. He was a brother of 
seventh Bengal Light Cavalry, killed Lady Frere. 
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colonization. But where the Briton oolonizes there he talks 
and prints, and takes a pride in brow-heating his government. 
He will not hear a strong government or place himself mider 
any control He must have his parliament and his free press. 
I do not see the possibiHty of governing India with such in- 
struments. If they are to be conceded to the English settlers 
and denied to the natives, we shall have the war of races more 
decided and pronounced than ever. If they are to be extended 
to the natives themselves (Eoman colonization, as silly Mr. N — 
and others call it), we shall have to reconquer India every 'fifth 
year. In either case it will not make much difference whether 
our government is through a company or directly from the 
House of Commons. It must be democratic government at last ; 
and all experience has shown that democracies first oppress and 
then lose their de])endencies. I am very sad about the whole 
affair. It seems to me we have done nothing in India and are 
likely to go on doing lesa 



Herman Mebivale to Ghables Mebivale. 

Colonial Offzob, Ff^rywxy i, 1858. 

I am glad (for your own satisfaction and that of your readers) 
that you have made up your mind so clearly about India \ 
I can't say mine is by any means in so satisfactory a state. 
I see (to my own conviction) that the Anglo-Indian government 
of the last fifteen years has been a very indifferent one indeed. 
The question 'who to blame?' seems to me now a secondary 
one. But I think I see that the origin of much of the evil lay 
In the double, or much more properly triple, government — no 
unity of will, and a fatal division of responsibility. I think 
I see still more striking proof of this in the events of last 
summer: when both government and the Directors — though 
they now recriminate on each other— seem to me to have evinced 
want of foresight in judging of the state of things, and great 
want of vigour in dealing with it: which I mainly attribute 
to each waiting for the other, and each thinking its own 
'responsibility ' safe so long as the other took no strong initiative. 
For these reasons I think the ' double government ' ought to fall. 
Besides this, I do not believe it could be kept up. Co-ordinate 
powers in a State, though in theory unpractical, nevertheless 

' Article on Ladlow's British India in the Saturday BmieWf January 93, 1858. 
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may jog on tolerably well together through habitual forbearance. 
Once set them up in hostility against each other, and the spell 
is broken. One or the other must go to the walL I believe, 
therefore, that the Directors may not impossibly be kept 
nominally alive for a session or so, by well-directed opposition 
to Lord Palmerston's bill, but that, in reality, all the king's 
horses, &c, cannot set Humpty Dumpty up again. 

As to what is to come next I am indined to think (though 
with very little confidence) that the main point is to strengthen 
the local Indian government . . • Probably the best endeavours 
will succeed only in establishing a makeshift Council which 
must soon be thrown away ; but if it serves in the meantime 
as a cradle for launching the concern, the necessary end will 
be attained. 



GOABLES MeBIVALE TO HIS SiSTER LoUISA. 

Lawford, February 17, 1858. 

... I had an amusing interview with my chie^ Mr. Cook \ 
He is a stout^ good-humoured, and himiorous-looking man. He 
took me into his inner room to see his gallery of contributors 
— Vernon Harcourt^ young Stephen', Maine ^ — men whom I 
knew de haut en has at Cambridge. Donne, Lewes the philo- 
sopher, Goldwin Smith, Owen the professor who does the heavy 
science, and one or two sub-editors whom I did not know. 
Add to these Beresford Hope and his infant son, who does the 
architecture, and (which accounts for certain salient features 
in the concern) furnishes the supplies. The paper, after doubling 
its circulation in the last year, is just beginning to pay, and 
it is hoped will soon raise its meagre rate of remuneration, 
two guineas an article. ' We are popular, ' says Cook, * because 
we are so independent ' — which means, being interpreted, every- 
body reads it because he sees everybody cut up in it. There 
is certainly little favour shown to any one. I fancy the editor 
is overwhelmed with contributions. He has two of mine now 
in type, and half a dozen of Donne's ; but he still goes on loading 
me with books, and I have now an awful mass of Lidian statistics 
(A. Mills') before me. 

' John Douglas Cook, editor of the Saturday Review, which he started in 
partnership with Beresford Hope in 1855. 
^ Fitz-James Stephen. * Sir Henry Maine. 
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liJLwroRD, ifarcA zi, 1858. 

... As regards the Neronian perseoution^ if we look on the 
first Christians at Borne as a set of aggressive fanatics and rant- 
ing Anabaptists, then I can understand and accept received 
accounts ; but if we hold them to be, as I have rather represented 
them, more of the Quietist or Moravian type, then I certainly 
think some other explanation is required, and such an explanation 
various circumstances seem to me to favour. But I have put the 
matter very tentatively. . . . 



Ghables Mebtvals to his Motheb. 

Lawfobd, October ai, 1858. 

You will be proud to hear that I yesterday qualified, by 
taking a tremendous oath never to injure the bishops or clergy, 
as a magistrate. The ceremony took place at Chelmsford, and 
I immediately took my seat on the bench of Quarter (Sessions, 
and helped to judge till six o'clock, when a small and select 
party of magistrates dined together. I don't suppose, however, 
that I shall often go to Chelmsford on any such business. My 
day's justicing ended with getting my pocket picked, but only 
of a newspaper — so mild is the form that crime takes in our 
favoured district. Came home at night by mail train, marvelling 
at the convenience of the nineteenth century. But the mail 
coach system lasted only sixty years, from 1780 to 1840, and 
the railways have now been at work more than twenty, so 
that my children may probably live to see some equally great 
improvement. 

I have plunged into an arrangement with some Edinburgh 
publishers to write an article about Bome {toujours perdrix\ 
for which I expect to get two hundred pounds. I have pretty 
nearly persuaded myself that I ought to see the place itself 
again, and really think of bursting my toils and running off 
there about February next if all goes well here. Our children 
are in excellent spirits and remarkably good. Charley has not 
a bit of naughtiness left in him. 'Papa is made a Pleesman,' 
they say; but are rather disappointed not to find me attired 
accordingly. 



\ 
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LA.wyoBD, Dsoamter 13, 1858. 

Judith has told you of my ducal present 

The stout Duke of Northumberland 

A vow to Gk)d did make, 
His pleasure on the Roman wall 

Three summer days to take, 

and deputed some secretary or client to make a survey accord- 
ingly, with magnificent maps and plans, for the advancement 
of archaeology and the setting forth of his own ducal greatness. 
The volume was sent me to review for the Saturday last summer, 
and so I suppose his Grace now presents me with a copy, 
bound in morocco, and duly autographed, in acknowledgment 
of my services. 

I believe I have given up my journey to Rome. Donne finds 
he cannot join me, and in this gloomy weather it requires some 
courage to look such an expedition in the face without prospect 
of a companion. I have been much tempted, but I must acknow- 
ledge that I have not sufficient reason to make the outlay all for 
my own amusement 

Chables Hbrivale to his Wife. 

Atrekaxttm, Fibruarif a, 1859. 

... I called on Cook of the Saturday Eeview and thence to 
the Athenaeum, where I found my name as elected, appended 
to those of Baden Powell and Frith — the first a high name in 
science, the second in art — so I stand alone to represent literature. 
I have since seen Herman, the Wordsworths, Trench, and the 
Hamages. . . . 

Chables Mertvale to MBa J. E. Fberb. 

Atbbnabum, February 4, 1859. 

... I was elected by the Committee without ballot^ for 
my literary merits — a distinguished privilege accorded to few 
— but I hear there was a severe contest between me and 
Mr. Froude. . • • 

To THE Bev. Db. Chbistopheb Woboswobih. 

March 8, 1859. 

Your volume arrived this morning and shall receive due 
honour. I am glad you go on so steadily to the mark. Tou 
will arrive long before I shall. 
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I observe that you treat my heresy on the Neronian persecu- 
tion with great forbearance; nevertheless I cannot admit the 
objection you suggest to it. If the Jews have no martyrs of 
this persecution neither have the Christiana So Mosheim says, 
and a very striking fact it ia Indeed, were it not for Tacitus 
and Suetonius, we should know nothing about it except from 
the cursory allusion of Tertullian and still later Christian writers. 
Again, Josephus, you say, has not referred to it ; but neither 
has he referred to the persecution of the Jews by Claudius. 
I have observed that, wishing as he did to stand well with his 
Boman patrons, he seems to have purposely avoided, except in 
one very brief notice, all allusion to the Messiah of the Jews, 
whether the false or the true. My conjecture is that the persecu- 
tion was mainly directed against the turbulent Messiah seekers, 
but fell partially, and by a side wind, on the true Christians also. 
I know how invidious it is to question the direct statement, or 
rather to explain it partly away, of a writer of authority like 
Tacitus, and I weighed the matter long before I decided to 
do so ; but I have seemed to find so many instances of imperfect 
information, of indifference to accuracy, and of directly preferring 
the picturesque story to the true in him that I cannot admit the 
argument ad verecundiam, 

Chablbs Mebtvalb to his Mothxb. 

Lawfobd, Ikcember 31, 1859. 

. . . What a memento to us lUt^raieurs is the sudden death 
of our great captain, Lord Macaulay, cut off in the midst of his 
work and the fullness of his intellectual powers; though no 
doubt he has had many warnings of bodily decay, and no one 
expected him to live long. I suppose there will be a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, all well deserved undoubtedly. 

Chablss Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Thb ATHSJETAEUir, Jonuaty 10, i860. 

I came here yesterday, having got a ticket for the Abbey, and 
took part in the grand affair, the managers of which, however, 
had certainly contrived to deprive it of its grandeur as much as 
in them lay. First, they issued a thousand tickets, excluding 
thereby hundreds, perhaps thousands of applicants, and leaving 
the Abbey at least half empty. Then they restricted the corUge 
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to the dimensions of a private funeral, and cut off all the 
heraldic accessories, which are not without value in a spectacle. 
Lastly, they stopped the bier at the entrance of the choir, 
diuring the first part of the service, and from thence shuffled 
it by the side aisle instead of down the centre of the choir to 
the south transept, or Poets' Comer. The spectators of course 
were under no order, and made a mere mob — a very noble mob, 
however, with broad Caucasian foreheads, mingled with a score 
or more of strong-minded looking women, among them my 
friend Mrs. Pollock. The ceremony in music and genius loci was 
of course most impressive. Perhaps the most suggestive thing 
about it was a little clever-looking boy — a son of one of the 
Buxtons, I was told— perched up on a railing, survepng all the 
crowd whom, if he lives, he will see under ground, and treasuring 
up no doubt in his mind memories to repeat seventy years hence 
to our great-grandchildren. 

I asked of myself which among that crowd would share 
Macaulay's place of burying ; but could light upon none but 
Thackeray ; and he, perhaps, must put in his claim soon — 
twenty years hence he may not be so popular as he is now. 
And is not that to be said of Macaulay also? would he have 
been buried with acclamation in the Abbey if he had lived twenty 
years longer? Twenty years ago Brougham would have lain 
there. Now he may lie at Cannes or Carlisle for anything our 
tnvolovLQ plebecula carea 

Lawford, Januctry 30, i860 

... It seems to me that at the present day the road to 
notoriety, and the pence and popularity which more or less 
accompany it, is simply sticking to one subject. People get 
a smattering of all kinds of things, but, conscious of their 
shallowness, fall into enthusiasm about any one who gives them 
the impression of knowing any one of their many subjects well. 

A man like , of very moderate ability, devotes himself to 

Spain, and becomes a celebrity. Even Macaulay owes a great 
deal of his fame to the pertinacity with which all his writings 
were devoted to enforcing half a dozen shallow Whig theories 
of life and politics. Herman's range of knowledge is little if 
at all inferior, his philosophy much deeper and his judgment 
much sounder ; but he makes little comparative impression on 
the reading world, simply because he makes no province of 
literature his own. These hints for yourself, as I hope oae 
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day to see you admitted to the fraternity of knights of the 

March 9, i860. 

I hear people talk of war with France. I don't fstncy we shall 
suhmit to the ministerial notion of alliance ^ My own impression 
is that the emperor is a great coward, and that firmness on 
our part with that degree of cordiality with the other great 
powers, our former allies, which is no more than due to them, 
would deter him from his schemes. But our ministers seem 
to have thoroughly broken with Prussia as well as Austria and 
Bussia. To form a special treaty with the emperor at this 
moment seems to me nothing less than complicity with his 
aggressiona 

The advance of the country since Free Trade is undeniable ; 
but when I see that France, America, &c., with the strictest 
exclusion, have advanced as much or more, I do not know how 
far to ascribe it to Free Trada Our exports, we boast, have 
increased 120 per cent in the last twelve years; but I see it 
stated that those of France have in the same time increased 
150 per cent., those of Belgium 200. The gold discoveries and 
the development of steam by land and sea have caused a vast 
deal of this advance : among us emigration has done still more. 
Nevertheless the mere fact that ten millions of revenue have 
been shifted from the general mass of producers to the smaU 
class of consumers may alone account for a great deal of the 
impetus alleged to be given to trade and production. The 
pressure of direct taxation has not yet gone far enough to alter 
the style of living among the proprietary class. Some of their 
children are sent abroad, others are made to press down upon 
the lower ranks for a living ; but generally speaking the income- 
tax has not yet made them put down their carriages and horses, 
or reduce the number of their servants. If the income-tax is 
much raised this will be the effect. Perhaps ten thousand 
clergy, for instance, keep now a horse and boy, or man of some 
sort. Put on a ten per cent income-tax and nine thousand of 

^ This was just after the annexa- fensiye, and a joint gnarantee of the 
tion of Nice and Savoy, which had independence of Central Italy. Palm- 
aroused such indignation throughout erston, Bussell, and Gladstone were 
Europe. At the same moment Louis favourable to the proposal, but it was 
Kapoleon proposed a eommeroial on discussion rejected by a majority 
treaty with England, to be coupled of the Cabinet, 
with an alliance offensive and de- 
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them will give them up. Then it will be found that direct 
taxation begins to tell upon the producing class, closing up their 
channels of employment and diminishing the expenditure of the 
classes by which they live. 

Now what I anticipate from Gladstone's schemes combined 
with the Beform Bill and lowering of the franchise, is that either 
the six-pound householders will throw off the income-tax from 
themselves and enhance it to the upper classes till it passes the 
true economical point; or that they will cut down the ex- 
penditure, disband the army, and nibble at the debt (after first 
swallowing up Church revenues). This is the point to which 
the Bright school is designedly leading us, and I fear they have 
got Gladstone on his weak side, and will use him to the oon* 
summation of their fatal policy. 

• 

Chablss Mebtvalb to R£v. Pbofessob Thoicpsok. 

Lawfosd, Jvom aa, 1860. 

I regret the dinner at the Star and Garter; but one such 
banquet with Hope's reviewers the week previous was enough 
for my pocket, leisure, and digestion. We dined at the Crystal 
Palace, and sixty Saturday Bevieicers in a glass house presented 
a truly edifying spectacle. 

I have been much at home, but rather unprofitably employed, 
through the winter, having had the care, not only of my own, 
but of a sister-in-law's family, and my attention much divided 
between the doctors and the butchers. I think we shall move 
to Yarmouth in July, where I wish you would come and do your 
bathing and marine smoking. 

I am surprised to hear that you are all in dudgeon at Kingaley's 
appointment I should have thought him an acquisition .in 
many ways — ignorant, no doubt — but his ignorance more eloquent 
than most people's knowledge. I am glad, however, that you 
are better satisfied with Birkbeck. 

I am a great reformer, among other things, in the matter of 
the proctorial police. The feeling of the public would probably 
support you in keeping the principal streets clear in the middle 
of the day ; but this is as much as you can expect to carry out 
in a town of thirty thousand inhabitants. The paternal govern- 
ment of Bome or Palermo is out of the question at Cambridge. 
The University is no longer in the fields, and the spinning house 
must go with the buttery whipping-posi There seems to me no 
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alternative between keepiag men to walk (for which they must 
be under eighteen or twenty) and letting them shift for them- 
selves in the streets. Purge, if you can, the Via Sacra and 
the Campus Martins, but don't stir the mud of the Suburra and 
the Transtiberina. But if you want to see British law tempered 
by discretion, come to the Petty Sessions at Mistley, where I am 
going now to judge vagrants. 

Chablks Msbivalb to his Sistbb Louisa. 

Tabmoittb, Jyik^ 18, i86a 

1 send you the Saturday. Tou will be amused at an article on 
Indian afifairs, in which Herman is obliquely designated as the 
imseen and fatal influence that really governs the country, and 
pulls the strings that make Sir Charles Wood move his arms 
and legs and take the Parliament and the country by the nose. 
The mantle of Alexander and Aurungzebe seems to have fallen 
upon him. 

If you notice in this day's paper the altered tone of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Privilege question I will tell you how to account 
for it. I have been turning (for want of better amusement) 
a few Latin hexameters, and as I sometimes exchange ideas on 
those subjects with Lord Lyttelton (Gladstone's brother-in-law) * 
— a contributor to the Arundines (Jami — I took occasion the 
other day to point out to him Macaulay's account of the abolition 
of the Chimney Tax in 1691 {Hist, chap. xi). It seems that 
after the Commons had voted the remission in deference to 
a popular cry, the Lords hesitated and debated, and would have 
rejected the Bill, but for the personal interference and influence 
of the king. Nobody at the time seems to have questioned 
their perfect competency in the matter, and, still more remark- 
able, Macaulay, a liberal Whig constitutionalist, writing only 
five years ago, makes no remark whatever upon it, nor does it 
seem to have occurred to him that there could be a question about 
it I pointed this out to Lyttelton as a really better precedent 
than any the committee has found, though it does not reach the 
precise point of a vote of the Lords. He says he thinks it an 
important contribution to the subject, and has forwarded it to 
Walpola But I observe that he dates from Carlton Terrace, 
Gladstone's house, and I hope he has made Gladstone understand 
that though such political questions are not to be decided by 

* George William, fourth Baron Lyttelton. 
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antiquarians, yet antiquarians have a right to protest against such 
phrases as 'Gigantic Innoyations/ &c. At all events, Gladstone 
seems now to have come to a better mind. But can you, for the 
life of you, see any difference in principle between the paper duties 
a6d the late com duties ? Tet who ever questioned the competency 
of the Lords to throw out Sir Robert Peel's Bill for remitting the 
tax on the importation of com in 1846 ? The country seems to 
me to have gone very wild in this matter, and, though approving 
of the Lords' proceedings by an inmiense majority, not to have 
dimly conceived, in any quarter, the real broad constitutional 
ground on which they rest. 

This and the census question have given me much food for 
meditation during my long confinement here. I am in the proud 
position of having steadily refused nine years ago to make any 
return to the enumeration questiona So, altogether, you see 
I am very well satisfied with myself. 

Some such comfort and support I much want under my vexatious 
imprisonment. I can just get to the pier, about two hundred 
yards off, muffled up in cloaks, &c., but cannot dress decently, 
or get on a shirt. However, the noblest Romans had nothing 
but flannel to their backs; and certainly my present dishabille 
saves a great deal of trouble. I remember once making the 
computation that your average gentleman of the nineteenth 
century handles just sixty different manufactured articles every 
time he dresses in the morning. I think I have cut off at least 
fifty per cent, from this number. . • • 

Charles Mebivale to William Bodham Donkx. 

Ijlwfobd, January 16, i86i. 

I suppose it comes of our having a Boman historian for our 
arbiter of entertainments that lions are allowed to eat men behind 
the scenes with impunity \ By next season you calculate, perhaps, 
that we shall be prepared to have victims flung to them before 
the curtain, possibly even a bishop, against which class of 
victims you are evidently exasperating them by leaving them, 
as I see in to-day's Times, supperless on Sundays. Meanwhile 
you are feeling your way to this consummation by those savage 
articles in the Saturday Review. No wonder our blameless diocesan 

* A groom at Aatley's was attacked named John and Geoi^ge Sanger,* 
and killed by one of four lions, be- which had escaped from its cage. — 
longing to 'two young gentlemen (The r<ma«, January 15, 1861.) 
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shrinks with horror from the sight of bread and whiskey. He 
has a presentiment of the fiEtte that awaits him in the jaws of the 
shaggy monster. I remember years ago watching the Bishop of 
Winchester as he gazed on a lion in the Zoological Qftrdens. 
I thought to myself how changed were the relative positions of 
bishops and lions since the primitive ages. Possibly that blessed 
era may soon dawn again, much, no doubt^ to the contentment 
of all good churchmen. 



Charles Mebivale to his Sister Loxhsa. 

Lawiokd, FiSbmasry aa, 1861. 

Donne has asked Froude for Tuesday or Wednesday next week, 
and will be much flattered by your coming to meet him. You 
shall know which day is fixed. . . . 

It will be very hard to give satis&ction to the spiritual democracy 
which is riding rampant under the wings of Lord Shaftesbury. 
They are now sending round a fierce circular against the Essays 
and BemewSy with extracts — many of them preposterous enough, 
many that seem to admit of a temx>erate answer— but not to be 
condemned indiscriminately and merely ex cathedra. Attached to 
the circular are a hundred and odd names, from Dean Close to 
Dr. Pusey ; but not one among them that carries any weight as 
a critical authority. Such a missive will set hundreds of the 
clergy and thousands of the laity in direct antagonism to the 
condemnatory movement. 

Lawford, Uanh 7, 1861. 

... I do not think that Jowett's friends have done him much 
service by the publication (which has been sent me) of extracts 
from his books, showing how amiable and sentimental and 
devotional his views really are. They seem to me to indicate 
great effeminacy of mind. Heresy should be made of stronger 
stuff. There is a good article on the Essays in the last Saturday. 
As fiur as I have heard and seen there is little in the book which 
has not been for years familiar to the young illuminati who used 
to discuss such matters over their cigars at Cambridge thirty 
years ago, of which they have long since made up their minds to 
accept a great deal, to reject more, and to leave not a little open 
and undetermined. In those days a dogmatic fulmination of the 
bishops would have done us much harm, and so I think it may 
do to the rising generation now. The real cause of the unsettling 
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of men's minds on these subjects is the collapse of Churchism, 
which has carried consternation into the best regulated &milie& 

Mr. TroUope^ is to come here on Monday to look after his 
letters. We offer him a bed and invite Zincke to meet him '• 

Lawfokd, March aS, 1861. 

I congratulate you heartily on your first literary earnings, 
which will no doubt encourage you to dip your pen still deeper 
in ink. I should think you might turn to some use your 
knowledge of Italian history and literature at the present moment. 
Are there no lives of Italian women to be written ? What will 
be the future of Italian women ? I don't think a single one has 
been named in all the modem history of the country. Italian 
women, at least Roman women, are said to faint at the smell of 
roses. Why? The effect of over-prolonged civilization, says 
some theorist, I forget who. 

Our boy has come home for a week. Fancy one's son having 
grown old enough to ask what is the use of classical learning? 
' To be ble to read papa's books,' says mamma. He is silenced, 
but seems to perceive dimly that the difficulty is only removed 
one step. He can see the good of learning French, he says, but 
why Latin ? ' To help you to learn French,' I reply off-hand, as 
an argument level to his capacity. 'Then would not learning 
French now make it easier to learn Latin afterwards if I wanted 
it?' he rejoins, very pertinently, as I must confesa I must 
really take some of my old weapons from the wall and burnish 
them for use against him. At present, however, and as long as 
he is only two from the bottom in his Latin class, I decline to 
argue with him. 

Lawforo, AprU % x86i. 

. . . You should try to get Maine's Ancient Law, one of the 
most curious books I have met with for a long time^ about the 
origin of laws and legal principles. Will-making he shows to 
be a comparatively recent idea. Every Boman who wanted to 
make a will, at least in Republican times, was obliged to get 
a special act for it, just like our late system of applying to 
Parliament for a divorce. The ancients very justly thought 
that the claim to make posthumous arrangements, which we 

' Anthony TroUope the novelist. of Wherstead ; author of Laet Year m 

He was a Sarveyor of the Qeneral ihe United States, and other books of 

Post Office from 1859- 1 871. travel. 

* Bev. F. Barham Zincko, Rector 
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somehow take for granted as a natural and indefeasible right, 

was a piece of impertinenoe only to be sanctioned exceptionally 

for the good of the state. And similarly, going further back 

with the idea of primogeniture and property. But the origin 

of marriage is not to be traced in any known law. It must be 

admitted as a natural principle. 

The Saturday Review has sent me Stanley's Eastern Church 

to review, which I fear I shall find heavy work. I think 

Miss L. is wrong in her complaints of that same Bewew. It 

speaks out, both for good and for evil, more than the other 

papers. You would hardly know from the Times that there 

was such a thing as religion in the world at alL It is more 

dangerous, I think, to encourage the notion that we can go 

through life ignoring the subject altogether, than to admit that 

there are earnest differences of opinion regarding it. The 

Saturday represents much real earnestness under an affectation 

of flippancy, and in this respect I think it does and has done 

substantial good. . . . 

Lawwobd, April ao, z86i. 

I should like to know what are the sources of Edmondson*s 
Heraldry from which Herman finds the names and arms of so 
many cognate families of Merevales and Merevells. They must 
once have been disseminated over a large space, and, like the 
mastodons and other extinct animals, have perished among the 
less favoured races in the great struggle for life which Darwin is 
so strong upon. We are like the fossil fragments of that unique 
specimen of the dodo, of which the head is in London and the foot 
in Oxford. Surely the Marvells would have impressed their name 
on some places, if they had existed in the early days when our 
local nomenclature was forming. But that they were a late and 
debased ofifshoot from the Merivales is not improbable. 

The recent number of the Edinburgh is one of the best I have 
seen ; get it if you can. Besides Herman's very nice article there 
iB a piquant exposure of Eton, an interesting account of De 
Tocqueville, and much the best thing, as far as I have seen, that 
has yet appeared on Essays and Eeviews. 1 think, indeed, that it 
goes rather far in extenuating and slurring over some of their 
heresies ; but it is as light to darkness compared with the rival 
article in the Quarterly. 

Dear me t what clever men there are in the world I I am 
enthusiastic just now both about Stanley's Eastern Church and 
ICaine's Ancient Law, the latter perhaps the most original book we 
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have had for a vast time. It comes just in time to answer aU 
sorts of questions I have been asking mj^self about the transition 
period of Roman law, the shaking off of the old aloagii of the 
Twelve Tables and the assumption of the principles which con- 
tinue to leaven all European law at this present day. A revolu- 
tion of one thousand years of constant progress without one 
violent shock throughout ! 

Have you converted your hundred pounds into gold, and are you 
rolling upon it? I am inquiring about Gape Colonial Bonds, 
which give five and a half per cent It is a quiet, unrevolving 
colony, which our government must defend for the sake of India 
and Australia, but subject, I should think, to none of the convul- 
sions to which either of those dependencies seem liable. 

Lawfobd, Jfay 3, 1861. 

Charles Mallet sends us an announcement of his domestic event. 
• . . My interest in such matters is mostly on public grounds. 
I am curious about the results of the censua Here we have lost 
fifty since last enumeration, and I hear similar accounts of other 
rund parishes. Indeed, 'the decline seems to be greater still in 
the agricultural market-towna Mannlngtree is said to have iailen 
off 200. It will soon be numbered with Palmyra and ancient 
Thebes. But our 840 people expatiate in as many as 200 houses, 
and deducting eighty for the inhabitants of ten houses of gentry 
and farmers, the average is not more than four to a labourer's 
cottage; a very different state of things from that with which 
we were startled in Mr. Tucker's communication from Wilts. 

I do not know who writes about Eton in the Edinburgh. As 
far as such schools are public foundations they may be fairly sub- 
jected to public commissions. But the fact is that Harrow and 
Rugby at least are, for all practical purposes, mere private 
academies, and the instruction they afford, and price at which they 
charge it, seems to me merely a matter of private arrangement 
between the masters and the parents. I do not think parents 
ought to expect the government to protect them against their own 
vanity and love of following the fashion. It is well, however, 
that Eton affords a good excuse for such investigation, as the 
other schools will no doubt follow in the wake of any reforms 
that are imposed upon their leader and chiet There can be no 
doubt that there ought to be one master to every twenty-five boys, 
and that every boy ought to have the prospect of being called up 
once a day. One master indeed I once knew who had a public 
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class of sixty, and ninety private pupils besides, and he had the 
genius to make every one of them believe that he was destined 
to be singled out for special examination \ But such an exception 
to all rules occurs once in a century. 

I am glad Virginia has seceded. There will now be a decent 
geographical line — the Potomac and Ohio — across the map of 
America; and the two States will be near enough in power to 
respect one another. I do not see what there is to fight about, 
and hardly yet think there will be real war. It is delightful to 
think that the result of Mini^ rifles and Armstrong's guns is that 
you may fire away for forty hours and nobody killed on either 
side. 

La-wford, 'SQiwmX)w 7, 1861. 

I have desired them at Barton Place to send you the Sctturday. 
DuU times these but for the life stirring in America. When will 
people in general see as clearly as my uncle and I have long seen 
how very third rate a man Earl John is ? This last dispatch to 
Washington is the washiest slipslop ever indited on a serious 
subject, and the whole tone and manner of the interference enough 
to provoke a war from sheer disgust and impatience. I think 
Mr. Seward for once has far the better of us \ 

On the matter of style I feel more sensitively just now from 
the deficiencies I perceive in my own on looking over my latter 
volumes for reprinting. I am going through them line by line, 
and pruning vigorously. But alas ! defects must and will remain, 
both in style and sentiment, which it is too late to amend and 
which I fear I must set down to my natural incapacity. Many 
people undertake works that are beyond them, but few, I suppose, 
persist through six thick volumes^ with a seventh ready for press, 
and an eighth in petto, I can sympathize with the disgust of an 
architect who, when he has almost completed his Tuileries or his 
Blenheim House, suddenly opens his eyes to the monstrosity with 
which he has irrevocably cumbered the ground. . . . 

Chablbs Mbrivalb to Bev. Pbofessob Thompson. 

IiAWFOBD, November 95, 1861. 

. . • Did you hear that all the copies of my Borne were burnt in 
Longmans' conflagration the other day? We are insured, and 
I have been fiddling ever since, as it gives me the opportunity 

' Harry Dmry. * Secretary at Washington. 
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of reyising, &Cy which was much needed. I beliere I have akeady 
suggested to some correspondent that if Nero was insured on the 
occasion of his fire, it may account for the apparent levity of his 
conduct which has so scandalized the historians. 

Alford has been pulling off poor old Homer's clothes and expos- 
ing him in his natural nakedness. Beally these translators will 
persuade me at last that the old Grecian owes all his reputation to 
his polyphloisboios and other trappings. 

Chables Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa« 

Lawfobd, December i, 1861. 

I hope John will be full of American news, my thirst for which 
has little gratification here. It has seemed to me that the 
Federals had long determined to quarrel with us. They think 
that the prospect of getting Canada would excite a furor among 
their people— as perhaps it would— and carry them through their 
financial difficulties, possibly still reconcile the Southerners, cer> 
tainly confirm the precarious loyalty of the North-Westemers. 
I am much of their opinion, believing that without some such 
common source of excitement they are doomed to be split up like 
South America in a few years, and to go through just such 
a course of anarchy and bloodshed. ... So much for prophecy. 
As to the history of the past, you will see in Longmans' notice of 
books that I announce vol. viL as the conclusion — rather an impo- 
tent one, as it will leave a great deal unsaid, which might have 
been said in the course of the work, and was reserved for an eighth 
volume. But I believe I am right in shirking after all the 
generalizations which I had contemplated, but which I was not 
likely to make very effective. I now end where Gibbon began, 
which seems a natural termination enough. I hope to go to press 
about the beginning of the year. 

Chables Mebivale to his Sisteb-in-law, Mbs. J. E. Fbebe. 

Ijlwvobd, December 3, 1861. 

... I feel a little solemnized, as the Scotch preachers say, 
by the thought of bringing my many years' work to an end. 
But it is hardly time yet to be maudlin about it. I believe you 
ladies have some word for picking up the ends of thread in your 
work and tucking them all away in their right places at the end. 
I have a number of such stray odds and ends, of lines of thought 
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or naTratiye, which ought to be all caught and finished neatly off ; 
and very difficult it is to do. I suppose the last volume of a long 
history is like the heel of a stocking, which at the best is an 
unsightly object, and betrays by its knots and shreds the 
inefficiency of a bungling performer. 

I have now to prepare sermons for Cambridge, which come 
off in January next \ I never could walk securely on the tight- 
rope which is stretched across St. Mary's Church, and much fear 
I shall fall into the gulf of heresy on one side or the other. 



Charles Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Ffibrvani 15, x86a. 

... I &ncy myself writing articles right and left when I am 
quit of my History, The MS. is gone to the printers, but I have 
one chapter to polish off — perhaps I may write my last page 
on my coming birthday, that I may not have to say, 'Yier und 
fOnfizig Jahre und fdr Unsterblichkeit ist nichts gethan^.' Mean- 
while I have done the very juvenile (or senile) thing of sending 
to press a Latin verse translation of Keats' Hyperion — seven 
hundred lines and more — which I have had on the stocks for 
a couple of years. Alas ! my readers will be few, and I have 
lost one in Hawtrey. But I believe Latin verse is my strongest 
point after all, and why should I not let the world know it ? ' 

Lawfobd, February 95, i86a. 

I am glad you don't find my sermons extravagantly fancifuL 
I own that I felt inclined for a canter on some of my hobbies 
on touching the familiar Cambridge turf. A witty man, if there 
is one left there, might say that I make out the Apostles to be 
gentlemen who kept yachts on the Lake of Genn^sareth. There 
are hardly materials for examining the real social condition and 
consideration of people in the manual industry class at the time 
and place. It is known, however, that it was a rule among the 
Jews for every one below the aristocracy to have some such trade 

^ Hnlsean Lectures. i86a (the first two books) , dedicated 

' Schiller, Don CarloSf Act ii, So. ii : to Lord Lyttelton. A second edition, 

' Drei und zwanzig Jahre including the third book, came out 

Und nichts f&r die Unsterblichkeit in 1863, and in 188a was re-issued 

gethan.' with additions reprinted from the 

' Keaisii Hyperionis, LaHne reddidit Arundines Cami and elsewhere. 
Carohu MeriwUe, Macmillan et Soc, 
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or bu8in€6a A &ther, said the BabbinSy who does not teach his 
son a trade, teaches him to be a thief. So among the Greeks 
manual industry was no conventional slur, nor did it imply any 
want of intelligence and general information. Aristophanes 
and Plato are full of indications of this. Gleon is called the 
sausage-seller. Hyperbolus, another demagogue, was a lampnaeller. 
Socrates himself was a statuary, or stone-cutter. Demosthenes 
inherited an armoury. The Romans, who being aristocrats, 
despised and misappreciated this state of society, called him 
a blacksmith. So President Lincoln was a rail-splitter, but the 
Americans don't seem to think that he is wanting in general 
information, or unequal to any mental work. 

We, like the Eomans, are aristocrats and turn up our noses 
at such people ; but I suspect we are in the wrong, and that 
in some states of society such work is quite compatible with 
moral and intellectual refinements. All which requires and 
deserves to be more elaborated ; but enough for the present. 

Charles Mebtvale to his Motheb. 

Lawfobd, Iford^ 8, i86a. 

Many thanks for your letter, which we received prematurely 
yesterday afternoon. Is it possible that I am only fifty-four? 
Every one tells me that I look some years older, and perhaps 
I feel older too. When I compare myself with Herman I 
sometimes think that I must have been wickedly defrauded 
of my inheritance, and that I am really the eldest son. I was 
taller than him as far back as I can remember. However, 
though very grey, I am as well as can be wished and have 
got through this wiater without cold or rheumatism. All 
our tribe here are in good health, and Judith remarkably 
strong. . . . 

The Cambridge people show no signs of paying yet. I begin to 
think that Mr. Hulse's benefaction is a sham, and that he has 
been getting people to defend Christianity for him for nothing all 
this time. I trust he is still in purgatory. 

Chables Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawfobd, lioi^ 5, 1869. 

I do not know the reviewer in the ScUurday, the readers of 
which must have been surprised and refreshed with a bit of 
panegyric for once. I have had several handsome observations 
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upon my effuedon ; but of all, commend me to Dobson's, who 
saySy 'I consider the Hyperion simply the best poem that ever 
was written in any language, or erer will be, and your trans- 
lation is quite worthy of it.' Gladstone is very gracious, but 
generally the Oxford men preserve a gloomy silence ^ • • . 

Hy Yolume still drags on, and will not be out before July. 
I wrote the last page on the day of the opening of the Exhi- 
bition. 

'Un grand destin commence, un grand deetin a'achdve.' 

In this Saturday a paper on John Bogers (yery dry) is mine, 
and I am writing one on English hexameters. I have also got 
Irving and Lacordaire to do. 



Ghablss Mertvale to his Wife. 

Athenaeum, June 96, 1863. 

I write, not from the Athenaeum, but from Burlington House, 
having taken the pi*ecaution to put a sheet of Athenaeum paper 
into my pocket. But I have only a few minutes before post time. 
I am here in a large room with Mr. Lake ^ at a high table and 
about 150 youths at desks before me — just now bringing up their 
written papers. I do not yet quite understand the arrangements, 



^ Merivale's old pnpil, Bean EUi- 
cott, wrote, * I really cannot say how 
mnch I admire it. All I feel is that 
it is really impertinent in me to pass 
any comments at all on what is, and 
you yourself must know to be, the 
most terse and idiomatic Latin versi- 
fication that has probably oyer ap- 
peared from an English pen. ... I 
never much cared for Keats until 
now.' So wrote also Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth, adding, *But I have 
now read all the three books, and, 
striking as they are, I can truly say 
that if ever translation surpasmd orig- 
inal yours does so. It is, as I have said , 
marveUous, and has filled me with 
admiration. Your skiU and mastery 
of the language, both of the golden 
and silver age, appears to me perfect ; 
and I cannot but feel that our Har- 
row Scholarship, at least in that de- 
partment, is entitled now to hold up 
its head higher than ever. How 
your uncle Harry Drury would have 
rubbed his hands over such a per- 
formance!' And Charles Tennyson 



Turner, ' I like what I have already 
seen of your translation very much — a 
good deal better than the original. 
The style you have adopted certainly 
suits the fancies of Keats better than 
Lucretius' or Virgil's would have 
done, and, as I think, better than his 
own blank verse.' . . . Dean Blakes- 
ley's characteristic comment was, 
' Oh what a life of enjoyment does it 
beq>eak when a man writes Latin 
verses more than thirty years after 
taking his degree ! ' Oxford, as re- 
presented by Professor Conington, 
spoke a week or two later in a very 
interesting letter full of careful and 
appreciative criticism, but too long 
for transcription here. 

* Examining for the India Board. 
This was Merivale's first meeting 
with Dean Lake, and they at once 
became friends, tibough as the latter 
once remarked : * The Church of Eng- 
land is a splendid institution : it can 
contain two men who difier on every 
point of Theology like you and me.' 
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but I know my viva voce begins on Saturday — six hours a day — 
and is exi)ect6d to last at that rate to Jidy loth, But the simplest 
rule of arithmetic seems to me to show that giving a quarter of 
an hour to each, or twenty-four per day, I must get through the 
whole by the end of next week. We shall see. Meanwhile 
my lodging seems comfortable enough. The Colonel was to have 
taken rooms at an hotel for a week and then gone touring in 
Scotland. But he could not get into an hotel anywhere, and has 
accordingly run off to Edinburgh at once. 

I am to go to Herman's this evening, and dine with the Donnes 
to-morrow, and the PoUocks on Saturday. What time I shall 
have for looking over papers does not appear, but I must have 
food and refreshment somewhere. By to-morrow I shall probably 
know a little more definitely. 

WiMPOLB Stbjbst, JvUm 9, i86a. 

Many thanks for your journal. I have really had little time to 
write. I ought even now (before breakfast) to be working at my 
papers, which are veiy, very lengthy. Most of the candidates are 
Irishmen, and endowed with more than the ordinary copiousness 
of speech which distinguishes their countrymen. Altogether 
I find them a very moderate set as regards their acquirements. 
I should say that there are not aboye two or three of the whole 
lot equal to the first scholars at Ipswich or Bury schools, and far 
the greater number are just fifth form bo3rs and no more. On 
the other hand I do not find them at all deficient in manner and 
appearance, indeed in physique they are decidedly a fine set. 
There is no fear, as far as I can see, of the government of India 
falling into the hands of bookworms. To-day I am to work double 
tides, i. e. six hours at viva voce, and take a holiday to-morrow to 
go to Harrow. . . . 

• . • There are more reviews of Hpperiofk One, very ill- 
natured, in the NatUmdl RevieWy which I take to be 's, a man 

who got into a way of writing against me ten years ago, which it 
seems he cannot get out of. 



Chables Mbbtvalb to his Sibteb-ik-law, Mbs. J. £. Fbxrs. 

No date. 

Many thanks to you for your tale and for its envoy — the former 
highly clever and amusing; the other not only so, but doubly 
pleasant as an indication of reviving spirits and cheerfulness. 
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May you soon be restored io all your former self by the recovery 
of your absent half. That will be a happy day for all of us. 

But my days of sentiment have come to an end. Dr. Scott says 
I have got the gout, and I feel he is right. So I shall content 
myself with a lower and more material view of things, and urge 
you to calculate how much your compositions may be worth in 
£ & d I was much struck by a remark of Thackeray's once 
when I was in his company, and hazarding some small witticism, 
he immediately cried out, ' I beg your pardon, sir ; but have you 
any further use for that ? I think it is worth half a crown.' 

So I shall look forward by-and-by to a volume of poems from 
your hand with the title A Ory from the Coastguard, or something 
of the kind. 

Gbasjjsb Mebivale to his Motheb. 

Lawfobd, Nowmbar xi, 2869. 

I hope you will get about this time the Saturday Beview, in 
which you will find an interesting aUumon to your historic son. 
I have sent the paper round by Brighton with directions to be 
forwarded. I have lived to be compared with Gibbon, along with 
Orote and Milman. What is a deanery to such fame! I can't 
help thinking how my dear father would have rejoiced in getting 
such compliments, and how much better he would have deserved 
them, if he had only stuck to some small plot of literature and 
cultivated it assiduously as I have done from my seventh year, 
when I enacted Boman history with my hoop on the pavement of 
Queen's Square. • • . 

Abghdeacon Dbxtbt' to Chables Mebivale. 

House of Goxmons, Thwrtday (i86a). 

The Speaker* has desired me to express to you his great 
admiration of your History, and his wish to make the acquain- 
tance of its learned and agreeable author. He hopes that on your 
first visit to London you will come down to the House, and permit 
yourself to be introduced to him ; and if there are any liberties or 
privileges of the said House that you may wish to enjoy, they are 
to be at your disposal 

Moreover, he has a subject on his mind which he desires to 
discuss with you, as the only person he knows likely to work it 

^ Chaplain to the Speaker of the ' Bight Hon. John Eyel7nl>eni80xi, 

House of Commons. first Lord Ossington. 
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into shape, and to make a good book of it. It relates to some 
whim of his about the pandlelism between the ancient Soman 
and modem English Constitutions ; but whatoYer it be, it is no 
doubt the prelude to your future advancement. He was very 
particular in his inquiry about the value of your living. I shall 
be very glad when you are at Lambeth, for I have often a spare 
summer evening which I should enjoy in those spacious gardens. 



Bight Hon. Jouk Evelyn Dbnison, Speaker of the House of 

Commons, to Charles Merivale. 

OaBnrGTOH, Kbwask, Januaary 98, 1863. 

The post this morning has brought me the sad news of the 
sudden death of poor Henry Drury. 

I write to ask you, whether it will be agreeable to you to accept 
the appointment of chaplain to the House of Commons. It need 
not, I imagine, materially interfere with the discharge of your 
parochial duties. For six months of the year you would be entirely 
free ; for six months you would be called upon to read prayers at 
the opening of the House of Commons each day (a short service 
of five minutes' duration) for five days in the week. You would be 
at liberty on Saturday and Sunday. My parliamentary dinners 
are given on Wednesday now instead of Saturday. The salary is 
£400 a year. 

The session of Parliament is so close at hand, that I am com- 
pelled to write in greater haste than I could have wished. 

To-morrow's post will probably bring a heavy packet of applica- 
tions, which I am glad to anticipate, for the post of this morning 
has already brought two. 

Charles Merivale to his Mother. 

LA.wrosD, January 09, 1863. 

I put ofT writing to you yesterday with presentiment of the 
offer in the accompanying note from the Speaker. 

Parliament meets in the middle of next week, and there is no 
time for deliberation. But the appointment is agreeable to me, 
and I do not think I need hesitate. Judith consents to the 
separation ; but I hope to return every week. 

The kind promptness of the offer will, I trust, give a gleam of 
comfort to my poor uncle. In many, many ways the blow is 
most distressing ; but I can think of nothing so much as his deso- 
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lation, so happy, so proud as he was of the one child of his adoption. 
I ean truly say of myself that there was hardly any one with whom 
I had so much sympathy as my dear cousin, from the similarity 
of our positions and circumstances, and also from our common 
tastes. 



Bey. Db. Stakley to Chasles Hebivale. 

Gh. Oh., Ozfobd, Fahruary a, 1863. 

Tou must allow me the pleasure of congratulating you on what, 
though it may be for aught I know a very small a£fair in the way 
of emolimient, is the first public recognition of your services — so 
long due, and (to the great discredit of our disposers of patronage) 
so long withheld. I only hope that it may remind some bishop or 
chapter or minister of the real object of cathedral stalls. 

I have been so much pressed by various occupations as not yet 
to have read through your seventh volume. What I have read 
delighted me as heretofore. But I wish that there was still 
another volume to come. 

Chables Hebivale to his Wife. 

Thb Athxhasum (FOiruary, 1863). 

I send you a report of my proceedings thus far. . . . The secre- 
tary took me into the House and we rehearsed my part. Four bows 
in advancing — four bows in retiring ; the latter to be performed 
without turning my back. The prayers are short and straight- 
forward, being a selection of prayers for the Boyal Family, &c., 
with a few versicles from the PsaJma I am to go right through, 
responses, amens, and all, so that there can be no mistake about 
it— more convenient than devout ; but that is their affair. 

House of Goxhovs, February 5, 1863. 
1.55 p.x. by the Parliament clock just opposite 

to my window. 

I send you a line from the chaplain's rooms, on the chaplain's 
paper, and with the chaplain's pen, having just come in from the 
House, where I made my first appearance five minutes ago. The 
daily procession is a long one, and, alas ! my faithless shoemaker 
had sent me a tight pair of shoes, which turned the pomp into a 
penance, and I was much alarmed for my march up and down the 
House. The House, moreover, was rather full, as the opening day ; 
however, I believe I acquitted myself with strict propriety, and 

B 
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executed all my bows coming and going without fiulura In a 
few minutes more I shall go into the House and hear what is going 
on, which, however, will be little more than form. 

H0U8B OP G0MMOH8, FOmuBry 9, 1863. 

All right and well here ; I have just done my bow-wow. The 
Speaker as gracious as ever and full of my praises \ Lady Charlotte 
went into the ladies' gallery on Friday on purpose to hear me. 
and pronounces me charming ; and Mr. Delane, the editor of the 
TimeSy is electrified by my performance. This afternoon Dr. 
Vaughan (of Harrow) was calling on the Speaker, and went with 
the secretary to the ladies' gallery on purpose to verify these 
accounts, and has just told me that nothing can be better I There 
now I to think of my having lived to be followed as a model of 
grace and elocution — I who have been the butt of ignorance or 
malice on both those scores all my life I 

HouSB OF Ck>ii]ioiis Fifbrmarii 15, 1863. 

I have just come in from St. Margaret's, and will now tell you all 
about the grand dinner of yesterday. The first, and I suppose the 
greatest, of the series ; for the company consisted of all the minis- 
ters that are in the House of Commons, all in their full dress, in 
their Windsor uniforms of blue and gold, their stars and ribands — 
those that had them ; the lawyers in velvet and ruffles, and two 
deputy-lieutenants in blazing scarlet ; the Speaker himself in black 
velvet, looking like a Spanish nobleman painted by Velasquez; 
certainly far the finest subject for a painting of the lot. Indeed 
the said ministers, whether from the stiffness of their costume or 
their own inherent ordinariness, did not strike me as impressive 
figures. Lord Palmerston looks very old and worn ; he has lost 
his teeth and has a twaddling look, but eats a very good meal, and I 
suppose thrives upon it. I was formally introduced to them all— 
all very civil ; two or three, Comewall Lewis, Boundell Palmer, 
and Sobert Lowe, seemed glad to make my acquaintance. All 
assembled in a few minutes in a noble crimson be-fumished draw- 
ing-room, noble from its loftiness and decoration rather than from 
its size ; and then we marched through an ante-room into the dining- 
room, larger and more splendid, the secretary and myself bringing 

' Frcm ihe Speaker io the Itev. C, Vrury, As for his appearance, it was so Sin- 
Tour nephew made his first appear- posing in his new silk robes, Ac, Ac, 
anoe yesterday ; he read clearly, dis- that in Borne he would have been 
tinctly, and melodiously— a little elected Pontifex Ifaximus at onceu 
quick perhaps, but not materially sa 
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up the rear. The table spread all down the room, the Speaker in 
the middle, the secretary at the end next the entrance, and myself 
at the opposite end. I had rather to scuffle along behind the chairs 
to assume my place and say grace, for which all who had come 
in before me were ready, Palmerston evidently hungry. I give 
the old fjBimily grace you hear at Lawford, and seat myself at 
the end of a very broad table. Find myself between Mr. Baring, 
a colleague of Herman's at the India Office, and Sir W. Atherton, 
the Attorney-General. Bight before me a series of vases, &c., of < 
porcelain or glass, lofty and elegant, crowned with pyramids or 
rather cones of fruit ; apples of enormous size ; I almost suspect 
they were of wax, for they were evidently not meant to be eaten ; 
numerous chandeliers overhead ; the dinner served on silver ; I ex- 
pected gold at least. Did I tell you that I was in full canonicals, 
which are rather awkward for dining in, the lifting of soup to one's 
mouth an anxious operation ? luckily there was no carving. The 
viands, you may suppose, were very fascinating ; I resisted two out 
of three offers, and was still amply furnished. Had a pleasant chat 
with Mr. Baring ; less with the Attorney-General, who is a man < 

of less breeding, and dissenting proclivitiea Dinner over and Lord / 

Palmerston satisfied, the Speaker gave me a sign for grace. Wine 
passed three or four times for about twenty minutes, some sucking 
of sweets, but no man venturing to disturb the apple cones, and 
then retire to coffee in the drawing-room. The party about thirty 
in number ; Gladstone and several others away. In the drawings 
room Sir G. Lewis came to me and talked Boman History. Separ 
rated about lo. 15 ; glad to have seen all these people ; some of 
them I may meet elsewhere, but the party will not reassemble till 
this time next year if still in office. Next week I shall make my 
diagnosis of the chiefs of the Opposition, and so on, an entirely 
different set each week. I feel rather like the wandering Jew, only 
that in this case the successive generations come to me instead of 
my going to them. Went soon to bed and had a dream of Lord 
Palmerston. He made an impression on me, he looked so like the 
old conventional statesman of Gil Bias, and suchlike records of 
society. I get on well enough under the clock here, unless I wake 
in the early morning, when my slumbers are fatally broken. Such 
was the case last night ; but there is no bitterness in a broken 
sleep after a well-dressed dinner. 

HOU8S OV GOXMOITB, JWM 4, 1863. 

... I enjoyed a grand dissipation yesterday, dining at the 
Star and Garter, Bichmond, with an old Cambridge club, vulgarly 
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called ' the AposUeB^' which prides itself on always containing the 
^te of the young men, and has gone on now for some forty years. 
We met^ about thirty in number, men of various standings. 
Maurice and Ghirden, Yenables, Monokton Milnes, and others of 
my own standings with a chain of succession down to the present 
date, the existing club being represented by six or seven youths 
who have just taken, or not yet taken their degreea We praise 
and banter one another in a Pickwickian way, consume a vast 
amount of fish, &c., drink a good deal of wine, and finally disburse 
about two pounds per head. I have been a very irregular attend- 
ant at the RTiniiAl dinner ; but they did me the honour of electing 
me chairman for next year. Milnes gave me a seat in his open 
carriage returning—it was a lovely night — ^and I did not get to bed 
much before two a.m. 



Chables Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

H0U8B OF Ck>KHORS, Fehmary 12, 1864. 

As regards subscription to articles I take the case to be this. 
The Romanists hold, and we at the Reformation inherited it from 
them, that the true doctrine is expounded by the voice of the 
Church, of which popes and councils and bishops are perpetual 
expositors, and therefore there is no need of articles and subscrip- 
tions ; the priest by his oath of canonical obedience is bound to 
accept the interpretation of the Church and the bishops. So in 
the first century of the Anglican Church no subscription was 
required. The cleigy were under the spiritual direction of their 
bishops, and were liable to be called in question by them for 
everything they said or preached. The proceedings of the Whit- 
gifte, &c., against the Puritan clergy were not for contravening 
the articles, I fancy, but for preaching what the bishops afiirmed 
to be contrary to the voice of the Church ; just as before in the 
case of the Reformers. But when this notion of authority grew 
fainter and the independence of the clergy more recognized, 
subscription to articles became the natural safeguard of the clergy 
against the bishops, and of the laity against the clergy, and of the 
clergy against the laity, I may add, also. Take it in any of these 
three ways, and you will see how essential it is that there should 
be such a reciprocal security to all parties. At the present day 
the dependence of the clergy on the bishops in the Romish Church 
is most pitiable ; and I fully expect that if subscription were 
abolished our bishops would require adhesion to formulas of their 



f "^^^ 
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own inV( ntion, much more capricious than those of the Bomish 
bishops, who do at least recognize some common standard of 
doctrine and universal interpretation. I fear that this judgment, 
much as I approve of it in itself, will have the effect of stimulating 
certain of the bishops to require stricter views of scriptural inter- 
pretation than have ever yet been enforced, or than, by the articles 
merely, could be required \ Accordingly I would by no means 
encourage them to this course by repealing subscription altogether. 
I am sure it would make us much more dependent on the bishops, 
and more dependent also on the ignorant multitude of the laity. 
As I do not see any possibility of a reasonable revision of the 
articles themselves, it remains to modify the terms of subscription ; 
to retract that expression of intense conviction in speculative 
matters which in days of authority was thought nothing of, and to 
be satisfied with the intimation of a mild persuasion, which is as 
much as can fairly be expected when every man is entitled and 
required to inquire and judge for himself 

House of Gohxoks, Ju2y 7, 1864. 

Prayers over, I retire to the library for half an hour before the 
debate resumes, rather doubtful whether I shall go in to hear 
Hr. Layard, who is in possession of the House. I heard the great 
speakers on Monday' — Disraeli and Gladstone — the former la- 
boured and rhetorical, but not in general opinion very successful ; 
the latter far more brilliant and vigorous ; both, I think, equally 
sophistical, and willing to take an unfair advantage of each other 
by quotations and misquotations from the papers. Gladstone is 
the better master of fence, but it was fencing on both sides. 
Disraeli seemed imwell ; towards the end of his speech of three 
hours a young Tory brought him a glass of brandy and water, 
smelling pretty strong, as it was borne past me behind the chair, 
and as he sipped it his rhetoric swelled and rolled. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, always resorts to a little phial he carries in his 
waistcoat pocket ; but whether of neat spirits or of homeopathic 
globules I have not yet investigated. 

Gobden on Tuesday was very interesting in his odd way. He 
speaks veiy badly, and his views are utterly Utopian ; neverthe- 

^ Lord Westbury's judgment (Feb- of Scripture and Future Punishment 

mary 8, 1864) on appeal to the Queen * Debate on the Ck>rrespondenoe 

in Council, reyersiDg the decision of between Denmark and Gtormany. 

the Court of Axches against the au- The armistice between the two 

thors of Jiaaays and i2evieu7s, in refer- Powers expired June 97. 
ence to the questions of Inspiration 
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lesB there is a great faflrinaHon about him, I suppose from his 
evident esmestnessy a quality which few in ttie House have, and 
still fewer got credit fer. I think there is a generd feeing of 
laasitode and dissatisfeetion on the sabject of the debate. Tom it 
which way yon will, it is mortifying in the past and hopeless in 
the future. I belieye the Ministiy are expected to win, bat by 
a small m^rity ; but there are some cross amendments which 
may neutralize Totes on both sides^ and it is said there is no 
confidence in either camp. . . . 

Tbb AnmiASCx, Jyd$ arj, 1864. 

We are eagerly anticipating our relesse on Friday. London is 
hot, but I fear the country is hotter stilL There are no water- 
carts at Lawford, no perennial shade on one side of the road or the 
other, no ice, no great airy caravansoai like this in which I am 
writing, without a soul in it but two unknown twaddlers who are 
talking the silliest stuff a few yards oS^ discussing the comparatiYe 
merits of Nelson and Gollingwood ! 

Why was not Herman here to support the fainting qpirits of 
his chief ^ under the sprightly castigation giyen him by Mr. Giant 
Duff? Of course it was most indecent and inexcusable of that 
young man to make such an onslaught on poor Sir Charles' ora- 
torical powers. But it is exactly what every one has been feeling 
and writhing under the suppressed consciousness of for years, and 
it is a great relief to have it said outright at last 

I have been home two or three Sundays, and shall soon be there 
for good. Our boys all meet on Friday, and we shall be kept in 
a feyer for the next month. I think John's &te is fixed for 
Winchester after Christmas. There seems to be more of the old- 
feshioned personal superintendence there than elsewhere, the 
numbers are not beyond the personal supervision of the master, 
the discipline follows an old and strict tradition, slightly pedantic 
and narrow, but, as I should judge, likely to be a salutary comple- 
ment to our boy's natural exuberance. 

A Mrs. B writes to me from Montagu St, Bloomsbuiy, 

making tender inquiries about the publication of my lectures*, and 
asserting the remarkable spiritual benefit she has already derived 
from hearing them. I send her my autograph, which perhaps is 
what she is speering at 



^ Sir Charles Wood, Seeret&ry of and Oonvertion qf tke Ncrthem NaUemM. 
State for India in Lord Palmerston's Boyle Lectures, 1864 and 1865 (Long- 
last administration, 1859-1865. mansV Meriyale was also Select 

' ConviTMon qf the Homan Empirt^ Preacher at Whitehall in 1664. 
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Charles Mebivale to William Bodham Dokne. 

LawfobDi JSowem^m 99, 1864. 

I see an article on the CSambridge Apostles advertised in Ftaset 
for next month. If it comes to you I should be glad to see it ; if 
not you will probably get hold of it, and will be able to notify me 
if it is worth sacrificing two and sixpence for. It is rather 
melancholy to think that we are becoming matters of history so 
prematurely. 

The Low Church (5^ Jame^ Chronicle) and the Broad Church 
{SpectcUor) have given in their adhesion to my lectures. It would 
be a case of omne Udit pimctum indeed if I should carry the Cruar- 
dian and High Church too. Does any book occur to you which 
would help me to deal brilliantly with the conversion of the 
barbarians (for lectures in 1865), meaning the influence of Christ- 
ianity on the manners, ideas, and polity of the Middle Ages. 
This could only be sketched, even in the slightest way, by taking 
up one country — England, for example — and tracing (i) the Con- 
version of the Saxons ; (2) Feudalism ; (3) Kings and Popes ; 
(4) The Monasteries ; (5) The Universities ; (6) The Schoolmen ; 
(7) The Lollards ; (8) Bevival of Letters — or something of the 
kind — with a view to a third course hereafter, on modem Faith 
and Criticism. There is a splendid though rough programme. 
Now if anything occurs to you to forward it, just mention it. 

Charles Mebivale to his Mother. 

HoTTSE OF G0XXON8, April 4, 1865. 

I write to you as soon as I am recovered from the fatigues 
of preaching at St. Paul's. I was pretty well exhausted, I can 
assure you, and had only strength to swallow a cup of tea at 
the Deanery afterwards. All yesterday I felt very much as if 
I had been pulling in a boat-race, or walking from Cambridge 
to London. The sight, you may imagine, especially as enjoyed 
from the pulpit, is a very grand one, and enlivens and carries 
one on all the time. The whole Cathedral is lighted by a coronal 
of gas jets round the cornice of the whispering gallery — that is all, 
except a lamp or two at the pulpit in one comer of the central 
circle (if one may so say). The masses of people fade away into 
the recesses of the nave aisles, and seem infinite, instead of being 
only three thousand five hundred, which is, I believe, the largest 
number the place contains. A beautiful evening drew what the 
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papers call a vast congregation, and I did not perceiye that they 
melted away in the course of my harangue, which must haye 
lasted nearly an hour. . • • 

Ghables Hsbxyalb to his Sistbb Lottiba. 

Athbnaeux, June 34, 1865. 

... I am rejoicing much this afternoon in haying finished 
off to-morrow's lecture, the last of the batch. I feel as if 
I should neyer again subject myself to the strain of haying to 
produce a connected series of sensations for eight weeks running. 
I think you will find the series pretty well linked together, and 
forming a suitable pendant to the former one; and then the 
two together will form my contribution to the diyinity of 
the age. 

We are much pleased with our new squire, Mr. Nichols \ 
He is eyidently a man of mark, besides being gentlemanlike 
and good-looking. He is deyoted to the antique character and 
associations of the place, and abjures all idea of rebuilding or 
reyising the house, and is busy in getting up its history. He 
means to giye up his profession and deyote himself to the life 
of a squire. So far eyerything seems to promise exceedingly 
well. 

I am now going to make my way quietly down to Greenwich 
to dine with the Saturday Beyiewers at six. I sat next to Lady 
Strangford at dinner the other day, and took occasion to tell her 
how I had modestly declined the honour of reyiewing her Eastern 
trayels ; so — if she puts two and two together — ^she will feel her 
obligation to me for the chance which gained her husband and 
her coronet. You know the story, I presume ^ 

Jtt^ 8, ie6s« 

The excitement of the week has pretty well subsided, and there 
begins to be a weak feeling of compassion for the peccant Chan- 
cellor', which I fiancy no man eyer less deseryed or less required. 
He made a sensible speech on resigning, but I fancy it was mere 
acting. Haying deliyered himself of the eminent Christian senti- 
ments which distinguished it, he turned round to Lord Ebury 
and whispered, ' Now, my Lord, I hope you will be prepared to 
read oyer me the burial seryice, without alteration or omission,' 

^ Francis Morgan Niohols, Esq., ' See aboye, Autobiography, p. 51. 

F.S.A., a son of the well-known * Lord Westbury. 
printer. 
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to which I fear Lord Ebury was not ready enough to reply, 
'I suppose your Lordship entertains a sure and certain hope of 
rising again.' I fiilly expect myself that he will be Chancellor 
again if his party are in a year or two hence. And now for the 
elections. People seem to think there will be little or no substan- 
tial change. We are to have contests all about us in Essex. 
I am pledged to the Conservatives in my division. I would rather 
have voted for Sir T. Western ; but how could I ask for a church- 
rate in my parish again if I voted for a man who makes abolition 
his cry ? I fiEincy you will have no contest nearer than Tiverton, 
where Oeorge Denman is threatened with opposition. • • • 

Lawvobd, Ocfoter 6, 1865. 

I have broken out in an entirely new place, as you will see 
from the packet which reaches you with this \ The MS. which 
you will receive, and about half as much more, nearly completing 
Book I, is the fruit of a single week's inspiration. I wonder 
whether you will think the metre a promising one: if so, the 
execution may perhaps improve with practice. There are many 
long flats in the Iliad, and the whole is to my mind monotonous 
in style and matter, and I doubt whether an entire translation 
would ever become popular in these sensational days. But I am 
surprised to find how easy it is, and how rapidly one gets along, 
and some visions of a *' Merivale's Homer ' already float through 
my distempered brain. However, I should be very glad to hear 
what you think about this specimen. I daresay in a week's time 
the hot fit will have subsided, and I shall be quite prepared to 
hear your condemnation. 

I see there is to be a 'Trouville sur mer' in the ComhiU, 
Is it yours? Herman's Paston Papers is very puzzling certainly. 
I should like to know more about the answers that are made 
to it. The Black Death is curious. I never thought much of 
the vague statements one has seen about it; but the result of 
the examination of what is called the Clergy List is very striking. 
Mr. Nichols has just pointed out to me the figure of a cock among 
the tracery of one of the chancel buttress niches here, which just 
completes the evidence he was looking for to prove that our 
chancel was built by Sir Bernard de Cockfield, who had the 
manor in the middle of the fourteenth century. I shall hope 
to bring it to the year 1348, and to come to the conclusion 

^ Translation of Homer's IKad, 
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ihat it was made so handsome as a propitiation of the Black 
Death. When the plague oeaaed they huddled up the nave 
anyhow. 

Lawfobd, Odoher la, 1865. 

If you think my specimen at all worth revising I shall be 
very glad of your corrections. There are, I know, many botches, 
removable and irremovable, in the versification ; and you may 
bear in mind that it is my first rude attempt and almost uncor- 
rected. I find the work only too easy as I go on, and naturally 
suspect the facility is fatal. However, I will send you the second 
half of the first book, in which there occur four or five fits of 
high poetry, to assist your judgment on the practicability of 
the style and metre. The second book, in which I have made 
great progress, is very flat. 

As regards the contrast between my metre and the Homeric, 
there is a great disadvantage on the side of the English. Pope 
has no doubt a great deal of the Homeric sonorousness, but it 
is retained only by the most barefaced surrender to conventional 
language. It may be said indeed that Homer himself is conven- 
tional—this sonorousness is mainly due to the audacious way 
in which he sacrifices sense to sound, spinning together a series 
of long words, epithets, &c, of no real meaning even in his own 
time. This is what our realistic age will not put up with. We 
shut our eyes to the fact as regards Homer, and try to believe 
all his epithets had a real meaning to him, but this I am very 
sure they had not. He took them perhaps as traditions of an 
earlier age, but used them merely for their sound. Nor in these 
days would Pope's conventionalism go down: nor, I presume, 
the conventionalisms of the old English ballad. I accept then 
the necessity of sacrificing so much. Does this make trans- 
lation impossible ? Or may the real meaning of Homer be stiU 
given as far it goes under the form of verse and with the spirit 
and movement imparted by rhyme? If so I fancy that I gain 
more liberty by the use of some kind of ballad metre than 
the Popian Couplet would give, or any other metre I can think 
o£ The Hexameter I utterly reject; also blank verse, for 
different reasons. I think the only choice is between a regular 
ballad metre, mixed trochaic and iambic (the trochaic is very 

convenient — 

w — \^ — %• — w 
So spake the great Aohilles — 

on account of the number of names ending - %j\ and the irregular 
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Scott metre in which Oladstone has done the first book. I used 
to say that this was the best chance, and perhaps it is. 

As regards the defect you remark in narrative effect, it may 
perhaps be amended, and will no doubt require attention. In 
printing, the lines should be arranged to help the eye, with 
breaks or other contrivances. I think, however, that MS. is 
under a disadvantage in this respect! After all, the original is 
very rapid and abrupt in its transitions ; and this I should think 
was a characteristic of all baUad, or quasi-ballad poetry. 



Lawfobd, October 14, 1865. 

On the whole I think more and more that some irregular form 
of ballad metre is the nearest analogous to Homer's hexameters 
that we have. It is a metre that naturally admits and excuses 
a great deal of surplusage or padding — and almost one-third of 
Homer is this conventional padding — Pope's Homer is equally 
stuffed with padding, and I should say that his couplet, as man- 
aged and padded by him, answered best to Homer, but that his 
style has become, by one hundred and fifty years' imitation, 
almost nauseous to modem taste. In our ballads there is always 
a vast amount of surplusage analogous to Homer, brought in for 
the sake of the rhyme, or to give a twang and relish to the passage. 
I suppose that the ballad style, denuded of this padding, when 
every word had a real direct meaning, would be necessarily very 
bald. English blank verse seems to me on this account the worst 
imaginable vehicle for Homer, because it admits of no padding. 
There is not, I suppose, one word of surplusage in Milton ; not a 
word that is merely conventional It is nearly the same with 
Virgil (and the Latin epics generally) except when, very rarely, he 
introduces a direct adaptation from Homer. With all my fond- 
ness for turning into Latin verse I should never think of putting 
any of the Hiad into Latin hexameters. 

If then the ballad metre be used in this case, a good deal of this 
surplusage — of bald, colourless lines brought in to eke out the 
sense, to complete a couplet or make a rhyme—must be allowed. 
If this makes the poem unreadable, let us ask ourselves, would 
Homer, if he came out in these days, be readable ? Would his 
freshness, vigour, spirit, truth, sonorousness, all put together, 
make up for his general monotony, his constant unmeaningness, 
his long, weary runs of mere narrative, his deficiency in sentiment 
and reflection? I think not. It is the fault of our age ; we are 
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not worthy of him. We hare been educated beyond him, and 
have lost perhaps more than we have gained. But we cannot help 
ourselves. 



Charles Mebiyalb to William Bodham Donke. 

Lawfobd, OcMer 19, x8^ 

Thanks for the papers received this morning. The proofe ^ came 
to you late, from some oversight, and in my impatience I sent my 
corrections yesterday. I shall still have an opportunity of availing 
myself of yours, at least ]>artially, when the revise returns to me. 
The first three discourses you will find dry enough ; they seemed 
to be necessary to my plan. Those that follow will have more 
saliency, though my conclusion will be lame and impotent. It was 
impossible to go thoroughly into mediaeval theology from want of 
room, from the delicacy of the subject, and from my own entire 
ignorance of it. Any of these reasons will be enough for the 
public. To you as my confessor I acknowledge them alL 

So Lord Palmerston is really dead. * Shan't we have the hymn, 
sir, for the shortness and uncertainty of human life ? ' said my clerk 
to me on the death of his mother at an equal, or greater age. At 
all events it makes one realize the vanity of human affairs. If I 
had to preach his sermon I should expatiate on the startle it gives 
one to see a man disappear all at once, without break or pause, 
after being before the footlights sixty years. This is the first min- 
ister we have had die with harness on him since Perceval — for even 
Liverpool had three months' respite — ^Pitt's indeed was the last 
of our actual deaths, and he was young. I cannot indeed think of 
any parallel case (since Maecenas, but Maecenas would have pro- 
moted you and me), and on the whole I think it is a sad and 
disappointing end to a great statesman's career. Every one ought 
to have a few months or years to realize what a fool he has been 
making of himself, and he ought to give himself this breathing 
time if a kindly fate does not force it upon >i™. 

But this doctrine might not be palatable to the House of 
Commons, and it occurs to me that if this had happened 
during the session the chaplain might have been required to 
moralize upon it as best he might to the members in St. Mai^ 
garet'& Better here encouraging the rustics to pray for their 
flocks and herds. 

^ Boyle Lectures. 
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Chables Hebiyalb to his Sisteb Louisa. 

House of Commoks, Odtil>tr ao, 1865. 

• • . The House of Commons has sustained a great eclipse in 
the loss of poor old Pam \ He went off very suddenly, and the 
effect of such abrupt departure is yery startling. Pitt, Perceval, 
and Canning died (more or less young) in harness ; Liverpool had 
some three months' decline ; but we have had no case like this, I 
think, of a Premier dying in office in extreme old age, able and 
efficient to the last moment. I suppose there will be a struggle 
between the Conservative and the Liberal factions of the ministry 
for the succession. Granville and Clarendon at the head of the 
one ; Bussell of the other. But Gladstone is a necessity for either, 
and it is difficult to say which he belongs to. ^ 

Lord Palmeiston was born the year that Dr. Johnson died, and VT-J-A 
Dr. Johnson saw Queen Anne. I suppose Lord Brougham may 
have seen a man who had seen William III or even James II. 
One would think that Earl Bussell had been personally acquainted 
with the Deliverer himself, at least in a previous state of exist- 
ence. 

Chables Hebivale to William Bodham Donve. 

Lawfobd, ilTowiTtder i, 1865. 

Your emendations have been very welcome, and I have very 
generally profited by them. I need not trouble you to run 
through the notes, which will indeed be for the most part rather 
illustrations, by which I mean quotations, and chiefly from my 
&vourite French reading, in which I follow my illustrious ances- 
tor Gibbon, and have perhaps vitiated my style accordingly as he 
did. I look back with some amazement now to my audacity or 
recklessness in undertaking to turn history into pulpit declamation. 
Hy last volume was so well received by the two-and-three-guinea- 
an article critics, that I was tempted to try it on again with a 
second, the luck of which may be very different. However, the 
two together will make a respectable tour de forcCj and I hope the 
more reasonable of my readers will regard them as such. 

How amazing to a quinquagenarian the inquiry with which the >< 
papers are teeming — where did Palmerston get the phrase, ' fortu- 
itous concourse of atoms'?— as if we did not remember it as 

^ Lord Palmerston died on October 18. Lord Russell succeeded him as 
Prime Minister. 
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a oommon cant phrase among lads at school and college, thirty, 
nay forty, years ago; and I presume among many generations 
hefore them I The young people who write in the FdU MaU (my 
morning food) amuse me much, bringing up, as they constantly do, 
the mares' nests of one's own youth bran-new. What a wondeiful 
provision nature has made against the possibility of the world 
growing too wise! 

Chables Mkbitalb to his Sister Louisa. 

H0U8B or Comoro, FiBbruaryf z866l 

• • . I have just had an immense relief Mrs. Cox had signified 
her gracious intention of presenting me with an elephant in the 
shape of a ruinous old building in Lawford Street, on condition of 
my getting the parish and myself to restore and equip it for a 
schooL The estimate I got amounted to X80, and I know full well 
that at least two-thirds of this burden would have fallen upon me. 
However, I determined that the thing ought to be done, and under- 
took it in faith. No sooner had I performed this auto da fi than 
I was all unexpectedly asked to examine for the India service this 
spring — fee £85. And no sooner had I undertaken this than 
I hear from Mrs. Cox that she wiD not only buy but rebuild the 
premises in question, all at her own expense. 80 now I expect to 
have some money in hand to pay the cattle rate. 

HouBB OF CoMXoro, Jforofc la, z866. 

American afilEdrs are going much in the way that I expected, if 
reason was to have any sway in the national councila 

When the Italians claimed, not disunion, but closer union veith 
Bome, and the Romans refused and went to war with them to 
keep them in subjection, the Romans won after years of bloody 
war, which in fact ruined Italy permanently, but when peace was 
restored they of their own accord, constrained by the necessity of 
the case, admitted the Italians to the very privileges which they 
had made the fight about So I have been in the habit of saying if 
the Northerners beat the Southerners on the question of slavery 
they will be forced by stress of circumstances to concede substan- 
tially the very point of the struggle. If they have any control 
over their passions they wiU feel the necessity for putting the 
blacks, though nominally free, under some control which will be 
almost equivalent to slavery. They will first refuse them the 
equal franchise, and by-and-by invent some system of forced labour 
or serfdom, which it may be hoped will extinguish the worst aeces- 
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sorieB of slavery, but retain its substance. The blacks, I believe, 
have already suffered more in three years of freedom than in three 
hundred of slavery, and some constraint I have no doubt is abso> 
lutely necessary to protect them from the ruinous consequences of 
enfranchisement in the midst of a hostile society, physically and 
morally so much superior to them.T I did not expect Johnson 
would have taken this view. He is an abler man than we supposed. 
But the Americans who ought to have known him, had shown 
their utter misappredation of statesmanship by electing him 
Vice-President, by which they meant to consign him to political 
nonentity. 

[Mr. Gladstone introduced his Beform Bill in the House of 
Commons on March 12, dealing with the question of the franchise 
only, not redistribution of seats. The second reading passed by 
a very small majority — five — and on May 8 he followed it up with 
his bill for redistribution, was beaten on an amendment to substi- 
tute rating for rental (June 18), and resigned. Lord Derby 
became Prime Minister, with Disraeli as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.] 

Charles Mebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

(Iforc^ 1866.) 

Parliament recedes to-day. Ministers are going to make fight 
against all comers. They are to lay on the table their prospective 
bills for redistribution, &c., as soon as Parliament meets, but not 
to incorporate them in the Franchise Bill or proceed with them 
this session. This they should have done before; though still 
the arrangement is very awkward. However, the whole question 
is, can they and will they rouse the country behind them ? The 
first Beform Bill was thrown out, as we all know, before Easter, 
1831. Would that I were young now, as I was then, and had the 
smaUest faith in the future of England I 

House of Commovs, AyrH 98, 1866. 

If there were any calculating on so eccentric a genius as 
Gladstone I should say we were now in for a crisis. I believe 
Ministers calculated on ten to the last. I wish I had stayed to 
the end this morning, but at i a.m. I fairly gave in before 
Gladstone rose. The House seemed thoroughly weary, and 
Disraeli was not very lively, though the latter part of his speech 
seems to have been more stirring. Nothing, however, can be 
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really more important than the effect, as he showed, of the bare 
Franchise Bill on the county constituencies, and on this point he 
brought out some results that had not been anticipated throughout 
the debate. Cranbome, who began the debate last nighty was 
dull. I went home to dine with my nephews, Herman CharleBy 
and three Freres, and returned for Disraeli. 

It is believed that there will be no attempt at coalition. If 
Ministers go out Conservatives pure and simple must try their 
hands, and that must lead to an adverse division as soon as budget 
and necessary business are got through, a dissolution and return 
of the Liberals — a gloomy programme enough. 

Lowe's speech was the achievement of the debate. He is not 
much of an orator, with an ungainly figure and manner and very 
little of rhetorical diction ; but there is a peculiar freshness about 
his speaking, as if he was really thinking aloud to himself, which 
is very attractive in the dull, cooked atmosphere of parliamentary 
oratory. But why he should thus pass sentence of ostracism on 
himself from all possible ministerial combinations I cannot con- 
ceiva There are undoubted necessities in the case to which 
common sense must bow and which it is mere sulkiness to 
ignore. 

We go to Brighton to-day, having rashly taken a house for two 
months. If there is a dissolution now, which however is not 
expected, we are done for. 

HouBE OF CoMMoins, JwM 8, i86d. 

About the comparative opportunities of men and women I have 
this to observe. Looking in the sphere of literary occupation most 
appropriate to the male genius, men have the advantage. Tn 
matters of wide research which lead to and require large induc- 
tions, men have the advantage not from education and opportuni- 
ties only, but from the natural structure of their minds. With 
the same advantages few, if any, women could compete with them. 
No woman could have written the histories of Tacitus or Gibbon, 
with the highest university education and the run of the Bodleian. 
On the other hand, there are other matters in which women 
are unrivalled, from their tact and observation of character and 
clearness of view generally in a narrow compass ; and for these 
you have very fair opportunities. I should suggest, instead of 
writing the philosophy of the League, try some special tableaux 
from the history : sketches of individuals and coteries, following 
up of special ideas, &c 
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Chables Mebiyale to Eet. Db. Thompson \ Masteb of 

Tbinity. 

The Athbvaeux, Jwm zi, 1866. 

I quite concur in your depreciation of the English ballad metre 
or any other metre as a representation of the Greek hexameter 
(which no doubt is only equalled and surpassed by the Latin). 
But the question is whether in such a limping metre may be con- 
structed a version of Homer such as no gentleman's library should 
be without ; and that I think might be done, with deep misgivings 
as to my own ability to do so. I took up Homer and began 
translating last October {wMmi cat««d— after getting through the 
irksome task of revising a volume of sermons for the press), and 
found that I had turned out as many as six books before I knew 
where I was. I laid them aside as an absurdity till the Oon^mpomfy 
opened to me the idea of ventilating a book by way of specimen, 
and I am half inclined from some encouragement received to go 
on ; but I don't really suppose I shall have the courage or the 
patience. The amusement, however, is a very fascinating one. 

I am going to Oxford this week to receive the very attenuated 
honour of a doctorial degree, in company with a distinguished 
accoucheur, and one or two nameless mathematicians and such 
like . 



• • 



Chables Hebivale to his Motheb. 

HoYB, Jxune 16, 1866. 

I was too much hurried about through the days of the Oxford 
solemnity to sit down and write to you, but you are the first per- 
son I ought to address on my return to the quiet of my marine 
residence. For myself, my imagination reverts mostly to the 
recollection of my dear father, and the views with which I well 
know he sent me to college, some forty years ago, to gain the 
academical distinctions which would, I fancy, have been his own 
g^reatest ambition if circumstances had given him the opportunity. 
I please myself with the idea that his wishes for me were fulfilled 
on Wednesday last, and that the shadow of an honour then con- 
ferred upon me is just the thing that would have assumed 
substance in his poetical eyes. It is, however, something more 
than the shadow of a satiafEiction to think that I have thus 

^ Professor Thompson was appointed to the Mastership on the death of 
Pr. Whewell in March, 1866. 

S 
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accompliBhed his yows. I hope that yoa wiD join with me in 
feeling it for his sake. 

You are now and henceforth to call me Doctor Merirale^ and 
I shall get into the paraphernalia of hat, coat, &c., by' degrees. 
There does not seem to be mnch role about theae things now, hut 
I am rather inclined to stick to formalities myaelf ; the more ao 
from witnessing the effect of relaxation in such matters at ttie 
Uniyersityy where the licence of the young men has become quite 
intolerable. 



Chaslis Mebiyalb to his Sibtke Louiaa. 

Hooas OF Oovmmam, Jmm 4B, x8S6l 

The goremment is going out to-day under a shower of com- 
pliments from opponents and smiles from supporten. On all 
sides one hears nothing but exclamations of Gladstone's miamaii- 
agement, but I fancy the lukewann Liberals on his own aide axe 
glad to imagine any excuse for their own achievement. It ia not 
known yet whether Lord Derby will reoeiTO any Whig support 
The Morning Herald says he will, and I obeerve Mowbray skulking 
about with very much the air of the last little pig that got no 
meat. I suppose he would be about the first of the old Toiy 
cabinet pure and simple to be sacrificed to make room for new 
adherents. They say Lord Stanley is to haye the Foreign Office ; 
certainly the most conciliatory appointment that could be made, 
from his liberal tendencies. It may be hoped, however, that by 
Thursday week the Austrians may have won yictories enou^ to 
make a peaceful solution possible \ 

Houn OF Coxxoin, Jvig 5, 1866L 

I am living from hand to mouth, hithering and thithering 
at the mercy of sudden and incalculable a4joumment8. I came 
here from Lawford this morning, and shall not know till perhi^ 
too late for my train whether there will be an adjournment over 
to-morrow or not. The papers give you all, I suppose, that is 
known about the ministry. They will get their nine months in 
office and trust to the chapter of accidents. 

The Prussian needle-gun will make a great many converts. 
Hy own proclivity is always to the losing side. Not that I have 
any affection for the Austrians, but I have great doubts of Progress 

' Austria ceded Yenetia to Italy early in July, and peaoe waa signed In 
Oetober. 
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in the abstract and considerable disbelief in Progress in Prussia in 
particular. 

But, whether it be in the cause of Progress or not, I think there 
ean be no doubt that Bussia and Italy have perpetrated a flagrant 
crime, and I don't think it is for us fallible beings to condone 
such crimes because we may augur that good may eventually come 
of them. Besides, I conceive that we owe an immense debt to 
Austria as our best and staunchest ally in many dark seasons, and 
I must look backwards as well as forwards. Progress! what 
progress has public morality made since the days of Frederick the 
Second ? and what other progress is worth speaking of? I have 
expected little on that score, less than many, but in that little 
I have been grievously disappointed. I shall leave the world not 
one tittle better than I found it. 

Lawpobd, «7ttfy 10, z866. 

Tou no doubt are one of those who sympathize with Eugene 
Aram, and think that he made much better use of his uncle's 
money in buying books, than the old miser whom he knocked 
down and killed. I stick to the more ancient view of right and 
wrong, and give my sympathy accordingly. 

I have got home now for a clear week, and it is hoped that 
affairs may be wound up at the House by the end of July. The 
Opposition however means, it is said, to inflict a defeat on 
ministers first, just that they mayn't be too proud through the 
recess, and will give battle on church rates. I am for a com- 
promise. Admit the dissenters to the universities, but make 
them pay ratea It is too bad that they should require the 
one and refuse the other. 

They say that Lord Bobert Montagu is making a little cave for 
himself, not having been bid high enough for. There are one or 
two others in like case who may be expected to join him \ 

The Speaker's dinner was a private entertainment, given to 
Sir William ; and he took the opportunity to ask the members 
of the House who object to the costume of their grandfathers — 
if they had any. But as Bright appeared in a velvet waistcoat, 
people ask why could he not have put on a velvet coat ? Fancy 
Greorge Fox drawing the line at waistcoats ! 

Ji42y 14, z866. 

The case of Caesar is this, that looking back after nineteen 
centuries one sees that the Boman constitution was effete and 

' The Adullamites. 

s a 
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only waited the first blow to fall to pieces. If Caesar had not 
done it some one else would in the course of a few years ; and 
the event proved that on the whole it was better that it should 
be done, and by him rather than another. This is my philosophy 
of Boman history, to which I find no parallel at all in the case 
before us. 

According to the compact of Vienna, 1814, Austria with German 
territory just equal to Prussia, with German populations as nearly 
as possible equal, and with natural Catholic alliances also just 
equal to the natural Protestant alliances of Prussia, should have 
an equal voice with Prussia in the whole Confederation and divide 
the hegemony with her on equal terms. As regards external 
policy the arrangement has worked perfectly well as between the 
two Powers, and the equilibrium of Germany and of Europe has 
been admirably kept. But Prussia has been long fretting for ascen- 
dency. During the revolutionary fever of 1849 she intrigued with 
the Frankfort parliament and got her own supremacy almost com- 
pletely established, when the breakdown of the revolution threw 
things back into their former equilibrium. She has been intrigu- 
ing ever since, and tried to secure the favour of the middle states 
by the attack on Denmark. To this Austria, driven into a corner, 
very criminally consented, and she now suffers the usual fate of 
the Charley Bates who joins in a burglary with an Artful Dodger. 
Still, poetical justice looked with some indulgence on Charley Bates, 
while hitherto the common execration of mankind has attended 
upon the Artful Dodgers of romance or real life. If nineteen 
centuries hence it shall appear incontestably that the overthrow of 
this well-considered and humanly satisfactory equilibrium has been 
for the ultimate good of mankind, people's judgments about it 
may be more or less modified. I can see in it at present nothing 
but the success of a most selfish and vulgar ambition. 

The Conservatives are very bold in declining to pledge them- 
selves to Beform. I wonder what will come of it 

Lawfokd, Avigust 14, 1866. 

. • . I want to know whether Herman wrote the articles in the 
Pail MdU on the prospects of England. They read to me like his, 
and agree very much with my own alarmist views. The Emperor's 
new demand is a fresh illustration of the Bismarckian principle of 
international scramble. It will not, and it cannot come to good \ 

'A demand for the oessfon by torj to the south of the Rhenish 
Prussia to France of a strip of terri- Provinces, and the valuable coali!oIda 
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My article on Napoleon was very stupid. I felt hampered by 
having to put my name, not liking to say how very contempt 
tuously I regard the book, and therefore avoiding the political 
part altogether. I shall have another article on topographical 
questions, but it will be hardly possible to make them more 
generally interesting. 

Bdjpiamhvr 25, 1866. 

• • . I am more interested in what you say about the ^cXi MaU 
0€usette. I am very glad to hear of your appreciation by so useful 
a patron as Smith and Elder, and I have no doubt that you will 
forge on from one thing to another till you light on the con- 
struction of some independent work befitting your powers, or at 
least find varied interest and employment in the byways of 
literature. I am not without hope also that you may infuse 
a more decorous spirit into the Pall MaU Theology. . • • I am 
sorry to say I seldom read a number of the PaU MaU without 
being hurt at the flippancy and one-sided impetuosity with which 
it plunges into matters that require temper and consideration; 
and its constant imputation of bad motives to us clergy — in which 
indeed it is pretty indiscriminate. This veiy morning I find two 
theological notices, one flippant ad nauseam, the other ignorant 
and unjust I hope that the good wheat which you will sow in 
the field will gradually extrude these rank weeds. 

I am very sorry Ella ^ cannot come to Barton Place. I think 
indeed that when next they leave the Hague they will be likely 
to find no Hague to go back to, if annexation runs its probable 
course. The Emperor indeed will do nothing violent till after his 
Exposition next year, and perhaps neither he nor Bismarck may 
live to see that day. But they will be succeeded by worse men 
than themselves. For forty years there was an understanding 
among the great Powers that none should attempt to aggrandize 
itself, and that the others should put it down if it did. Then it 
-was that, instigante Cobdeno and the Peace Society, the Czar thought 
he might break the compact and make aggression on Turkey. 
We for the last time interfered. France joined us. Austria, under 
very peculiar circumstances, withheld direct alliance, but gave 
great assistance indirectly. Prussia alone did all it could, except 
join Bussia, to thwart us and encourage her. We succeeded then, 

round SaarbrQck and Saar Louis. Meriyale and wife of W. Peere Wil- 

PniBsia refused, and the Emperor did liams Freeman, Esq., of the Diploma- 

not insist. tic Service ; at this time Attache at 

^ Isabella, elderdaaghterof Herman the Hague. 
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but we seem to have thereupon made a yow to interfere no more, 
and accordingly all the other great Powers have thought of 
nothing else but how to steal from the little ones by mutual 
agreement. This they will, I suppose, go on doing till there 
is nothing more to steal, and then they must fight one another. 
The Emperor was bom in the month after me, and I always 
look upon him as a sort of twin brother. I think there is a 
pro(q)ect now of my surviying him, which I should like to do. 

President Johnson is evidently going bats ' this fortnight. 
Indeed, I think the whole American people is going bats. Bats 
or Bismarck seems to be the altemative all the world over, 

... As regards your article on Ritualism and Heroism, though 
perfectly good in tone, I think on consideration that it was very 
one-sided. Oranted that Bitualism does not consist with the 
qualities which go to make active Heroism, there is a passive 
Heroism of Endurance, Resignation, and the like, the feminine 
element of Christianity, with which it may be, and probably is, 
allied. Ritualism is a feminine movement and may have some 
claim to respect as such. 

I saw the article, which you say was Herman's^ on R J. Eyre, 
and thought he had misconceived the argument ; which was, as I 
thought, that negroes go mad when they get into a passion. While 
they are quiescent they are very amiable indeed, and you may go 
among them without any harm. But the equivocal position of the 
blacks in Jamaica, a large population under a social stigma, with 
a much smaller white element, is peculiarly likely to inflame their 
passions, and makes it especially necessary to keep them under 
controL 

But I disagree so with current opinions at every turn that it 
makes me sometimes quite sick at heart. 

Ockib&r 3, z866. 

I have not the least doubt that the whole of the Litany from 
the Invocation to the Trinity to *' Let us pray ' is a hymn to Christ. 
The Litany was a procession with song, invented in the fifth cen- 
tury on occasion of certain public calamities, and fashioned, I 
suppose, on the model of the old heathen processions, which date 
in Italy from the Ambarvalia of Romulus. Their object was to 

^ An Amexioan expresBion signifying to be drunk one fortnight and sober the 
next 
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make interest, not with the great goda direct, but with the petty 
mediators, or beings who presided over all the minor wants and 
weaknesses of nature. Henoe the form which the Litany took was 
mainly that of invocation to intercessors, to the Virgin, to the 
saints, the angels, confessors, martyrs, and virgins, and ultimately 
and more decisively to Christ. All this appears very clearly in 
the Primer of Henry YIIL At the Beformation the petitions to 
saints, &c., were cut off, and the whole service assumed, after the 
first introduction, the form of a hymn to the Mediator |>ar excellence. 
The insertion of the title Lord Crod in the middle, though it 
may turn the thoughts of the ordinary reader from Christy need 
have no such specific meaning. The whole hymn is curiously 
like the indications we have of the hymns to the Pagan divinities. 
I would go so far as to affirm that wherever in our service the 
direction To he sung occurs there is meant to be a hymn to Christ 
— a hymn of praise if not of prayer. Besides the hymn in the 
Communion and Burial services, I would call the Magnificat and 
Benedidus hymns about Christ, as meant to bring Him promi* 
nently before the mind. The Creeds are mainly hymns to or about 
Christ He is prominent in them all. The ancient usage of 
turning to the east at the Creed, however we explain it, refers to 
Him as the main object of the solemnity. The Lord's Prayer, you 
will observe, is commonly introduced in a setting, so to say, of 
! ejaculations to Christ, as if the thought of Him was meant to be 

I uppermost in our minds in repeating His prayer* Our Beformers 

set to work evidently with deliberation in cutting away the formal 
prayers to Christ. Lauds, Matins, &c., as set forth in English 
: under Henry ym, are full of them. But, with equal deliberation 

j I have no doubt, they retained the application to Him of all the 

hymnal portion of the service. 

I see Heurtley has taken the scriptural argument for prayer to 
Christ. A good deal more might be made of it, from the prayer 
of the thief on the cross downwards. 

OtMmr iz, 1866. 

... To me Bitualism and Omamentalism in religious service is 
▼ery distastefuL My private habits, as regards the fiimiture of my 
house, &c., are grave and dignified. But this modem rage for 
ahowy vestments in church, &c., is only a natural development 
of the growing taste for decoration in all matters. How can we 
expect to have our churches painted and gilded, and at the same 
time leave the ministrants in plain black and white ? And how 
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can we expect that when the ministrant has bedizened himself in 
green and purple he will not find out some exquisite reason for 
the same? In short, there is an excuse for everything; and 
people who scream out against habits they don't themselyes like 
only betray their want of sympathy with the multiformity of 
human nature. . . • 

Charles Merfvale to Dean Alford. 

Lawfobd, October, 1866. 

I wrote to Strahan a few days ago consulting him about Homer, 
but he makes no answer, and I suppose is not inclined to enter into 
any further speculation at present. I am very doubtful myself 
about doing anything in the Homer line. 

Thera are very sinister rumours about Napoleon's death* I 
hope I shall not have killed him. He has never succeeded in 
anything since he broke faith with us in the Savoy business. 
They talk of his uniform success ! He has been baffled by Italy, 
baffled by Prussia, baffled by the Mexicans; and if he lives to 
December I suppose he must leave Home, to which he has been 
so passionately clinging. He was bom within one month of me 
(lions of one litter, so to say) ; I have always wanted to see him out, 
and there really seems now a chance of it. We may get a worse 
Emperor, but we cannot have a worse author. 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

November 90, 1866. 

It is unlucky that the Bitualists have, as I apprehend, both 
law and logic on their side. I don't think them the least more 
justifiable on that account ; still, these are elements which must 
be taken into consideration in criticizing and in dealing with 
them. The term Mass is undoubtedly Edwardian and legal, and 
so are the greater part of the usages they adopt — perhaps not every 
extravagance. So much for law. And further, our formulas declare 
the Real Presence in the Eucharist, thus cocnecting us with the 
Bomish and Lutheran and Eastern Churches, and distinguishing 
us from the Presbyterian, Zwinglian, and Socinian. Surely it is 
but logical to attach some peculiar outward symbolism to the cele- 
bration of an avowed mystery. I think myself the usage of three 
hundred years ought to be decisive the other way ; but I should 
feel myself very much at a loss how to deal with malignants on 
such a vantage-ground. I am pretty sure that to legislate specially 
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against them would only be a signal for legislation against Broad 
Church next year, and perhaps against Low Church the year 
after. 

I was in town with Judith last week to preach for the Idiots 
at St Alban's, Wood Street, City. The secretary, being I suppose 
a Eeclaimed Idiot himself omitted the local specification in his 
advertisement, and my congregation went to St. Alban's, Holbom. 
They at least were undeceived ; but there seem to have been grave 
searchings of heart among such of my acquaintance as saw the 
advertisement and did not go out into that wilderness to seek 
for ma 

Lawford, Jkomlber 34, i86d 
Our house is full and will be fuller when Caroline comes 
to-day. Immense preparations are going forward for Christmas 
tree and other solemnities, and my library is the only place for 
play-room ; so I am likely to keep holiday with the rest. John 
and Charley are to follow the fox-hounds on Monday next. 

I see your article. I do not think the subject worth the 
expense. Undoubtedly Keble sacrificed some of the point of 
his epigram ; but he very naturally felt that it was not for him 
to ignore the special theory of the Anglican Church, which, 
say what the recalcitrants will, the real presence undoubtedly 
is . I believe that our Church means to be tolerant — and for 
my own part I am content to hold the real presence in the 
elements in much the same vague way in which I hold the 
presence of our Lord in the church when two others are met 
together, or in the persons of the true believers. But the nature 
of the presence is left studiously undefined, and all, I imagine, 
which our Church requires is that it should not be defined, and 
especially that the substance of the elements should not be de- 
clared changed — transubstantiated. If people insist upon a high 
notion of this presence, they have a right to do so and say so, and 
I must say that all the unreasonableness is on the side of the 
blatant mob who call such people Bomanists, &c., and try to 
drive them away, and perhaps would bum them if they could. 
Remember when you read your Times on these subjects that it 
is Dr. Cumming who writes, and you will moderate your own 

' CkrUaan Tear, Lines on ' Gunpowder Treason ' : — 

< O come to our Communion Feast : 

There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, th' eternal Priest 
WUl His true self impart' 
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energy. Remember also how much more short of our theory 
many of us fall than the Kebles, &c., can be said to exceed it. 
I hope something may be done to check the most extravagant ; 
but let us have common justice between man and man. 

Chables Mebivale to his Mother. 

5 Norfolk Squabb, June 13, 1867. 

Here we are all safe from perils by sea and land, from perils 
by emperors and assassins ; but uncommonly tired, and Judith 
and Sophy only recovering from being so knocked down by heat 
and French wines, that I was afraid I should have had to leave 
them behind at Paris, or drop them on the way at Amiens or 
Calais. We have had, bating this, a most successful trip, and 
have done Paris as well as any party, elderly and female, could 
do it, considering the excessive heat, the enormous crowds, and 
the difficulty of getting vehicles in the streets. 

The church which formed the excuse of my journey was 
much of a failure, as I was led latterly to expect it would be. 
The chaplain who manages it has not gone in for the puffing 
and advertising which was his only chance at such a season, so 
his church remains in great obscurity, and has been little 
found out by the English, not at all by the French. He has 
got up a very pretty iron church, which may hold from four to 
five hundred people. I suppose we had about three hundred ; 
but our collection was the best of the season, so you may 
comfort yourself for me with this result 

We passed one morning (Whit Monday) in the Exhibition, 
which, as might be expected, was excessively over-crowded. 
We had two or three drives through the city and the chief 
places of interest, Sophy generally mounting on the box by 
the side of the cabman (a rather more respectable class than 
ours), with whom she improved her French very much. Their 
conversation seems generally to have turned on asking her age, 
whether she was married, and whether she expected soon to be 
married ; she on the other hand asking whether they were 
Catholics, and whether they went to confession, and discussing 
with them the merits of the rival communions. She was, as 
you may suppose, in the fullest enjoyment, and appreciated 
everything she saw most satisfactorily. Our journey was hot 
and fatiguing. Fourteen hours at a stretch is a severe trial to 
people so little used to it as we are now. 
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Chables Hebivale to his S18TEB Louisa. 

HousB OF C0HKOH8, S0ptfm&0r i6» 1867. 

The notion of an official teaching of moral and spiritual 
truth smacks very much of the official mind indeed. The 
nearest approach to such a thing, I fancy, is that in Prussia, 
where it is only maintained by gross spiritual tyranny imposed 
upon a people who have been trained to bear it for a century 
and more. If the State maintains teachers it must impose 
some conditions of teaching, and then all the old questions 
are opened again. The tendency here is just the other way; 
and to my mind in our present chaos the only happy sign for 
the future is the utter failure of the attempts hitherto made at 
a general system of national education. I am philosopher 
enough myself to be ready to sink minor differences to a great 
extent. I can symbolize and worship with High Church or 
Low Church, perhaps eyen with popery or dissent. I am much 
more tolerant than you are, who, I suspect, have very little 
toleration in you. But I see well that human nature in this 
country is against me, and that the religious spirit of the 
country is becoming more and more independent of and averse 
to association and combination. Well, this shows vitality at 
least, and so far I call it a good sign. That it is ominous of 
the fall of the Establishment I am well aware. In theory the 
Establishment is gone already ; but many things live for a long 
time after that, and I don't think we are ripe just yet for the 
purely Voluntary System, which is the only alternative. The 
attempt will, I dare say, very soon be made to confiscate the 
inherited property of the present Establishment ; but it can, in 
decency, only be applied to education. This application cannot 
be made till the question of national versus denominational 
education is settled. I don't believe, as far as I can see at 
present, that people will care to confiscate these revenues for 
the sake of endowing denominational schools. The people who 
would confiscate them are just the theorists who dream of 
a natural religion, or non-religion^ an official clericy — a national 
Establishment over again (for that is what it comes to) on a 
larger scale ; and they would rather let the present Establish* 
ment hold on, if it can without internal disruption, than do 
anything to perpetuate and confirm the existing denominational 
divisions. 
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Lawfobd, Stpltimher 97, 1867. 

An old bird does not easily let himself into an epistolary 
discussion as to what is and what is not imagination^ I will 
only say that you have misread or misunderstood the last 
drippings from my pen on that subject, and that your illustra- 
tion of Milton and Laud is wide of the mark. As to Hilton, 
however, I will say that though his strong imagination was 
tempered by strong reasoning powers (as is often, perhaps 
most oftien, the case), he did, as I conceive, make almost as fond 
an idol of ' Scripture ' and the 'Word,' after the manner of the 
Puritans, as Laud did of the 'Church,' after the manner of 
the high-flyers. Nor would I admit that a man who, like 
Laud, could create for himself such a positive reality out of 
the flimsy idealisms which were in his mind's eye, was 
altogether destitute of imagination — probably very much the 
reverse. If he had had better judgment he would have kept 
his imagination under better control. 

Mr. is an incoherent, unballasted man, an old Oxford 

fellow who turned papist, and is now something nondescript 
His talk is of half a dozen half-thoughts jumbled together, and 
I cannot say that I see the object of it. His commonplace 
gibe at the presumed hypocrisy of an Established Church is 
just such a half-thought. There is and will be much in- 
sincerity under an Establishment,* doubtless; but is there less 
under a Voluntary System ? I believe very much the contraiy ; 
and it stands to reason that the more you make your clergy 
independent of the current opinion of their flock, the end and 
object of an endowed Church, the freer play you give to their 
opinions and expressions. Nor is it only in matters of religious 
opinion. Wherever public opinion is strong, the people who 
live by it will in the main make an effort to conform to it 
Witness the doctors — witness members of parliament — witness 
the newspaper writers — insincerity is the profession of the 
lawyer. My own experience teaches me that after all there is 
no class that approaches so near to the desired but quite un- 
attainable position of perfect moral independence as the clergy ; 
and when people accuse us of not putting ourselves in the front 
of speculative literature and philosophy, I reply that no pro- 
fession stands nearly so high as the clerical in all the higher 
branches of literature, in history, in poetry, in science, even in 
political philosophy. It is from within the Church that all 
religious movements have originated, from Luther downwards^ 
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and howeyer they are opposed at first they have been mostly 
carried out by the Church. But people will go on carping and 
talking at the Establishment till some day, in a paroxysm like ^ 
that of last year, it will be clean swept away, and with it an 
amount of unobtrusive good which people who write in the 
newspapers know not of. 

Lawfobd, November 13, 1867. 

... As an old Protectionist I feel rather cheerful at the bread- 
and-blood riots with which you have been distinguishing your- 
selves. Being inclined also to believe that modem national 
education has done more harm than good in relieving parents of 
all responsibility for the training of their children from five years 
old and upwards, I feel some complacence at the result as indi- 
cated in the increasing lawlessness and frivolity of young England 
generally. But certainly your Devonians, who get their bread 
20 per cent, cheaper than we or anybody else, are unreasonable. 
We shall soon have cries of 'Wine or wanton mischief!' 
'Treason or turtle soup I ' 

Chables Mebivale to William Bodham Donne. 

Jantuary 13, 1868. 

The packet arrived together with your letter yesterday, and 
I have had time only to cast my eye over it at presents 

As to the blots you hit I shall generally agree, and your sug- 
gestions will be useful to me for amending : but you stiU betray 
a singular inability to count thirteen, fourfceen, alternately on 
your fingers; a rule throughout the work which altereth not. 
My metre is not the metre of Macaulay's ballads. His is ballad 
poetry ; mine is of the transition step between the ballad and the 
heroic, in which the metre is fixed and regular, while the cadences 
are still of the lighter, tripping balladesque character. Such 
I consider to be the character of the Homeric metre — ballad in 
a state of crystallization into heroic. We have not got anything 
quite analogous in England because the natural progress of our 
poetry was interfered with by the Italian Benaissance. So in 
Latin the natural development of the Satumian verse was stopped 
by the introduction of Greek metres. In Greek only, I conceive, 
the development was complete : but then we have no specimens 
of the primitive Greek ballad on which Homer was founded. 

' Manuscript of his translation of Homer. 
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I should imagine that it was, according to the analogy of other 
languages, expressed in short lines, two of which went to make up 
the hexameter, each with a trochaic ending : as 

I have accomplished twenty books now, and, except for such 
suggestions as you may make, have got them nearly into order. 
I will send you a book or two from time to time, to await your 
convenience, and not to exact from you any undue trouble in 
trying to lick the monstrosities into shape. Your obelus will be 
sufficient mark to draw my attention and insure my best attempts 
to mend. 

I am quite sad at seeing the death of poor dear Dobson. 
I think you hardly knew him. There is hardly any man more 
associated in my mind with the bright remembrance of Cambridge 
good fellowship. 



Charles IIebivale to his Sister Louisa. 

H0U8B OF ComcoHS {AprU a, x868). 

It would be curious to make out a list of the descendants of 
the old Exeter nonconformists. They have been on the whole 
a flourishing set^ thanks I suppose to their grave training and early 
habits of self-assertion* Unfortunately there will be no more 
nonconformists when the Church is abolished. It might be very 
edifying if a truly philosophical writer would trace out the various 
ways in which a country is morally benefited by the system of 
class preferences and exclusions which is so logically indefensible. 
Bead, for instance. Smiles on the descendants of the Huguenots, 
and mark how clearly the world (civilization in general) has been 
benefited by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, &c. It is my 
full conviction that a graduated hierarchy of privileged classes — 
Church, aristocracy, peerage, throne — is the safeguard of freedom 
and civilization, and I deeply regret the impending downfall of the 
outwork of this system in Ireland. But the slight-minded, short- 
sighted generation of this day cannot see beyond the logic of the 
moment ; and I, for one, do not see how logically we can defend 
the Church of England, the peerage or the throne^ the laws of 
property or the laws of marriage. They are all violations of 
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natural right on grounds of expediency, which may or may not 
approve themselves to the present or the next generation. 

I heard some of the speeches last week, but not many \ It is 
wretched work. I felt that all the assailants took ground which 
might be pushed to extreme consequences, and that none of the 
defenders ventured to put the defence on the ground which they 
really hold, that the disestablishment is a step backwards in 
civilization and a crime against humanity. 

AprHL 04, 1868. 

You will take no sort of notice of • He teased me into 

giving him various addresses, not one of which probably will draw 
a subscription I and others he obtained elsewhere. . . . One gets 
callous to the shameless system of puffing and pushing at the 
present day, and the more so as, in the downward progress of 
democratic personality, one feels sure that it will be ten times 
worse a few years hence. 

An hour's talk with my friend Zincke, who has just come back 
from America, has confirmed my utter detestation of democracy 
and its results beyond my most sanguine expectations. He talks 
somewhat loosely, but what he says is worth pondering by any 
who are interested in U. S. stocks. He says he made a point of 
asking every one he met in railways^ &c., about repudiation, and 
he declares that with the exception of the small higher class of 
educated people in the eastern cities he found the sentiment 
universal that they would not and could not go on paying their 
debt, at least not in gold. If they do no worse than pay in green- 
backs, the loss to those who buy at depreciated prices may not be 
great. 

Athinaeux, May x, 1868. 

So here is a sudden adjournment ; but I am not able to avail 
myself of it, having to finish off my Civil Service examinations, 
which have been weighing upon me for the last three weeks. 
I am to meet Judith at Cambridge on Tuesday, to preach in 
college chapel on Wednesday ; then we return here, and make 
a visit to some relations of her's at Twickenham. 

Meanwhile there is much prospect of a dissolution, and a six 
weeks' recess, which will be a great nuisance to me and a greater 
stiU to some 660 of my fellow-creatures. I augur that the 
ministers will not resign from the calmness of Disraeli's reply last 
nighi If he was going out he would, I feel sure, have made 

' On Mr. Gladstone's firsfc Irish Gharoh Besalution. 
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a great flare up. But it is still possible they may elect to stick in 
and wind up the current business, even though they throw over 
the Scotch and Irish Beform Bills. I do not see how they can 
pretend to carry any such measures against such a majority, who 
would of course drive them to the wall at every opportunity. It 
is evidently of no use for any Conservative minority to attempt to 
govern. The Whigs will always combine with the Kadicals to 
outbid them ; and if a remnant of the Church establishment in 
Ireland or in England is to be saved five years, it can only be by 
the Whigs being in office. 

Lawfokd, Ifoy 23, 1868. 

I am glad to have recalled the younger generation to a sense of 
the thorough paganism of the principle of competition and love 
of excelling to which it is running headlong. People may be 
shocked at such a declaration, but it is none the less true, and 
must be acknowledged on a minute's reflection. One does what 
one can to extenuate, excuse, and endure it in respect of our time- 
honoured competitions, but the principle is really the reverse of 
Christian. It is admitted and fostered only as r^ards the male 
sex, with the view, I suppose, of teaching boys to push themselves 
forward in life. It has been utterly scouted hitherto in female 
education ; and I don't think it over-refining to trace the superior 
endurance and self-abnegation of women in life to the fact that 
their training has been systematically directed to excellence but 
not to excelling. I have received a letter from a tutor at Cam- 
bridge on the subject, expostulating with me for being too hard on 
the athletes, but admitting that my charge of selfishness against 
them is mainly true, and is understood and felt among the young 
men themselves, who have the contemptuous phrase ot pot-hufders 
for them, as seekers of their own mercenary gratification. These 
things will be better undeistood in the bad days that are coming, 
when the Church and the world will be restored to their original 
antagonism. Bad days I ought not to call them, for it is evident 
that we require to be so reminded of first principles — and so we 
shall, roughly enough. 

Thb Athshasum, June 23, 1868. 

Dull is a strong word, but I don't get as much insight into men 
and things from Herman's journal as I expected. Perhaps he 
reserves himself for some publication. I have observed one or 
two papers on American afiairs in the PaU Mall GaeeUe^ but 
stupidly did not think of them as Herman's, and paid no attention 
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to them. Another portion of journal has come, with the visit to 
Niagara, which you shall have in due course. It is curious that ^ 
no traveller, as far as I know, has observed the fact that the falls 
face north, slightly north-west, and the ravine being deep with 
high woods are never seen in sunlight, except it may be a chance 
gleam of a late summer evening. This, though people don't 
know it, is the reason why all accounts of Niagara leave such 
an impression of dampness and disagreeablenees — fine effects, no 
doubt, of gloom and mist — ^but no play of light and shade, none of 
the grand illumination one would expect from such a mass of 
foam reflecting sunlight. People admire and wonder, but they 
never seem to me to delight in Niagara, and this no doubt is the 
reason. I suppose the falls of the Noitantalp ' at Cavadonga have 
much the same general effect to flies and worms. I always fancy 
people are much happier at Schaffhausen than at Niagara. 

If you can walk about without an uneasy feeling of an impend- 
ing crisis in modem civilization you are happier than I am, 
Sailroads and electric telegraphs are very convenient, no doubt ; 
but I met Disraeli walking down to the House yesterday with 
a policeman ten yards behind him, and I am told he never goes 
there without such an appendage. I hope you observed the letter 
in the TvfMS which ascribed the brutality of the young men at 
Oxford to their addiction to athletic sports. I never said that 
myself; but the utter lawlessness of the modern youthful mind 
is symptomatic of something very bad in the training. 

Thb Athhtakum, Jwm 95, 1868. 

Hy political opinions are of little moment to any one, particu- 
larly those which I may have held forty years ago ; but really 
they are now so very lightly pooh-poohed that I am inclined to 
expend a few minutes in making a stand for them. 

The great questions of my early time were the Catholic, the 
Slave, and the Reform. On all of these I enlisted on the Liberal 
side for obvious reasons of justice and humanity, but in regard to 
none of them I hope was I even then influenced by the ' Liberal * 
cry of the day. 

1. That the Catholics might be safely emancipated because 
Popery was an effete superstition only kept alive by the semblance 
of persecution. 

2. That Slavery might be profitably abolished because slave 

^ The stxeam which miis through the woodfl at Barton Plaoe. 

T 
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labour is FdaUy dearer than free, and the enfranchised black was 
sure to make an industrious and ciyilized sugar-producer. 

3. That Beform was a safe measure because it enlisted the 
aristocracy of the ten-pounders against the democracy of the no 
pounders at alL 

The arguments in the two former cases, it will be aUowed, haye 
been utterly disproved by patent facts. As regards the other, 
I always supposed, and so it has turned out, that the ten-pounders 
were safe enough in ordinary times, but could not be depended 
upon under pressure from below. They could not be depended upon 
whenever they should be pressed on by the Whigs out of office. 
Accordingly I deliberately turned Conservative as soon as the 
Beform Bill passed, from the conviction that the reaction against 
the revolutionary feeUng which had been excited during the 
progress of the measure must be systematically maintained to 
afford the Beform Bill any chance of permanence. And has not 
this reasoning proved correct ? As soon as the Whigs went out in 
1835 they raised a revolutionary cry about the Irish Church 
(which they had themselves reformed only two years before), 
though they ran away from it as soon as they got in again and 
found that people did not really care for it. They would have 
done the same, indeed they did attempt it, in 1841 ; but they 
were so utterly discredited, and Peel stood so high at that 
moment, that they had no chance. But as soon as Peel saw the 
necessity of giving in to a great measure of Free Trade he knew 
that he would be outbidden unless he went to total abolition, and 
was, I think unfortunately, driven to a measure which, whatever 
its economical merits, broke up the Conservative party and 
destroyed the reaction. From that time we have been at the mercy 
of the Whigs, quiet enough as it has proved as long as they are 
in, but utterly reckless as soon as they are out. Utterly against 
their own convictions they have petted and abetted the small 
newspaper agitation of Beform and made people believe that it 
was a great national movement. They have studiously outbidden 
every concession of the Tories, and are now mad because, con- 
cession exhausted, the Tories at last stand at bay. The ten- 
pounders have gone down before the democracy like com before 
the wind. All I expected and resisted, and helped in my small 
way to delay at least and extenuate, has come to pass to the bitter 
letter. The mass even of the educated and intelligent insists on 
being on the winning side, and not only tramples down but makee 
a jeer at those who, like myself, are content to devote themselves 
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in the minority. There may or may not be a reaction again. If 
not) I do not myself think that our progress in material comforts 
'will compensate for the ejection of the most intelligent classes 
from the government of affairs, and the degradation of our views 
and principles to the American level ; and lastly, whatever eulogy 
may be passed upon the legislation of the ten-pounders (whom we 
have now shunted), there is not one of all their social improve- 
ments which did not receive its initiative under the old nomina- 
tion aystem. 

Chables Mebtvalb to his Wifb. 

HousB OF CoMKOHS, JuJy 93 (i868). 

... I took my manuscript to Longman ^ yesterday, then went 
and dined at John's, and came home to my desolate desk and 
empty drawers late in the evening. I assure you it was quite sad. 
I felt like a man who has buried his wife or his eldest son— all 
the interests of years suddenly taken from his sight However, 
after a night's rest, I am now in better spirits, and have just 
written to the editor of the QiAarkrly to propose one or more 
articles for him. I feel that I must be doing something, and as 
life gets on I feel more drawn to doing things shorty on the spur 
of the moment. But I keep my greater theological project in 
view, and hope to begin upon it when I come to quiet at home. 
How lucky it is that I am not a restless man, requiring change of 
scene and foreign travel 

DedHcatim of MerioMs translatum of the lUacL 

To thee, who bending o'er my table's rim, 

Hast marked these measures flow, these pages brim 

'Who, linked for ever to a lettered life. 

Hast drawn the dubious lot of student's wife; 

Kept hush around my desk, nor grudged me still 

The long, dull, ceaseless rustling of my quill ; 

Content to guide the house, the child to teach, 

And hail my fitful interludes of speech ; 

Or bid the bald disjointed tale rehearse ; 

Or drink harsh numbers mellowing into verse: 

Who stm, 'mid cares sedate, in sorrows brave, 

Hast for me borne the light, and with me shared the grave ; 

^ Homer's Uiad, in EngUsh rhymed Longman's terms were not satis- 
verae, by Charles Merivale, in a vols. ; factory. 
poblished by Messrs. Strmhan, 1869. 
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And grown from soft to strong, from fair to sage ; — 
Flower of my youth and jewel of my age : — 
To thee these lays I bring with joy, with pride — 
Sure of thy suffrage, if of none beside. 

O quae tarn magnam yidisti banc creaoere molem, 

Sueta diu chartis inyigilare meis, 

Palladio coniux aetemum neza marito ; 

Ah! dubium docti sors bona, necne^ tori; 

lussa taoere tacens, sed non habitura crejMUsi 

Invidiam calamo, iussa taoere, meo ; 

Sed servare domum, subolem contenta dooere, 

Inque lucre tetrici ponere verba viri ; 

Aut tenue informis specimen monstrare libelli 

Praecipere^ aut crudos iam bibere aure modes: 

Quae, quibus inciderim curis ac luctibus olim, 

Ultro ferre leves ansa, leyare graves; 

De tenera fortis, de pulchra reddita prudens; 

Tu mihi flos iuveni, tu mihi gemma seni: — 

En tibi quos done meritoque lubensque dicavi ! 

Te saltem hi numeri, sis licet una, iuvant 

Charles Uebivale to his Sister Louisa. 

La^wfobDi Stptnmber 4, 1868. 

I have returned frx>m a week of various reminiscences which 
cast a mild excitement over my usually tranquil existence. 
I went first to visit Judith at Woodhall, giving the boys here 
^Ye pounds to make a tramp through Norfolk in my absence. 
Woodhall I found the most melancholy place in the world; 
a rambling cottage hotel, with scrubby but not small grounds, on 
the borders of the fen country ; some woods round it ; the soil 
very ungratefiil peat bog ; some good ruins of castles and abbeys 
within walking distance. • • . 

I went on to Lord Houghton's, a handsome place of the size 
and character of Pynes, full of books of the nineteenth century, 
and full of various company coming and going from day to day. 
Lord Hardinge and Lady Ashburton formed our first class. Then 
we descended through Sir James and EUinor Colvile to myself 
and my friend Spedding, and gradually dwindled away through 
a Harrow master and ended in an Irish artist. I forgot G^ige 
de Bunsen, who forms a connecting link between us all. I had 
a day at the Leeds exhibition, which was de rig%teur-^% very good 
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collection of old and new pictures, most or almost all of which 
one has seen in various collections before, but worth seeing again, 
though hardly I should think worth journeys from London and 
all the ends of the world, which they seem to attract. From 
Fryston I returned on Saturday and met Judith and the children 
at Lincoln, wl^ere we were all invited by Dean Jeremie, and 
stayed till Tuesday. It is the only cathedral I had never seen, 
and, taking situation and all together, I think it the finest of all. 
Durham only beats it in position. York, and I think none other, 
in architectural elSect. It is very odd that while they were about 
it they did not raise the ceiling six feet, the want of which just 
prevents its taking the very first place of alL 

Lawfobd, (kMier i8, 1868. 

We were in Town two days last week, the only days of 
thorough rain we have had for six months. I got to the 
Athenaeum and looked over one or two newspapers and reviews, 
but did not think of looking for the I^nkAMrgh. The French 
Bevolution is a very old story. Why does not Herman write 
about the Reform Bill or the Spanish Bevolution? As to this 
last I am curious to see the result. Here is at last a revolution 
in which all the peoi)le seem to be of the same way of thinking, 
and as far as one can judge there is no impediment within or 
without to the perfect development of a perfect government. 
Hitherto they seem to have left out of their programme the only 
point on which one can take much interest, the freedom of 
religious opinion. 

I do not think much of your argument ad verecimdiMm as 
appHed to me. The Liberal side is the winning side, and the 
clever men instinctively take it, at least the younger ones ; but 
I don't think any one believes that a hundred out of the present 
House of Commons are reformers at heart Lowe, for instance, is 
clever enough ; but as long as there was a chance of anti-reform 
being successful, who such an anti-reformer as he on the one 
practical point ? The conduct of Lowe and his clique in returning 
to Beform for fear of their constituents, &c., has entirely and 
finally disgusted me with mankind — and I don't mean ever to 
smile again. 

Disraeli no doubt keeps his Church preferment dangling over 
the heads of the Oxford voters^ and I take for granted upon one 
or more of them it will fall eventually. Even he is not cynical 
enough to give it to Cambridge after alL 
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LawiobDi Konefkber q, z868. 

. • . The modem female educationists seem to me to argue in 
a circle. They contend, it seems, that women are kept inferior 
to men because they don't get men's education. Now in all bat 
Greek and Latin they get, or may get, a much better education 
— Sophy's curriculum, with such exceptions, is better than her 
brothers' — and the same people are foremost, as respects men's 
education, in denouncing Greek and Latin as useless. But why 
put the women's college at Hitchin halfway between London 
and Cambridge ? Why, to get the advantage of easy accessibility 
from the points where there is most and best of male teaching — 
that is because these educationists know that if they want the best 
teaching they must look to men for it This is in fact giving np 
their whole case. Why don't you and other clever women set up 
as Professors and offer to lecture at girls' schools ? Because you 
know that third-rate men will be preferred to you. Because you 
know that society cannot disguise from itself that men do these 
things better than women. I am glad to see new spheres 
opening for women in various directions, but I don't think their 
spheres ever will be academicaL I have long thought the 
medical line a great opening for women, who have a real natural 
taste for it practically, and are particularly handy in the mani- 
pulation of patients. If I were a young man, or young woman, 
looking for a career of agitation, I would apply it to getting up an 
order for medical deacons — women to act under the men doctors 
in towns and villages — setting up village hospitals, &c, and 
performing house-to-house visitations. The great advantage of 
such female demonstrations is that women, with their small 
feminine preciseness and positivism, would not give in to men's 
indolent let-things-alone ways. The world of little things is their 
world — as a sex — and a big world enough it is for that matter. 

LiLWvoBD, Ncvmnlm' 7, i868. 

Let us digest our thoughts on women's work a little more 
carefully. To me it seems that much of the employment you 
suppose the sex to long for they already occupy, while mueh 
which they might do they shrink firom. 

You say women might give primary education. How much of 
primary education they do give now. How many boys are 
taught by women, and the primary education of girls is all by 
women. Women possess the field in the teaching of various 
accomplishments. If they were at all equal to men they might. 
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I should think, do the acoomplishments entirely. You can't say 
that men are taught music, singing, dancing, and drawing more 
completely and methodically than women* How large a field for 
teaching is there in girls' schools I But the fact is ladies don't 
take to keeping or teaching in girls' schools. Why not? Men 
do it. Men suhmit to it, and hy degrees they have raised the 
piofession firom one of great contempt and hardship to the most 
luxurious and almost the most honourable of any. I don't think 
of all the changes I have seen in my sixty years there is any so 
great as that of the status of schoolmasters ; which in fact has 
been almost entirely brought about by the character Arnold 
impressed on it What the women want is a/emoZa Arnold^ who 
as mistress of a girls' school at Brighton or elsewhere shall 
succeed by her special genius in making the business of the 
schoolmistress attractive to a higher class of women. 

But the fact is ladies shrink from employments analogous to 
those which gentlemen are obliged to undertake and make the 
best of. Some plead that women cannot be expected to undergo 
the training of anatomy. But why should not ladies take to shop- 
keeping ? Gentlemen do. Gentlemen stand behind the counter at 
banks and merchants' ofiSces, Gentlemen begin in veiy menial 
offices in great commercial houses. Sons of lords go to work in 
engineering shops, and work there with their hands as well 
as their heads, wearing aprons and pax)er caps, &c., as I heard 
of such a man the other day. Now I should think there were 
many business establishments which ladies might conduct and 
attend to, something above mere retail selling. Women are 
supposed to have a speciality for organization, book-keeping, and 
housekeeping. Gentlemen are now driven to becoming farmers ; 
why should not ladies set up as dairy women, with their own 
cows, &c. ? But hitherto I see no movement among women in 
this direction. The cry is all for intellectual development with 
the hopeless idea of competing with men. 

Again, see how the gentlemen are making up their minds to 
emigration. Why don't the ladies? There is, we know, an 
immense field for female enterprise in the colonies, in search 
of the establishment in life which is after all the most con- 
genial to women. Is it precarious? Why not organize ladies' 
emigration in some such way as Miss E. does for a lower class ? 
I should think it might be developed into a very sure and 
sound speculatioiL Is it what is called indelicate? Depend 
upon it, if women are to compete with men professionally. 
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they must not think of being oyer delicate. Men put a good 
many scruples in their pockets when they embark in any 
business on a tacit understanding that many things shall be 
reputed honourable among them which are not honourable, 
and many delicate which are not delicate — ^and so it must be 
with women. They must sand their sugar as we do. • . . 

Meanwhile don't run off with the complaint that women are 
not so carefully or systematically educated as men. I believe 
that girls' schools are better managed than boys', and I beUere 
that governesses are better than tutors. I beUeve that women 
have much more of the patience and tolerance of drudgery 
which are necessary in grounding pupils, which is so much the 
better for the girls who are mostly taught by them. So that 
as at present advised I think the modern female improvement 
movement rather a captious and misdirected one. . • . 

Chablbs Mebtvale to his Motheb. 

HOUBE OF OOMMOinB, IfCMIcA II, 1869. 

I return you the paper, and congratulate you upon the un- 
commonly fine specimen of handwriting, which ought to be 
preserved in the South Kensington Museum. You never spoilt 
your handwriting by the dissolute practice of writing books in 
your youth. 

I have had some amusing rencontres with Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and others relative to Homer. The former can only have 
seen it (last week) on Lord Derby's table, to whom I had 
desired Murray to send it. The latter is very grateful for the 
offer of a copy, and kept me chatting Homeric talk for ten 
minutes last night, to the amazement of the assembled members, 
who must have set me down for the bishopric of Salisbury. 
Gladstone is at this moment engaged in re-writing his Homeric 
studies, and half confesses to be going on with a translation. 
Bumour says that he is also writing a life and perhaps a 
translation of Dante. The destruction of the Irish Church is 
the least of his labours. 

Chables Mebivalb to thb Masteb of Tbikity. 

The Athskasux, April 93, 1869. 

We hope to come to you on Thursday, May 11, in due time. 
I write now to ask you to present a copy of my Homer, which 
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Stiahan has directions to send yon, to the Trinity College library, 
by the acceptance of which I shall feel much honoured. 

Murray tells me that Al&ed Tennyson has just established 
a 'psychological' club — consisting of six members, himself, 
Stanley, the Archbishop of Westminster, Ward (late of Balliol), 
Huxley, and one more whom I can't remember — to dine 
periodically and discuss the subject of the immortality of the 
soul, 'a subject (Murray adds) in which Mr. Tennyson takes 
great interest ^' 

Lord Debbt to Charles Meriyale. 

TuHBBiDOB Wells, 4pra 95, 1869. 

I have to thank you for your obliging letter of the 22nd inst, 
though I am sorry that Mr. Murray should have given you the 
trouble of writing it. 

With regard to coincidences in our respective translations, it 
would be rather extraordinary if such were not occasionally 
found in the work of two translators engaged on the same 
poem ; but, curiously enough, in the instance you have selected 
of #cvaFoxatTi^, I am by no means sure that we have not both 
fallen, if not into a mistranslation, at least into a practical 
anachronism in using the word ' coal-black ' ; for, on reflection, 
I can remember no instance in Homer in which 'coal' is 
spoken of as being in use or known. In other passages, applied 
to Neptune, I see that I have made use of the epithet Mark- 
haired,' and you of those of 'sable-crest' and 'of the sable crest.' 
The meaning is of course clear ; but is the use of coal equally so ? 

BioHT Hon. W. K Gladstone to Charles Mertvale. 

II Cabltoh House Tebraoe, 

August 9, 1869. 

My dear Sir, 

If it be agreeable to you to accept the vacant chair of 
Modem History at Cambridge, I shall have cordial pleasure in 
naming you to the queen for that purpose. 

Forgive my brevity, as I am still in part, though only in part, 

an invalid. 

Yours very £Edthfully, 

W. E. Olabstone. 
Bev. G. Merivale. 

^ TheHetaphysiealSoeiety, founded meeting was held on June a, 1869, 
by Mr. James Knowles. The first and the last on May 11, 1880. 
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Chables Msbivale to his Wife. 

HouBB OF GoMiiOKB, Augutt lo^ i869» 

. • • I send you Oladstone's letter offering me the Professor- 
ship of Modem History at Cambridge — I did not know that it 
was vacant. It will not do, and I must write and tell him so. 
The salary is little over £300, and I should have to take a house 
and live several months at Cambridge. Indeed, I could not 
hold it at all with my living, except by special permission of 
the bishop, which is not a tenure I should like, though I 
dare say he would not refuse it. It would also take up all my 
time, and prevent my falling back upon Uteraiy work. 
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Charlss Mebivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawfobd, October 30, 1869. 

The correspondence I see about Temple strikes me as very 
frivolous, and much beside the mark. For myself^ 

*Not world on world upon my shoalders piled 
Could agonize me more than baby words 
In midst of thia dethronement horrible *.' 

The question for statesmen and philosophers being, not whether 
Temple is personally a good man, nor whether his opinions are 
just within or without the licence admitted by law ; but whether 
his appointment is or is not one of those blows which may 
shiver the &ail structure of a composite Church. I have learnt 
to look upon the overthrow of the Establishment with some 
equanimity ; but I cannot yet contemplate unmoved the disruption 
and abolition of the historical Church of England, which I look 
upon as the most signal and on the whole the most fruitful com- 
bination of truth and wisdom the world has ever seen. 

But I shall be with Lord Derby before the effects ai-e known. 

Poor Conington is a loss to the academic world. He was 
more of the old scholiast and commentator than any one I know, 
and did a good deal of very good work. 

Right Hok. W. E. OiiADSToxs to Chables Mebivale. 

iz Oabltoit Hoxtse Tbrraob, 

Nwrnhbtir zi, 1869. 

My dear Mr. Merivale, 

I have much pleasure in proposing to you that you should 
be advanced to the deanery of Ely. 

^ Eeata, Hvptrim, Bk. U, 1. 313. 
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It would be almost impertinent were I to allege reasons for 
the selection. Being a lazy man I shall wait till it is challenged. 
All I will now do is to express my very sincere hope that it may 
come to you as an acceptable, if a late, acknowledgment ; and that 
your career as dean may not be less distinguished than that of the 
predecessors who have done so much to make Ely a pattern for 
the cathedrals of England. 

Believe me. 

Very faithfully yours, 

W. £. Oladstone. 

Chablbs Mbbivale to Dean Alfobd. 

Lawford, Ifo/wmJbw 14, 1869. 

I write to you as soon as ever I have made up my mind, and by 
the same post by which I accept Gladstone's offer of the deanery 
of Ely. You will feel with me that no place could be more 
appropriate to me. Indeed, there is a kind of poetical justice in 
the appointment, which is singularly lacking in many cases of the 
kind. Gladstone says, ' I don't think any one will challenge this 
selection,' as if drawing a long breath after the pelting he has had 
about Temple and others. 

Selwyn tells me that (Goodwin has just succeeded in piloting 
the chapter through the quicksands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and saved more from the wreck than might have been 
anticipated. ... Is there any particular corpus attached to the 
deanery? You perhaps know the particulara In any case I 
don't think I shall be dissatisfied. The place will be an agreeable 
one for my tastes and habits. It is in the wilderness, but it is 
nigh unto Jerusalem. 

We were very glad to get Crusoe ^ and his wife and babe here 
the other day. They seem comfortably settled, except for the 
matter of that second living ; but pluralists ought to suffer some- 
thing in this world to escape worse hereafter. 

Chables Mbbivale to his Sisteb-ik-law, Mbs. J. E. Fbebe. 

Lawfobd, Nmmnhw 97, 1869. 

We returned yesterday from our voyage of discovery. We 
were met at Cambridge on Wednesday by Canons Kennedy and 
Selwyn, and by them courteously conducted to our new city. We 

* One of Dean Alford's daughters was married to the Rev. H. E. Crusoe, 
Vicar of Bramford, Suffolk. 
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dined at the chapter dinner—a small party of ten, including aome 
ladies — and slept at the Selvryns. 

The cathedral we had well seen before, and the deanery was the 
chief object of interest to us. The building is the old abbot's 
guest-chamber, a great hall or bam in which he fed and lodged 
his visitors, now divided and subdivided into three floors and 
twenty or thirty rooms of all kinds. The reception-rooms are all 
handsome and appropriate without being cumbrously big. There 
is first an oak-panelled hall, a diningroom also panelled^ which 
two rooms are handsomely furnished by the chapter, and used 
occasionally for chapter purposes. The drawing-room is a modem 
addition, and is an ample and cheerful apartment, looking east, 
also south, to the park, the canons' gardens, and the cathedraL 
I am vexed to find that there is nothing to be called a library, only 
a small and ill-shaped bookroom downstairs. We contemplate 
a second study upstairs in connexion with our morning-room and 
bedroom, communicating by a private staircase. Above there is 
a whole nest of bedrooms^ small and big, only three I think with 
fireplaces, all crouching under the slope of the roo£ The stair- 
cases, passages^ &c., are dark, crooked, and dismal throughout, the 
house being spoilt by two most unaccountable chimneys that run 
up through the middle of it, and seem to confine everything. 

On Thursday we slept at Trinity Lodge, and Judith satisfied 
her keen appetite for information from the stores of Mrs. Thomp- 
son's^ experience, whom she found very friendly and agreeable. 
We are overwhelmed with kind offers of hospitality, and are 
promised to the bishop at the palace when we go there next\ 

Sib Chables Bussell to Charles Mebivale. 

HouBB OF ComconB, ^otrnnbar 17, 1869. 

Thank you very much for your kind valedictory announcement. 
What has become of Clarke ? I was walking with a house-master 
the other day, who told me that he was going next day to vote 
for the public orator, vacant by the appointment of Clarke to the 
deanery of Ely. I said they ought to have made our chaplain, 
Mr. Merivale ; he replied, ^ Yes, and his appointment would have 
been very agreeable to the University.' 

* Dr. Thompson had married Mrs. that I have nothing to do but go to 

Peacock, widow of the dean. sleep for the rest of my life.' niere 

^ At the same time Br. Merivale is a tradition that his first sermon 

wrote to his brother Herman : ' AU in Ely Cathedral was on the text, 

my friends at Cambridge are oifering ' From henceforth let no man trouble 

me beds under the evident impression me.' 
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It is rather singalar that among my books at this time from the 
London Library your ILomoms under ^ Empire should be one, and 
that I am marking passages in it for my boy. Believe me that 
had I not known you, I should have coveted the friendship of the 
author of your charming dedication of Homer. Let me hope that 
some day I may see the glories of Ely under your guidance. 

I have just returned from Cheshire, where I fell in with a 
Mr. Stapleton, private secretary to Canning — ^very pleasant. I send 
you some unpublished lines of Canning's, which will amuse. 

Extract from a College Don to an old pupil aibout to vote for 

Catholic Emancipation. 

Canning with Bobinson conspires 
To light in Smithfield huge Papistic fires; 
To further their fell purpose, ill concealed, 
The tax on coals they partially repealed: 
Whilst Huskisson with calculation keen 
Computes how many pecks will bum a Dean; 
Yes. Deans shall bum ; and at their funeral pyre. 
With face averted from the unhallowed fire, 
(Irreverent posture I) Harrowby shall stand 
And lift his coat flaps up with either hand ! 

Chables Mebivale to Rev. Fbedebic Metcalfe. 

Lawfobd, November 37, 1869. 

Your kind letter is very welcome. The deanery of Ely cum 
Cambridge seems especially suitable to my tastes and habits. 
The dean and four canons will be Johnians, and I expect the wags 
vrill call us, ' St. John's in the wilderness.' . • . 
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Charles Hebiyale to hib Wife. 

Thi CmarraBH , HmrwAif, JWly z, 1870. 

I must not forget to remind you of to-morrow's anniyeraary, the 
twentieth of our exceeding happiness together. Hay we have yet 
a few more, and may we sometimes enjoy them t<^ther, which 
I believe has seldom been the case hitherto. 

We came here yesterday, the two deans \ my two girls and Miss 
R, and find my old friends the brother and sister Claytons 
in capital health and spirits for eighty or thereabouts. So &r 
we have had fine weather. Here the morning has begun with 
ominous rain. Now at 10 a.m. after break&st the sun is coming out. 
We are to examine the camp and curiosities here immediately 
and set off by carriage for the wall at ii. There we aro to meet 
a party of archaeologists who are to make a more extenaiye 
pedestrian march this morning. We shall lunch in a camp on the 
wall, and return to dine here and to sleep. To-morrow morning 
back to Durham. There we stay till Monday noon. . • • 

Charles Mebivale to his Sister Louisa. 

£lt, JiiZy 03, 1870. 

. • • No. Loihair is certainly Disraeli's. I have dipped into it 
enough to satisfy me. The idolatry of gold is the Jew in his last 
stage ; though, sneering at everything else, I don't think Dixzy 
ever depreciated the pure personification of wealth. His books 
always were very bad, but floated on certain sentimental acqpiraiions 
which just touched the secret nonsense which every one has in his 
heart. Having outlived these, all he writes or thinks now is mere 
dust and ashes. But the failure is only one the more added to the 

* HiniBftlf and Dean Lake. 
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long count of the bad books of statesmen. It was probably 
written fix>m dictation, and made a little but not much worse by 
his wi£a. But his own style in the House is very slipshod 
and owes much — as with some other orators of repute — to the 
reporters. His speaking always struck me as an affected imitation 
of Palmerston's slipslop, and perhaps as such gave the more 
force to the premeditated epigrams for which one was always on 
the lookout. 

lam in ill luck with this war^ I had a few hundred pounds 
in some nice paying Russian bonds which I only kept from year 
to year for the contingency of furnishing a deanery — and I was 
going to sell them some weeks ago, and was only put off by a 
stupid blunder of my banker — comes the war, and down they go 
10 per cent, and will, I suppose, go lower. 

Elt, Jatwary 13, 187 1. 

I am very much distressed by the news which you will see in 
the Tmes of the sudden death of my ])oor &iend Alford. He was 
a man of apparently very vigorous constitution ; at least he went 
through immense work both physical and intellectual ; but I had 
had some misgivings about him of late years, fancying that there 
was some weakness about the heart. But these sudden inflamma- 
tions from cold respect no constitutions. It is a very sad loss to 
me, more in sentiment perhaps than in actual fact ; for the inevit- 
able divergence of old intimates under ihe varying interests and 
occupations of later life had made our intercourse much less than 
of old. Still we were frequently meeting, frequently interchang- 
ing notes, and always most happy to see each other. ... I cannot 
but feel the loss of such an early friend (full forty years) as a 
crisis in my own career, and it leaves me an old man, in a young 
and mightily inexperienced world around me. 

Ely, Jftnmair^ 97. 187 1. 

If you take any note of the controversy about Latin pronuncia- 
tion which is in progress in the Times, you may be amused with 
Kennedy's letter to me. It seems he asserts, as so many do, that 
c=k hard, but gives no proof; and I for one do not know where 
proof is to be found. But undoubtedly the onusprobandi lies on 
the affirmanta The salient point is that our classical MSS. con- 
stantly fluctuate between such forms as ^tt^ and cms, Pordus and 
Fortius, Marcius and Martius, &a, showing that at their date at 

^ The Franco-Prussian War, declared on July 19^ 
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least ^z:iH=sh, or something like it But these MSS. do not 
reach back to the claflsical times, and may only represent that of 
the sixth or later centuries when the Romance or Italian pronuncia- 
tion was established. Still, there is some presumption that such 
was the earlier pronunciation also. It is curious that in de&ult of 
this ci = 6At there seems to be no trace of the $h in Latin at all ; 
whereas all the languages from which Latin is derived, and all 
that are derived from it, indeed dd languages as &r as I know, 
have the sh. However, we are to wait for Kennedy's proofs 
by-and-by. 

I am very glad to hear of your new employment, which will be 
interesting as well as profitable \ The AwnuaH Begister has been 
the playground of great people — Scott and Southey, Burke and 
Johnson. I hope you will unravel the intrigue which is evidently 
in progress for the restoration of the Buonapartes. The Emperor 
of Germany is no doubt determined to put down the Republic in 
France and holds Napoleon in terrorem over it He will probably 
be equally well satisfied with a Bourbon or an Orleans, but which 
of the three will the French prefer ? 

Ely, February 95, 187 1. 

We had a very exciting battle in Convocation last week, in which 
I was surprised, or rather you would be surprised, to find me 
fighting on the Liberal side. Stanley led me on with a very fine 
invective against the bishops, and twenty of us were found willing 
to knock them down at once by carrying the previous question on 
their demand that we should rescind last year's arrangement for a 
comprehensive board of revision and eliminate the unfortunate 
Unitarian \ However, this was found too strong a measure for our 
majority, and we were content to smite them with the glove instead 
of the fist — but in substance we did much the same thing — and 
there is no doubt that they stand rebuked. The measure of adding 
some new orthodox members to the conmiittee was accepted, I 
suppose, by some as a mild way of neutralizing the Socinian poison ; 
but in fact it is not so, for the new members only fill up vacancies 
which have already occurred, and such being the case I consent to 
become one of them. I am afraid it will be both tedious and ex- 
pensive, involving, unless some more practical arrangement is come 
to, a week in London every month for an indefinite time (five or 

* Herman Charles Meriyale was did from 1870-6. 

appointed editor of the ^nnvoJiZt^fer ' The New Testament Bevision 

in 1870, and asked Louisa to under- Committee, 
take the Foreign History, which she 
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six years some calculate) ; but I hope for better things. I have 
also great misgiyings, from what has leaked out of the mamier of 
proceeding, that the revisers are disposed to follow the Greek 
grammar too servilely, with little respect to English idiom, and 
that they will make a meas of it. 

Meanwhile I am asked to resume my part in the Indian Exami- 
nation, and I hope I shall make an annuity of it. Did you hear 
that I am to lecture at Dublin in Hay, and take Sophy with 
me? 

Ghables Mebivale to his Wife. 

Deahbbt, Westxinsteb, March i, 1S71. 

Since I sent my card yesterday Dean Stanley has kindly given 
me a bed here during my stay. So you may send letters here. 
I saw John last evening, and as he is to dine at the C Frere's to-day 
I have proposed myself to go there too. I dined yesterday with 
the Donnes, and Sir Bartle, whom I fell in with at the club, asks 
me to dine and sleep with them on Friday. 

We are just now debating whether the Evil Spirit (Matt. xvii. 
19) is masculine or neuter ; but we have much more trifling points 
generally before us, and are altogether playing havoc with the old 
text, in spite of my strong conservative inclination — not influence, 
I am sorry to say. But I must not write more. 



Ghables Mebivale to Mbs. Alfobd. 

Ely, Mayagj 1871. 

Thank you for your kind letter on returning my packet It is 
very interesting to me to see how you are supported under your 
sad trial, and how you are enabled to fix your mind upon the 
privilege which is left to you, of helping to maintain your 
husband's memory in the world from which he has been removed. 

I am much concerned at the accident or carelessness by which 
I have let so many memorials of him pass away. I little thought 
that he should be taken and myself left. I hardly think, however, 
that his letters to me, which were very full and frequent on his 
own personal and domestic interests, would have so much value 
for the world. In later years his occupations and studies 
diverged far away from mine, and we had less communication 
about them. I could wish that some record could be found of the 
fact of the 'Greek Testament' having been originally talked of 
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between us with ft view to a joint publication, and I think 
euggested in the first instance by mysel£ 

Perhaps in a few days' time I may be able to put some thoughts 
about him on paper for you to look oyer. I should certainly like 
my name to be in some little way connected with his \ 

Charles Hebiyalb to his Sistbb Louisa. 

Blt, Jfoyai, 1871. 

Tou are in great luck to drop into such a subject for the historic 
muse^ Clio will be quite envious of you. You must study the 
siege of Numantia and the fall of Jerusalem, the sack of Borne 
and the burning of Moscow, with a glance at the fire of London 
and the earthquake of Lisbon. The only history at all really 
parallel that I can think of is the fight between the Yitelllans and 
Flavians and the burning of the Capitol at Borne (see my history, 
vol. vi, and Tacitus). The scale is small, but the events and 
passions are a good deal like those of last week. 

Sophy has been dancing while Paris was burning. She will 
always i^member the date of her first balL Cambridge is in 
a state of profound peace, not even questions of test acts seem to 
ruffle her placidity. There is said to be a strong undercurrent 
of study at the bottom, but it certainty makes little sign above, 
except that Beggy' declines to come to a dance here to-morrow 
because of exams. We are going to put off the militia officers 
with a dance instead of two great dinners. 

We had Mr. Bullock of the Daily News Belief Fund here to 
dinner a few days ago; a very quiet gentlemanlike man, with 
a suppressed hankering after Communism. 

I do not know whether I can get down to Devon ; this revision, 
with which I have little sympathy, hampers me exceedingly, and 
engagements of various kinds are constantly springing up. I 
cannot go to the Harrow Tercentenary. Kine hundred years before 
Harrow was founded, Queen Etheldreda appointed that day for 
our chapter audit, which is imperative. 

Ely, JuneS, 1871. 

• • • I have been re-reading Tocqueville on the Aneien Bigime 
to increase my happiness at the public prospects abroad and at 
home. A curious fact the rapid improvement and advance in 
France in the twenty years before the Bevolution — commerce at 

^ See Life ^fDean Alford, p. 485. May 33. 

' The burning of Paris by the ' Reginald, elder eon of John Lewit 
(knnmiiiiuta on the night of Tueeday, Meriyale. 
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Bordeaux greater than at Liyerpool, &c This and analogous 
strides at the present day evidently not due to Free Trade, &c., 
but to moral causes ; a certain dan of mind, hopefulness, enter- 
prise, &C. Arthur Young declares that cultivation, population, &c., 
were all making great advances at that period, but though bad 
laws were administered somewhat less badly, they were them- 
selves hardly less bad than before. 

I am sorry to see the relative decline of country compared with 
town here confirmed by the census. Hardly a village throughout 
but has fallen off again, having already fallen off at last census. 
The Commune will make but short work with the Travaux here 
if the two ever come to a fight. I suppose Henri Y is to be the 
man ; and he is more likely to keep France tolerably quiet for 
twenty years than any one else. The Orleans will be wise to let 
him come in first and bear the odium of the new regime he must 
inaugurate. I look forward with some hope to another holy 
alliance. Bussia, Austria, and Germany will be glad enough to 
welcome him and guarantee him his throne for a season. I am 
not afraid of the Commime in the long run. The party of order 
must prevail, but it will be at the sacrifice of much that makes 
order useful and agreeable. 

At all events the history of this Annus Mirabilis will be one 
to which generations to come will refer for the sources of their 
political wisdom : so I hope you will undertake it with a sober 
but not overwhelming sense of responsibility. . . . 

It is a great mistake of crowned heads if they think they have 
more to fear from the Commune than little gentry like ourselves 
— a great mistake of us little gentry if we think we can separate 
our interests from their& 

Jidy 19, 1871. 

. . . We have had some of the Spring Rices staying here on 
and off for the last ten days. Young Lord Monteagle runs up to 
town to vote in the House of Lords, and then back to Cambridge 
to read for his degree. It is rather a strain on one's faith in the 
principle of an hereditary chamber. 

Henri Y has said the only thing a man of honour could say, 
and I don't believe he will be the worse for it in the end. I am 
no devotee myself of the white flag (the Bourbon flag as long as 
there have been Bourbons), but the French will never have a 
chance of recovering their character till they allow that the 
tricolor has been from first to last (he symbol of national disgrace, 
whether in its victories or its defeats. 
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Ghablbs Msbivalb to William Bodham Dokke. 

Plvxstead Faanoa^ Norwich, 

August 98, 187 1. 

Not Qftat Plumsteadf the Bectory, as you know, of the vener- 
able Archdeacon Grantly, Here I am, ruralizing after the glare 
and bustle of noisy and splendid Ely ; having ' taken charge,' in 
ecclesiastical phrase, of a small country pariah for a month, in 
a locality hitherto unknown to ma My parsonage is a par- 
ticularly pretty one, belonging to a certain Penrice, of a family 
well known in this part of Norfolk. We have an Italian garden, 
and a little park and lake, with some modem ruins, consisting of 
certain colunms, taken, as we are told, from Carlton Palace, too 
diminutive even for Wilkins to utilize for his National Gallery. 
The country is very pleasant. A good deal broken, and abounding 
in trees with many green and shady lanes. It is also well 
sprinkled with small and large country houses and tidy parsonages, 
and makes a very pleasant holiday residence. I suppose it lies 
much out of your accustomed beat from Mattishall. We shall 
go for a fortnight to some eastern sea place about the middle of 
next month, before returning home. Tou are no doubt making 
vacation rambles; but whether in Norfolk or elsewhere seems 
.uncertain. 

How is the young man with the scarlet fever? I hope that 
trouble has been long set at rest. If the young ladies want 
a thrilling book, I recommend them Colonial ExperimceSj or a 
young Oxford man's life in Queensland ; a warning certainly to 
parents who have not yet established their sons, such as mysel£ 
Tou do not require it. 

So they are really going to dredge the Tiber. Might I be there 
to see, I wonder whether Codes dropped any coppers when he 
jumped off the bridge. 

Charles Mbbivale to his SiarrsB Louisa. 

Ely, OdobtT ii, 1871. 

. . . You will not be surprised to hear that I have withdrawn 
from the Revision Committee. I am hardly free to speak about 
my reasons for dissatisfaction, but I feel that I can do little or no 
service. Inferior as I know I am in learning and ability to many 
of the company, and shy of setting up my judgment — in which 
I do not acknowledge any marked inferiority — against such odds, 
there are times when one can do better service to one's country by 
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dying for it than by living for it, and so I may possibly do more 
to check the rashness of my adversaries by mUidrawing from the 
oontest than by vainly resisting. 

Ely, JMncary4, 1879. 

. • • We go to London to-morrow, to Bedford Square. I have 
to attend a meeting of bishops and deans at Lambeth on Tuesday. 
I hardly know what it is about, but fancy that the bishops, as in 
the days of Simon of Gloucester, think of offering up the cathedrals 
as victims to the popular agitation (of which I see no symptom as 
against ourselves), and divert it from their own more invidious 
greatnesses. I am a good deal more afraid of the bishops than of 
the demagogues. Then we are going to have a great shindy in 
Convocation about the Athanasian Greed, and the Bishop of 
Gloucester promises a new translation of the Latin which is to 
make everybody comfortable, here and hereafter too, I believe. 
I fear he has set himself to make bricks without straw, and the 
High Church zealots vow to tear him and all of us in pieces if the 
bricks come to grief. • . . 

Charles Mebivale to his Witb. 

Gbxat Coluegs Stbbr, 

Fdmiary ag, 1873. 

As regards my theory, just you look at Homer, Book XXHI, 
line 200 or thereabouts, where you will see Achilles' grief at the 
death of his young friend magnified and compared with that of 
a father over his grown-up son. In other places he sings very 
prettily of the grief of Andromache for her husband (she married 
again, however) ; but the great climax of woe, the climax of the 
whole poem, is the despair of Priam at the death of his son. 
Homer is supposed to have been a good judge of human nature. 

But think of the Bible. There are numerous instances therein 
signalized of the sorrow of parents at the loss of children. I 
doubt whether there is goe^in which any great stress is laid on^^^ r . >- 
the sorrows of widowers and widows. Certainly our Lord's most )*-''' " ' 
eminent works of mercy were the raising of young men and 
women, not of husbands and wives. Is not the Mater Dolorosa 
the crowning type of human sorrow ? I don't think you can get 
over that. 

All well here. I had a long and very fruitless sitting yesterday, 
and am prepared for much such another to-day (I write in the 
morning as I may not have time later). I am afraid a clerical 
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pariiament is an impossibility without ministeis or opposition to 
keep parties together and make them act in concert. Here every 
one is as good as his neighbour, and some of us a good deal better. 

Ghables Hebivale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Ely, Aprils^, 1879. 

I have come home from a week in London^ engaged in Con- 
Tocation on the Athanasian Creed, from which I have returned 
in a bad humour ; not, I am afraid, on account of our defeat, of 
which I take little heed, never having expected much suocesSy 
but from my ovm failure to make any contribution to tiiie 
debate. I had got of course something to say and meant to 
say it, but the fit opportunity was anticipated, and seemed to 
drift away, and I let my natural indolence and shyness and 
fastidiousness, at feeling that I could not speak as well as 
others, prevail ; and remained, almost alone of men of any 
mark, silent throughout Altogether it was a curious experi- 
ence both of my own infirmities, and of the insuperable diffi* 
culty of getting a number of men to combine upon any one out 
of a number of courses of action proposed to them. I believe 
that a full half if not more even of our body were non-content 
virith the unfortunate document before us ; but when it appeared 
of oourse that every suggested modification had its own difficulties, 
they were too happy to subside into mere do-nothingness. The 
only result seems to be that every man makes his own reserva- 
tions, and almost all admit that they do so. 

Charles Merivale to his Sistsb-in-law, Hbs. J. £. Frbrb. 

ATHBiTAXint, April ^ (187^)- 

You shall have a line to say that I have just met the 
announcement of my dear mother's decease yesterday afternoon \ 
I stop here to lunch before going on by South-Westem train 
to Devonshire. Judith remains behind to take care of the house- 
hold, and at my earnest request not to risk her own health and 
strength by a rapid journey. . . . With this loss I feel as if 
I passed at once into the old and dying generation. We are 
now all more or less old together, but thank Heaven I feel 
that our affection grows warmer and stronger, and we seem 

1 Mrs. Merivale had aU but com- — the family home in whioh she had 
pleted the S6th year of her age when resided since the death of her hus- 
she died at Barton Place near Exeter band, John Herman MeriTale, in 1844. 
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more and more to live for one another, and more and more 
sufScient one to another. So may it be to the end. The 
young ones will grow up under God's Providence to take care 
of themselves and thank us for the care we have given them, 
as we thank and bless those under whom we have learnt all 
that is best we have to boast of. Love to dear Liss and the 
young ones with you. Love to yourself now and ever. 

Charles Mebivale to his Wife. 

Babioh Plaob, May i (1873). 

• . . We have a beautiful day here, with a burst of opening 
spring, and life, life, life everywhere except in that one room. 
How little Nature seems to care for one ! Well, I never cared 
much perhaps for Nature mysel£ . . . 

Charles Mbrivalb to his Sister-in-law, Mrs. J. £. Frbrs. 

Ely, June 98, 1873. 

. . . They have sent me a big packet of my old letters home 
from childhood onwards, which I have been looking over with 
mingled feelings. There seems to have been some good seed 
of virtue and ability in me, but how wasted and spoilt by 
flippancy and conceit! I fear I must have been rather odious 
to society in those days — perhaps I am so now. I seem, how- 
ever, to have had a certain dogged persistency of character, 
disagreeable enough in its manifestations, but useful in the 
end, which has carried me through life better than might have 
been expected 

Charles Merivale to his Daughter Mary Sophia. 

AraxKAXum, July z, 1873. 

Unworthy as I am I have seen the Shah. The members of 
Convocation were all invited to Westminster Abbey, where he 
was to present himself at 6 o'clock ; so most of us went, and 
were posted within the altar rails, where, after long delay, the 
Shah and his suite made their appearance. The dean and 
canons led the way, and the Westminster boys all standing in 
two rows. I saw uncle George, whose boys were there, but 
them I did not sea The dean then led the Shah all through 
the Abbey, up the altar steps, through the glass door at the 
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side into King Henry VUth's chapel, explaining as lie went 
along. Sir H. Bawlinaon interpreting. I followed the Shah 
quite close, and heard him talk sometimes in French sometimeB 
in Persian. He is really a handsome man, and looks more 
like a king than many. I particularly noticed the diamonds 
on his belt. Some people thought they were as big as half- 
crowns, but I was not so much dazzled as that. I found one 
of the suite staying behind and sitting down dead beat, so 
I sat down by him and talked to him in French, in which we 
got on about equally. However, this made me too late to dine 
with undo John, so I have been getting dinner here at the 
club and am now going to Norfolk Square. 

Chart.kb Msbiyalb to his Sistes Louisa. 

Ely, /u2y 13, 1873. 

• • , We are making some preparations for our Bissexoen- 
tenary commemoration in October. I give myself great credit 
for inventing the name, and pity the dean of a hundred years 
hence whose dilemma will be inextricable \ 

I have just been reading Mrs. Grote's autobiography. The 
account she gives of her illustrious husband is interesting. If 
he had had a little imagination and had fallen into better 
hands from his parents downwards his character would have 
been a very remarkable ona But with a cross, stupid father, 
and a Calvinistic mother absorbed in the speculations of her 
Huntingdonian ministers, and an education from sixteen in 
the counting-house, he could not but fall into the hands of the 
dry, bloodless fanatics who cultivated a base superstition in 
Queen's Square, Westminster. That he should have never 
contemplated any higher spiritual Being than that clayey idol 
Jeremy (Bentham) is not to the credit of the spiritual part 
of him — if he had any. 

I obsei-ve that the same day Mr. Gladstone got Grote's letter 
declining the peerage, he appeased his own literary yearnings 
by offering me the deanery. By-the-by, you will be pleased 
to see that at the end "of his life Grote arrived at just the same 
view about America, Ireland, the Ballot, and I suppose politics 
in general, that I reached thirty years ago. So long did it take 
him to unlearn the crude education of his youth. • , • 

^ The twelve hundredth anniyersary of the foundation of the monastery 
hy Queen Etheldi-eda. 
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Elt, July 91, 1873. 

I return the Saturday and PaU MaU^ together with the same 
subject treated in the Guardian. In the Saturday the writer 

is clearly , who chose to marry prematurely and has been 

hampered by it ever since, and smarts accordingly. Your Court 
seems about enough for the subject. I don't think the Edinburgh 
has made him more interesting. Trevelyan is of course Herman's. 
The rest of the number seems dull enough ; the Grote a mere 
article de sociSie, just the man as he was seen in the Pall Mall, 
not anatomized beneath his waistcoat. The real man would be 
a good psychological study enough. 

I like the idea of Sara Coleridge very much, it will suit you 
very well ; but don't slur over real points of interest, still less 

pervert them. R would make Pompey win the battle of 

Pharsalia if it would get him a ticket for Lady Vere de Yere's 
ball. I will make you a present of an anecdote of the old Coleridge 
for which I have no pecuniary use myself. I went up to him 
once with Hallam, and got hun deep into his metaphysics, but 
at last, on Hallam pressing him very close, he shut up and said^ 
* You will find it all there in my work on logic,' pointing to a big 
folio ledger in vellum on his shelves. When he died and the 
book was opened, it was found all blank \ 

It is meet and right that Herman should know experimentally 
something of the burdens on land. It has been wisely said that 
no man can understand human nature who has not been both 
a clergyman and a magistrate. So no man can understand 
political economy who has not been a landed proprietor. I had 
a house and estate for twenty years, and I believe the outgoings 
fully equalled the incomings from first to last Uncle Charles 
(Drury) went further, and used to say that he would willingly 
give up his rectory and glebe to be allowed to rent a house. 
Herman should go at once to Mr. Emery Stark or other house- 
agent. The whole world is on the move now, everybody covet- 
ing his neighbour's house, and only waiting to be put en rapport 
with one another by one of the philanthropical gentlemen who 
advertise for their accommodation. 

traceable historically) two volumes, 
quarto, of MSS. bound, entitled Tfu 
Hiatofy qf Logic, and Elementa qf Logic 
In Coleridge's letter to Allsop the 
work is mentioned as complete and 
ready for press. This assertion has 
been called an opium dream. But 
here is the book.' . . . 



^ Curiously enough, of ail the books 
Coleridge professed to have written, 
this work on Logic was the only one 
he actually did write. Cp. Mr. C. A. 
Ward's letter to the Athenaeum 
(July z, 1893), in which he says: 
* There have drifted to m6 by accident 
(though at each step in the descent 
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Elt, JiJyafi, 1873. 

I think I had better send you a cheque than wait for the 
opportunity of a £5 note. I wish I could do more ; but blood 
relations are one thing and duties to society another. I feel it as 
much my duty to contribute to some of the thousand applications 
that are made to me db extra as to wear a decent coat and trayel 
first class, at least in my own diocese. 

The article on Trevelyan seemed the best thing in the Edinbinrgh. 
I saw the FdU Mail on Wilberforce, heard it appreciated, and 
boldly claimed it as Herman's. This cry against the bishops is 
just the same as was raised by their candid Mends a hundred 
years ago in the case of the MeUiodists. If there is one thing on 
which they are determined, it is, I believe, not to repeat their 
blunder of that day. Methodism was the nec^sary reaction 
against formalism — ^ritualism is so against scepticism. No power 
on earth will put down ritualism as long as it is stimulated by the 
minimifidianism which thinks itself ill-used by the very effect 
which it has itself provoked. It is the laity, men and women, who 
are urging on the ritualist clergy, just as Wesley and his clergy 
were poked on by the laity in their day. The clergy as a rule are 
never the prime movers in the movements which are associated 
with them. 

Charles Merivale to William Bodham Donite. 

Ely, September 97, 1873. 

We got home some days ago, having seen a good many men and 
cities in the north. It is certainly a remarkably fine country if it 
were not for the coal. I should rather like to be an Englishman 
of the twentieth century, when the veins will have been exhausted 
and the country is green again. I sometimes fancy to myself a 
future confederation of the world, when England will be secured 
by a general guarantee as a storehouse of all the great works of art, 
and kept up like Rome for the benefit of travellers from New 
Zealand and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile let us enjoy the past, and particularly such editions 
of Tacitus as you may have prepared for us— for I suppose it is 
your Tacitus of which you speak as about to take flight for Ely. 

I am dreadfully exercised just now by preparing for the Bissex- 
centenary festival of our foundation, asking various great swells to 
join in it. We are already three in a bed, and confine our enter- 
tainments to the magnates of the diocese chiefly. Only think of 
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twelye hundred years ! The &ted term of the Soman Empire ! 
How very little Ely has done in comparison with Borne ! * 

Elt, NovtmbtT 13, 1873. 

I was just about to inquire about Tacitus after recovering from 
the fatigues of our festival. We had an amusing excitement, and 
seem to have given much satisfaction. If there had been a drop 
of rain the whole thing would have collapsed. 

You do not give a very good account of yourself but I hope you 
are on the mending tack, and urge you to relax from overwork. 
Indeed I am much inclined, seeing the impossibility of getting 
people to be temperate in reading and writing, to get up an agita* 
tion for total abstinence. Work is worse than drink, and even 
more fascinating. Come, take the pledge ; perhaps I may do the 
same when I have finished my present engagement I am in a 
curious fix about the abridged history I mentioned some time 
ago ^ . • . I shall like to have done a completf^ history from 
Romulus to Augustulus, though it will be a sketchy thing in one 
volume, and it is amusing enough to write ; but it will be mere 
downhill travelling. Your book will come in well as an aid. I 
have not had time to examine it. 

Ely, December 13, 1873. 

I am glad to see the SaJturday Review takes you up as in duty 
bound ~fnanu5 manum lavat Your critic is of course Hr. Davies. 
I know him by his anecdote of the one copy of Tacitus which I 
could find at Ludlow many years ago, when I was exploring the 
camp of Caractacus. Your book indeed seems very nicely done, 
but the approbation of ' Dean Merivale ' may seem suspicious. But 
what a curious thing it is that there should be a public to read 
suoh neat analyses of the great works of antiquity. It is very like 
the days of Florus and Eutropius over again. 

Marshal Bazaine's trial reads very like a bit of Roman history. 
He cannot do better now than open his veins in a bath. On the 
other hand nothing in history ancient or modem comes up to this 
Tichbome trial. There are the judge, the jury, and every one else 
telling Kenealy point blank that his case is absurd and his manner 
of conducting it suicidal. But he goes on just the same, and there 

' On this occasion the dean uttered and right relations of the two sexes, 

a saying which has been often depends everjrthing.' 

quoted since: 'God has set the world ' General Hiatoryq/' Rome. Longmans, 

on two pillars, money and matri- z875« 
mony, and on the right use of money, 
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does not seem to be any reason for, or much purpose o^ his erer 
bringing it to sn end. But we liye in a law-abiding land, which 
is a oomfort to all good men. I wonder what the Shah thought 
of it 

Ghables Mbbptalb to Ret. Db. Lowb^ 

Elt, FOmuay i5» 1874. 
I am very sensible of your kindness in making a friend of me 
and writing upon the subject of my great affliction \ Tou belong 
to an Oxford generation far junior to that which knew my brother 
and learnt to admire the high promise he there gave of future 
eminence, which I belieye he not unwillingly sacrificed to the 
prosecution of study in comparative retirement. He was philo- 
sopher enough to know where his own tastes lay and to follow 
their bent, and I trust he had on the whole as large an enjoyment 
of life as often falls to human lot. His last word was Adswrn^ 
and I believe such had been his sentiment for many years. 
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Chables Mbbivalb to his SisTBB-nr-ijLW, Mbs. J. E. Fbbbb. 

IVetdoy (no dAte). 

I have had a day in the Jerusalem Chamber and made my Latin 
speech, saying it off by heart and quite perfect, though I broke 
down in trying to rehearse it to Judith yesterday, and much 
disturbed poor Sophy's equanimity. After all, the archbishop 
and archdeacon read their speeches, just like the sly pilgrim 
who boiled his peas. 

Chablbs Mbbivalb to Rev. Db. Lowb. 

... I really do not remember what was the exact purport of 
the forms at Institution. I was content to suppose they were the 
same as at Institution to a benefice, and never imagined that as 
dean I was relieved from canonical subjection to the Diocesan. 

For myself I have little jealousy of bishops. I have no doubt 
that in the early times the bishop had as much power or mors 
over his cathedral as over any parish church. Cathedrals Were 
founded by the bishops, and were their own church to all intents 

^ Bev. Edward G Lowe, Provost ' Hennan Merivale died on Feb* 
of DeoBtone, had been recently ruary 8, x874« 
appointed to a canoniy at Ely. 
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and purposes. When at a later time it became usual to turn 
a convent into a cathedral, appropriating it to episcopal use, there 
arose, I can suppose, a conflict of rights. The abbot or prior and 
his monks might claim their own rights, and the bishop his, and 
the two might not be quite in harmony. In the very common 
absence of bishops from their cathedrals the alleged rights of the 
capitular or conventual body would prevail, and those of the 
bishop would be shunted out of the way. In our own cathedral 
I cannot but suppose that the bishop, taking the place of the abbot, 
would retain all abbatical rights as well as episcopal. There 
ought to have been no conflict here at aU. But the bishop having 
so constantly taken himself off to court and elsewhere, the prior 
and monks learnt to encroach upon him, and they and their 
successors set up a sort of quasi-independence of him, to which, 
according to my theory, they had no right whatever. Whatever 
be the Vxuo of the matter, this I think is the rationale of it ; but 
this is of less importance than the real practical sense of the thing ; 
and though I know and respect the view so often urged by chap- 
ters that it is good there should be an independent power midway 
between bishops ahd parish priests, yet I come to the conclusion 
that this is not to be set against the great inconvenience and 
injustice of ousting the bishop from the chief place in his diocese. 

Furthermore I am quite convinced that the sense of the public 
is with the bishops in this matter ; and I have more than once 
counselled my brethren, when asked about it, by no means to get 
into open conflict with the bishop thereupon. For depend upon 
it, opinion would be against them. . . . 

I did not hesitate to say in Convocation that, accepting as I did 
the present policy of the archbishop's Regulation Bill, I did not 
wish to except the cathedrals from it. One-half the members of 
our House of Convocation and I thought it would be monstrous 
for a house so composed to support the Bill for the clergy gener- 
ally and exempt ourselves from its operation. The sentiment 
I may say of our House on the Bill, both principle and details, 
was very nearly divided, and is unfairly represented in the news- 
papers. I should be sorry that the Lower House of Convocation 
should be thought to be entiraly opposed to what the House of 
Lords did, with more or less criticism, almost unanimously accept, 
L e. the policy of legislation at this present crisia 

We shall meet for audit on Monday 15th (a p.m.) formally, as 
required ; but will then adjourn till Tuesday for actual business. 
You could not come here in the morning, and perhaps not til} 
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eyening. We shall dine here priyately that evening to lubricate 
affairs. Dinner before audit was one of the wisest institutions of 
our ancestors. 

Ifoya? (1874). 

Since I ^Tote to you I have had a remonstrance from Selwyn 
against the arrangement I had proposed for the audit. He says 
that in the case of the fourteenth (statute day) falling on Sunday, 
and business having to be put off to the Monday (as by recent 
act), it has been usual to meet for the lesser dinner on the Satur- 
day and open the chapter for business at 11 a.il on Monday. 
The meeting for the lesser dinner is of course not obligatory, but 
I think our forefathers did wisely in lubricating their affairs before- 
hand. In former days also it was impossible to get to Ely so 
early on the chapter morning, and the excellent men of that day 
came accordingly over-night. The 'shoulder of mutton* was, as 
I apprehend, the supper, and taken cold. 

['Shoulder of Mutton' was a great institution at Ely. Twice 
a year, before the grand audit, the canons and their wives dined 
together at the deanery, on which occasion M the ladies were 
treated as visitors, and while the dean took his place at one end of 
the table his wife yielded her's to the chapter clerk, who dispensed 
the stewed eels and roast shoulder, which always formed the 
principal dishes— a reminiscence no doubt of the time when rents 
were paid in kind and eels were plentiful in the Fen rivera Oanon 
Selwyn, who was a great authority on the old customs, never 
allowed the slightest deviation from established usage, nor failed to 
revive the old jokes about 'cold shoulder,' &c., &c., with freeh 
enjoyment each year. 'Black Teapots' followed next morning, 
i.e. breakfast, also at the deanery, at which every person was 
served with a small black pot in which to make his own tea 
according to his own taste, the vergers carrying round kettles of 
boiling water to fill them up. Tradition said that this was the 
invention of a certain bachelor dean who found the whims and 
fancies of his eight canons more than he could cope with.] 

Charles Mebtvale to his Sistbb-ik-law, Mbs. J. E. Fbsre. 

AxsnrAXUX, 7«^8, 1874. 

I have come up for a day at Convocation and slept perhaps 
a last sleep at Bedford Square. But I remember my despair at 
the thought that we were about to lose the old hoiise just twenty 
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years ago, and I will not altogether give it up now. But as one 
gets old I cannot but feel how little one cares for places, with all 
their deep and lasting interest, in comparison with persons ; and 
as long as I have those who have made the old house most 
peculiarly dear to me, how little it matters where I pass my 
remaining days with them I 



Charles Hebivals to his Sister Loxtisa. 

£lt, Jvty 10, 1874. 

. . . From to-day's report I judge that it is intended to talk 
the (Public Worship) Bill out, though from the great majorities 
against adjournment I infer that three-fourths of the House are 
willing to pass it. I fear we shall never have such a chance 
again. This House of Commons is willing to pass measures for 
the good of the Church ; perhaps no future one will be so. The 
Lower House of Convocation is ' mad ' to set itself so directly 
against the intelligent lay opinion of the House of Lords. I told 
it so in a few plain words this week ; and, as the Turkish proverb 
says, ' He that would speak the truth should have one foot in the 
stirrup,' thereupon took train and came home, and feel as if 
I were very likely not to attend Convocation again. 

Ely, Ju/y 16, 1874. 

... I have not yet seen the report of yesterday *s debate. 
Gladstone's action is as usual revolutionary. He never will be 
content with half measures, and such are all the Church is in 
a condition to bear. If the Establishment were really national 
and secure, then by all means let us have an heroic reconstruction 
of it. I never loved the Act of Uniformity, and would willingly 
see it amended and relaxed. But our insecure tenure of Estab- 
lishment is not such as to bear thi& Any complete reform must 
go upon the basis of the Church being a mere denomination. The 
best we can do to assuage our wounds is by palliatives such as the 
Bishops' Bill seems to me to supply. If we go to the logic of 
the thing, as Gladstone insists on doing, we are done for. But 
people won't see this, and his logic will carry immense influence 
with the short-sighted clergy and laity too ; and with his know- 
ledge of the subject and real enthusiasm about it, he will be, I fear, 
too many for a mere tactician like Disraeli It only remains to 
be seen whether the brute majority in the Commons^ which is 
evidently very strong, will overpower him* • • • 
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Ghables Hebivale to William Bodhah Donhe^ 

Ely, JuZy 19, 1874. 

Accept these my felicitations on your near release fix>m harness. 
Perhaps I could not express them better than in my version of 
Homer's Iliad \ I hope that when you have really snapped your 
halter you will take an early opportunity of scudding over the fens 
and bathing your glossy sides in the Gam at Ely. The kind of 
servitude which the Lord Chancellor seems to mean to impose 
upon his examiner would certainly not suit you ; nor, I should 
think, would he easily find a man of the requisite taste and 
sense and breeding to combine the literary duty with the menial 
service he contemplates. The curates who do the funerals at the 
great cemeteries always go mad ; and he must be a devoted curate 
indeed who will sit out a burlesque, or perhaps two or three, 
every night of the season. And think of the dignity of a pension 
combined vdth the oUum of going to the play, just as seldom as 
you like. You will of course have a free pass and attend on 
melting days, like the retired Chancellor. 

What a wondrous fiasco this of Gladstone's!' That a man 
who has been Prime Minister should make two such blunders 
within six months! For myself I am quite frightened at the 
gush which the troubles of the Church have excited in the breasts 
of a faithless generation. I am afraid they will put their foot on 
the malignants only too heavily. 

Ghables Mebtvale to his Sisteb Louisa. 

Ely, July aa, 1874. 

The question of the endowed schools seems to admit of a cloud 
of mystification. The plan of the government is ably defended 

1 On his retirement from the office of Examiner of Plays. 

' < Nor long in his bright chamber did gallant Paris stay : 

Lo ! through the streets in brazen arms he makes what speed he may. 

And as the stall-bred jennet at manger barley fed, 

His halter snapped, the ohampain smites prancing with tilted head; 

Wont in the' abounding river his glossy limbs to lave, 

While all the honours of his crest about his shoulders wave; 

Exulting in his beauty he scuds on nimble knee, 

Where graze the mares In pastures sweet, with whom he loves to be ; 

80 Paris, son of Priam, from Ilion's topmost height 

Sped like the bright sun gloriously flaunting in armour bright.' 

lUad, Book VI, 11. 404-13. 

* The failure of his opposition to the Public Worship Begulation Act, and 
of his bid for a renewal of confidence at the General Election in February 
by proposing to abolish the Income Tax. 
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in 8ome of the papers, but I do not profess exactly to understand 
the rights of it. The Commission seems to have gone on the 
principle (exceeding as I am told the real intent of the late Act) 
that all educational endowments are simply national property, 
without regard to founders' intentions at all. Founders' inten- 
tions are often very foolish, and often impolitic and inexpedient, 
and I am for seizing upon any individual case of glaring hardship 
or of malversation for upsetting them ; but the broad principle is 
simply revolutionary. I think it is a revolution to throw open to 
all sects, &c., the special endowments of what has been and still 
is nominally the national Church. But what I hate most is the 
truly Liberal spirit of glorifying the principle of majorities while 
the majority is on their side, and discarding it when it is against 
them. Why in the world should not a majority of the House 
now reverse the polling of the majority in the last Parliament ? 
This is just the way with the Liberals in France, who cannot 
submit to the rule of numbers, but are always ready to appeal to 
force. What is expedient for the government to do is another 
question. They have conceded a good deal and may concede 
more, perhaps altogether. 

What a revolutionary temper Gladstone's Irish Church policy 
has excited! Such claims as those now made would not have 
been dreamt of ten years ago. But I think a new phase of 
interest is coming to the front. I expect a theological session 
next year such as has not been since 1640. Such men as Lowe 
and Forster will find theological politics immensely fascinating 
when they once begin upon them. 

Our Conference begins badly. 

Ely, July 24, 1874. 

We have just got our Conference over, and the clergy who 
came to curse the Bill ended with blessing it, on finding the laity 
unanimously in its favour. The conversion has been unequalled 
since Charlemagne baptized the Saxons. 

But this was of less interest to me than the appeal I had to 
^ make to the diocese to restore the cathedral. I skilfully took 

advantage of the last amendment of the Bill in the Lords, which 
declares that the cathedral is the parish church of the diocese — 
said that I fully expected and should welcome the criticisms of 
any three of my numerous parishioners. In return for which 
^^ I called upon them to build their parish church. A page in the 

^ew (Quarterly gave me a statement of the sums expended in other 

x 
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cathednlflL I asked for only twelye thousand pounds to restore 
the hmtem and octagon and some other mattera^ but the 
people went in enthusiasticaUy for rebuilding the &llen tran- 
sept, at an unknown expense^ and we are to call for estimates 
at oncei 

I do not myself believe in this work being accomplished ; but 
there seems every reason to expect that some very large under- 
takings will be set on foot, and I shall probably have the chief 
part in directing them, an occupation for the rest of my life. It 
will be curious if I really become the author of a great historic 
monument, I who began in my earliest years to devise ingenious 
structures in wooden bricks, and have delighted in bricks and 
mortar whenever I have had an opportunity since. 

But alas! I never take an interest in anything now but it 
brings back Herman to my mind. I never half realized how 
much I unconsciously referred everything to him, what he would 
say, and what he would think of it. 

[The dean was a good deal occupied from this time with restora- 
tion worka The idea of rebuilding the western transept proved 
too costly, as he anticipated, and had to be abandoned ; but the 
decoration of the lantern was completed, with the help of Mr. 
Gambier Parry and other friends, and various necessary works, 
such as paving the aisles, strengthening the great tower, reloading 
the roof, &c., &c., were carried out. 

He also took great interest in a scheme for the enlargement and 
development of the Ely Grammar School, under the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 'You Canons who come here for two or three 
months,' he wrote to Dr. Lowe, ' may look for a place of repose and 
idyllic retirement ; but to me, who am here all the year round, 
a little more movement would not be unacceptable, and I should 
be very willing to sacrifice something of the Arcadian character of 
the place for the buzz and stir of a lot of boys and masters. I still 
feel equal to cope with the situation, though, as you see, the poor 
Dean of Eipon has already found a Deanery too much for him, and 
reverts to the otium sine dignitate of his country living.'] 

East Tested, August 14, 1874. 

Only think of my finding the Palaeologi at last We have had 
a call from a Mrs. Palaeologus, who upon inquiry turns out to be 
the widow of a genuine descendant of the last of the emperors. 
The man was a surgeon in the army. He leaves one or two little 
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Palaeologi to perpetuate the race. What is more, this lady is 
doubly connected with two branches of connexions of ours, i. e. 
the Frerea My father used to mention the reputed fact thai 
the last scions of the two imperial houses, the Gourtenays and 
Palaeologi, were now to be found, one in Devon and the other in 
Cornwall, and it is known that these latter did inhabit a certain 
parish in Cornwall, where their monuments may be seen. 

I haye always cherished a vague recollection of having once 
remarked the name in the East India Begister, but thought 
I must have seen a vision. However, I am now informed that 
the actual head of the fEunily is a lawyer of repute at Calcutta — 
l^icholas Palaeologus— and he has two sons now at Bughy (what 
a come down !). It is added that when Otho was chass6'^ from 
Greece inquiry was made for the descendants of old Constantino, 
but somehow Prince Qeorge of Denmark stepped in and assumed 
the purple. The &mily have been Cornish fishermen these four 
hundred years. 

Lord Selborne has found the military treasure of the Emperor 
Carausius on his estate, about fifty thousand coins, which I 
suppose I shall see and hear about when we dine there next week. 
These are great events for an historian like me. 

SoiTTHSSA, September 4, 1874. 

Tour letter just come in finds us arrived last night. . • . We 
spent two days at Winchester with the M 'Dougalls ^ and halted 
on our way here yesterday to lunch with the Jenkins — canon and 
wife, nie Hobhouse— at Botley. There I found Philip Trench, 
younger brother of the archbishop, whom I left some fifty years 
ago at Haileybury, now long since returned from India, an idle 
widower with a family, occupying the identical house where 
I found his brother the archbishop writing his miracles and 
parables when he was curate of the parish. 

The foolisheet thing Plato ever said was that States would do 
well if only kings were philosophers and philosophers were kings. 
I say to Stanley these are just the men who make revolutions, and 
if he were archbishop his philosophy would upset the Church in 
a fortnight. The doctrinaires wonder at the little wisdom by 
which the world is governed. Precisely so — if it were governed 
by greater wisdom it would be ruined. 

1 Bishop M<^Dougall, for a short time Canon of Ely, and afterwards Canon 
of Winch«Mter. 

X 2 
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Chables Hsbivalb to the Master of Tbinitt. 

Elt, Oetodera, 1874. 

There is always a quarrel between the complete and the 
picturesqua For myself I believe I go in more for the complete ; 
but this in the abstract 

I wish you would come down and see what Gkmibier Parry has 
already done for us. He has made a beautiful dome, and decorated 
the tracery of the windows with great effect With what is called 
enamelling he has toned down the rawness of the windows, and 
reduced them to yery fair harmony with the general design. He 
is preparing a series of angels, neither few nor far between, for the 
openings of the dark stage under the windows, which he insists 
on closing with panels, much to Selwyn's disgust ; but I can see 
now how absolutely necessary they are to the general effect. 
These angelic panels will be fixed in the course of the present year. 
The repair of the pockets^ or groinings of the dome, has been tedious 
and expensive. This is now done, and Pashler is grounding them 
in colour. The ground will be a dusky green. I only hope the 
tone will not be too deep. Parry swears not It is meant to 
harmonize with the tone of the nave ceiling, where by-the-by 
Parry and Lestrange's work now agree extremely well, except 
that some of Lestrange's darker colours have turned rather black 
from the gas, say some, from too economical colours, say others. 
Our decoration of the lantern was undertaken on the strength 
of £1,000 from the old Duke of Bedford, £200 from Dunn 
Gardiner, and a few small sums, and this work may be kept 
independent of the greater things in prospect The charge will 
no doubt exceed considerably what we have in hand. 

Chables Mesivale to William Bodham Donke. 

Ely, OcMm 17, 1874. 

I conclude that your act of abdication is by this time complete, 
but whether you are cultivating cabbages on your rural Salona 
like Diocletian, or lingering about your old august abodes like 
Ludwig of Bavaria, is what I want to know. Perhaps you still 
have a hankering after 'boiling days,' and do not care to tear 
yourself away altogether from the smell of the lamp& But how 
are you ? and what do you do with yourself ? I once proposed 
a club of historians retired from business. There was a pretty lot 
of us a few years ago in London. For myself, however, I am 
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likely to take up the business again in a small way — like an old 
wheelwright I once fell in with trundling a carriage wheel along 
the road, who gave me the history of his life and the magnificent 
works he had executed ; ' but I only make small wheels now.' 
My small wheel is to be a popular Eoman History, its only merit 
being its completeness from Bomulus to Augustulus; at least 
I have done it up to Constantino, and now only have to consider 
what space I have left for the last century, which I believe must 
be confined to the limits of the city. It is poor work, but *' my 
visions flit less palpably before me,' and 'what is writ is writ,' 
and may as well be published. But I have hardly yet come to 
terms with Longman, and don't venture to advertise. 

Now what better have you to say for yourself? I look to your 
leisure for something perdurable. Tell me about yourself and 
daughters. 

Ely (1874). 

I fear I shall hardly get to the printers yet for some time. 
Your kind offer is obliging as usual. I shall hardly prevail upon 
myself to put you to the trouble. The type will be small and 
disagreeable, and not much room or opportunity for revision. 
The tree must lie as it falls, and will be hardly worth any extra 
polishing. But I shall be glad to gather up my sheaves and make 
one bundle of my Boman History. I wish — how many things 
I wish I had done at the beginning I 

Charles Mebivale to the Master of Trikity. 

Ely, Navember 7, 1874 (?). 

Many thanks for your communication. We will look out for 
you on Wednesday. I cannot understand the theory that the 
north-west transept was never built, unless on the principle 
asserted by Dr. Pusey that God created fossils to puzzle believers. 
Bacon assures me that the foundations have been found, but that 
may or may not be ; but the elaborate mouldings of the broken 
arches, the mark of the gable, and the comparative modern filling 
in of the great north archway of the tower, speak to me trumpet- 
tongued for the wing having been carried at least a considerable 
way northward. I do not certainly expect that the bishop and 
his laymen will make much of their move ; I must work for 
them, as far as writing letters, but I tell them that the chapter 
must finish their present work somehow before they give any 
further help. 
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I thought the temperance meeting yery absurd. Theie' 

the usual amount of alarming statistics, and Mr. M diyersified 

the smoothness of the current of slipslop talk by maintaining 
the all-sufficiency of baptismal grace. If I had made a speech I 
must have asked what they meant to do when they had got their 
association, which I think would have been fatal to the whole 

bubble. So I left it to Dr. to meander off into sewerage, in 

which he was very strong. 

Chables HsRiyALE TO Bight Hok. A. J. B. Bebesfobd 

Hope. 

Ely, Nontmber9gf 1874- 

Hany thanks for your book ', very interesting and clever, besides 
being complimentary to us at Ely. 

I think your arguments let in water at many seams. Not to 
argue on details but to take a broader view. Is not this ritualism an 
attempt to revive the system of minute, firivolous, and therefore 
irritating, observance under which the Bomish Church broke down 
among us, and which the sounder sense of manlier generations has 
repudiated more and more ever since? I believe that such a 
system fosters a triviality of mind, weakening and emasculating. 
It lowers men to women and women to worms. I saw a poor 
female creature yesterday grovelling on our floor, and felt our 
common nature humiliated thereby. To return to such a system 
would be a step back towards barbarism. It is an appetite that is 
ever growing. Allow two lights on the table, and your devotees 
will immediately call for seven. 

Meanwhile society is beginning to clench its lips and grind its 
teeth, and I cannot but apprehend some indignant outburst — the 
immediate cause of which may be very inadequate — ^which will do 
more than break our glass and smash our alabaster. If the things 
you plead for can be shown to be within the letter of the rubric, 
and the lawyers decide that 300 years' disuse is no bar to their 
revival, be it so. I shall accept them loyally ; though some of 
them, such as the vestments and eastward position, seem to me 
to encourage a false and pernicious dogma, all very well for 
transubstantialists and consubtantialists, but not for us. But I 
must strongly deprecate any firesh legislation to make them l^fal 
if they are not so already. I believe that such a step would cause 
a reformation with a vengeance. 

I fear the reaction is already setting in as regards cathedrals. 
Tour people can't make up their minds to go forward with 

^ Worthip in Iht Church (^England, London, 1874. 
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St. Paul's. The Manchester scheme, I fear, is given up. Our 
restoration here hangs fire. The aesthetic bow has been too 
much bent apparently. 

Chables Mebiyale to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 

Ely, -4prfl3, 1875. 

. . . You seem, like Judith, to have succumbed completely to 
the influences of the season. Some day or other there must be 
a change of weather, and you will both pick up again. For 
myself I have quite overcome the enemy and am ready, and shall 
be proud, to nurse you both. How nice it is to nurse one another ^ 
in our old age instead of eating one another, as we should do in 
New Zealand. 

Ely, ApiUQSy 1875. 

I think Judith has sent you a line announcing poor dear 
Selwyn's death, which we had been hourly expecting to hear of 
for some days. ... It is the loss of another of our oldest and 
most cherished friendships. It is only left to us few to love each 
other more dearly, if possible, than ever. . . . We are now full 
of anxiety as to Selwyn's successor, who is to be our next neigh- 
bour as well as member of the chapter. I fear the sort of man 
we have lost is hardly to be found now — a consummate scholar, 
a sound divine, pious and earnest, a real gentleman, and also 
a man of the world. There was hardly a subject of ordinary 
interest on which his judgment was not sure to be sensible and 
intelligent. . . • 

Charles Merfvale to his Sister Louisa. 

Ely, Nooembtr 33, 1875 (?). 

Tour article has been received and read, and judged a very 
neat one. It amused you in writing and brought you money, 
and these are the two motives from which the family generally 
write. But in order to interest people and make an impression 
upon them one must write with a purpose — one must imagine 
one's audience before one, and put oneself en rapport with them. 
Some writers do this by instinct, some of set purpose ; and in 
either case, if they have the power of sympathy in them^ they 
leave their mark on people's minds. But the Merivales have 
never sought to do this, and have perhaps little instinctive 
sympathy with the ways and interests of the outer world. I am 
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Bure I wrote my history simply for my own amusement, with 
hardly a thought whether anybody would read it. I think 
Herman is still less sympathetic than I am, and that is why 
his extraordinary powers have been so thrown away. I much 
doubt but that you will do likewise. However, as long as your 
writings amuse you and bring money, the rest may take care 
of itself. 

Meanwhile I beg to say that I have read a good deal of your 
Annual Register of last year, and I very much doubt if half a dozen 
other people have done the same —much to their loss — but how 
can one expect them ? Your chronicle is neither newspaper nor 
history, but comes just between the two, when people have just 
read their news and are not yet ready for history. But as I said, 
what's the odds so long as you are paid for amusing yourself? 

Charles Merfvale to Bev. Dr. Lowe. 

£lt, dfarch 7, 1876. 

As to the Burial Question, I have neither signed nor spoken on 
either side. The times are not yet ripe for my view, which is the 
recognition of Presbyterian orders. I am myself prepared for this 
on principle as well as on policy ; but if it were otherwise, I 
would make almost any sacrifices for the sake of an establishment, 
which I think essential to preserve the idea of religion and 
a sense of spiritual responsibility in the minds of the great mass 
of the careless, but not despeitite, around us. I would sooner 
have a Mahomedan establishment than none at all. I believe that 
the establishment of the Boman paganism assisted very much in 
preparing the soil for Christianity. 

But from the heights of Ely I look over the heads of my 
contemporaries. 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Ely, March as, 1876. 

. . . The Saturday Review reminds me that seven years Ago 
I reviewed Gladstone's then last work on Homer — the last article 
I had done for it — and asks me to do his new volume ; which 
I have accordingly done, but slightly enough. His discoveries, if 
such they are, seem to me to cut his own throat. 

How infinitely amusing this row about king and emperor is. 
Happy is the country which has nothing worse to trouble itself 
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about. The Joke is that originally king meant a despot, and 
emperor a constitutional ruler. I would call the queen 'Para- 
mount ' of India. 

Chables Meriyale to Mbs. J. E. Fbebe. 

DeNSTONE, UTrOZETBB, 

May i6y 1876. 

You will be glad to hear from us at the hext step in our 
wanderings. We have at least two other places still in yiew 
before we get home at the end of next week. I think Judith was 
well pleased with the little glimpse we got of London, irradiated 
on Sunday by the pleasure of worshipping in the Abbey along 
with the prince and princess, who came to return thanks, with the 
dean to preach to them. The sermon was mostly about the 
wanderings of Ulysses, and the fidelity of his wife, and particularly 
of his dog. The princess of course stood for the one, and the 
English people in general, or perhaps the dean himself in 
particular, for the other \ 

Charles Meriyale to Willl^m Bodham Donne. 

Ely, July 24, 1876. 

I am glad you haye found your way to Whitby, a place eyery 
one ought to be acquainted with : and there is a great deal in the 
country round worth rambling oyer, both far and near. The 
lower town across the riyer, with its back against the hill, realizes 
old Eome yery much to my mind with its zigzag streets and payed 
ascents. If you go far afield you will find Mulgraye superb. 
Eobin Hood's bay is, I think, a mistake ; a certain dell near Egton 
charming for picnica But your ladies will be sufficiently amused 
with the jet shops in the town. 

I deyoured Macaulay*s Journals of course, and haye seldom met 
with a more fascinating book. I quite share the incredulity you 
suggest as to many of the portentous feats mentioned in it ; but 
there is enough left to make out the hero to haye been a maryel 
of digestiye power as well as acquisitiye. These, combined with 
the reproductiye energy, made no doubt altogether such a man as 
comes once at most in a century. No doubt he must haye paid 
for it by some great deficiencies. He seems to haye come into 
the world totally deyoid both of the sexual and of the spiritual 

^ Thanksgiying Service in Westminster Abbey on the Prince of Wales 
retam from India. 
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feelings^ with all the interests therewith connected. Nor could 
he have had much of the sense of friendship and sympathetic 
communion between man and man. Ellis is the only man 
towards whom he seems to have had the least attraction. This 
intense application to polishing up his writings is quite new to me^ 
and it accounts for the uniformity and mannerism of his style. 
I like his J(Mmdl in this respect much better than his history, 
and I am inclined to like young Trevelyan's style better than 
either. I am glad to see that Gladstone in his article in the 
()^Tterly allows his gross unfedmessy though he hardly makes 
enough of it. 

Ely, Dsesmfter z, 1876. 

Your kindly recognition of my latter labours is, I assure you, 
very gratifying. I have kept out of sight of criticisms, if diere 
have been any, of the little book \ which I do not expect to take 
much ; and I feel, indeed, rather ashamed of such repetUa cramibe. 
Yet I have been induced to set about another brochure somewhat 
akin to it, viz. a monograph of St Paul at Bome, which, I expect, 
will be more about Bome than about the Apostle. The S.P.C.K. 
have an ambitious idea of raising the tone of their goody publica- 
tions, and they apply to me for this accordingly. But whether 
I shall produce the kind of thing to suit them in their most 
enlightened and liberal mood remains to be seen. 

I am glad to have a fair account of an aged contemporary. For 
myself, I have been wonderfully well this year, and have really 
nothing to complain of, except, what I don't complain of, increas- 
ing disinclination to do anything. Had I been wise enough to 
scout prudential considerations in my youth, and so get over the 
cares of a family by this time, I should have little, perhaps too 
little, cause for anxiety. . • • 

No. I am pro-Turk. All that we can say against them the 
Irish have said, and still say, against us ; and I don't want to set 
a precedent for a European Conference to extort home rule for 
Ireland, and the occupation of Ulster by the Bussians, and Dublin 
by the Americans. 

Ely, March 6, 1877. 

Thank you for your scrap of family history. I must repay 
it by sending you the chart I drew up for my children two years 
ago on the occurrence of our silver wedding. 

My private belief is that the Merivales are properly Mervilles, 

^ The Soman Triumvirates (Epochs of Ancient History). Longmans, 1876. 
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and came over with the Conqueror from one or more places of 
that name on the coast of Normandy. They spread and rami- 
fied in England under the metonym which they now bear (the 
French vUXe becoming naturally vaU in this country and lan- 
guage), which is found in yarious places north and south. The 
name is found, with slight difference of spelling and with various 
coats of armour, in the old heraldry books. But all we can trace 
of our own branch is a descent of three hundred years of yeomen, 
with an estate of a hundred (more or less) acres in Northampton- 
shire. Hy own great-grandfather took to learning, as a pupil of 
Doddridge, for the Presbyterian ministry ; settled in Devonshire, 
married a well-dowered daughter of the congregation, and brought 
up his son as a gentleman — a level which we laboriously strive 
to maintain. 



Ghakles Mjsbivale to the Masteb of Tbikity. 

Ely, March Q, 1877. 

I saw some review of a translation or paraphrase of the 
Agamemnon the other day, and thought it seemed highly com- 
mendable ; but I did not notice the authorship, or if I did it did 
not bring our Edward ^ before my eyes. I never thought he was 
guilty of verse. 

As to Schliemann, I am much bewildered. The notices I see 
in the papers are very loose and disjointed: I cannot get, for 
instance, at the positive fact yes or no, whether these golden 
arms and armour are found in conjunction with stone imple- 
ments. If they are so, it would seem that stone arrows, &c., 
are by no means indicative of the high pre-historic antiquity 
claimed for them. But it would be very strange that there 
should be no mention of such things in Homer. Iron may 
have been there and perished, but certainly iron was a later 
invention. On the whole, I should rather gather that the 
Homeric heroes were in much the same state of one-sided 
civilization as the Aztecs at the time of the Spanish conquest.- 
The Dorians came down upon them much as the Spaniards came 
down upon the Mexicans, gave them iron, letters, and a rather 
milder superstition, and did not improve them quite so entirely 
off the face of the earth. Tou remember Yenables' criterion of 
civilization — do you suppose Agamemnon out his toe-nails with 
a golden dagger? 

^ Edward Fitzgerald. 
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I think the Heads of Houses will be protected for a long time 
yet, like the snails, by the houses they inhabit. The Fellows 
can hardly appoint one of their number annually to occupy the 
Lodge \ 



Ghables Mebiyale to William Bodham Donke. 

Ely (1877). 

I come to town next week for Convocation, and shall hope 
to see you. Will Yalentia be still with you? The ladies are 
marrying off rapidly just now, to judge from the Times. The 
straits of Hymen are rather hard to thread, between the Scylla 
of Lent on the one hand, and the Charybdis of May-month on 
the other. 

I think I must go incog, to Eichard Illy which I have not 
seen since Edmund Eean played it before Queen Caroline in 
1822. I am told the actors now give up Kichard*s hump 
altogether. My theory is that Shakespeare meant to represent 
the effect of personal deformity in making an unmitigated villain. 
There seems no other adequate motive for such a series of reckless 
murderings, at least, not for making an acting play of them. 

Ely, September 99, 1877. 

I have been goose enough to write another little book, which 
comes out appropriately on this Michaelmas Day'. I must send 
you a copy, as is my wont. 

How are you? and what have you been doing this summer? 
We were six weeks in Northumbria and the adjacent parts, and 
I hope derived some benefit from bracing airs, but had little 
enjoyment at the time. I hope you have good accounts of 
Yalentia and her house. I am far behind you in such matters, 
but have a son who seems likely to wed at no distant day. 
I heard a good story of some people whose daughter wanted 
to marry some one they did not much like. They were fer 
too discreet to oppose it ; on the contrary, they fell in with the 
views of the lovers cordially, saying, * Oh, certainly, and we will all 
go abroad and travel together for a time and you shall marry 
when we come back.' So they went joyfully; but by the end 

» One of the Trinity tutors had their own President, following the 

written a pamphlet, in which he analogy of the Yioe-Chancellor. 

proposed to abolish the office of Head * St, Paid at Bmm (The Heathen 

throughout the University, the Fel- World and St. Paul). aP.C.K., 1877. 
lows of each college in future to elect 
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of the tour the young ones were thoi'oughly sick of one another 
and both cried off. 

I am under the harrows of Episcopal Visitation. It is all con- 
fession and no absolution. Think of W. Longman leaving two 
hundred thousand pounds— half of it your money and mine ! 



Charles Mebiyale to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 

Ely, Odfi^ivr 11, 1877. 

Here am I laid up for once with what may be a lingering 
ailment. ... I am well enough in all other ways, but not in 
the highest spirits, nor quite on the alert to accept your chal- 
lenge to a discussion of the Burial Question. I would only 
observe, first, that no mischief has arisen from allowing all manner 
of sects to bury side by side in cemeteries. There has been no 
scandal created by irreligious meetings or by extravagant cere- 
monies. The Eomanists, I believe, never use them at all, nor 
would they condescend to bury in our churchyards if we asked 
them. Practically I expect really no harm, but possibly some 
good, from letting Dissenters come if they like, ministers and all, 
and make common use of the national burying-grounds. For, 
secondly, national they actually are. Ours is only nominally a 
the national Church. We cling to a name which we can only hold 
by sufferance, and by not flaunting it too violently in the face of 
the nation at large. In fact it seems to me that those who hold 
by the exclusive character of our Church, its ordinances and its 
ministry, ought logically to relinquish their illogical position as 
a quasi-national establishment. I do not hold that our services > 
or our ministerial functions are essential, however much I prefer 
them on many groimds to any others. Our Church, as consti- 
tuted by the Reformers, does not hold the dogma of the Apostolic 
succession — I mean from Cranmer down to Hooker — but dis- 
tinctly admitted the validity of other orders than our own. ^ 
I am sorry to see how much this fisict is ignored at the present 
day. 

The recent demonstration of the press on the subject of the 
Burials Bill is really a national lay protest against our sacerdotal 
encroachments. It seems to me more and more evident that the 
whole bulk of lay feeling is against the clerical pretensions on 
which so much is so valiantly said in these days. You will say 
that the laity don't understand these matters, except a few more 
than usually enlightened. I reply, if so, what greater condemna- 
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tion can there be of our Church as an instrument for teaching 
essential truth than this, that after having had it all its own way 
for three hundred years, it should haye left ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of its flock decidedly at variance with it upon the 
actual terms of its commission. I doubt more and more whether 
the differences of opinion among religious people can be skinned 
over by any pretended uniformity much longer. We must split 
up into sections, and then you and I must try to disagree with 
a good grace —but whether you go to church and I to chapel, or 
the reverse, remains to be seen. 

You have not perhaps the advantage of knowing such pious 
Dissenters as I have. Nevertheless I remain ever your affectionate 

G. Mebfvale. 

(,0n retaming from a week at HunstantoD 
after an attack of illness.) 

I see that there is a cover for you, so you shall have a line to 
announce my convalescence, and I may add Judith's too. We are 
both undoubtedly better for the martyrdom we have undergone ; 
but I shudder to think how I got through a whole week of such 
overpowering dullness, not even tempered, except one or two 
days, by tolerable weather. 

It was a great pleasure to my historic susceptibilities to go over 
Houghton, Sir Eobert Walpole's place— a fine place in itself and 
with its pictures and other circumstances full of historic associa^ 
tions to me. Nor was I so much shocked as you would have been 
to find the great hall turned by the present owner, Lord Choi- 
mondely, into a regular, or irregular, conventicle —filled with bare 
planks for seats — where his lordship expounds and preaches every 
Sunday evening, and attracts and edifies a congregation of i,ooo 
or 1,200 ; just the same kind of people for whom old Sir Bobert 
kept open house with barrels of ale flowing through the autumn. 

No. Expunge has nothing to do with sponge. It is a Latin 
word and means to pHck out, connected with puncture, compunc- 
tion^ &c., &c. Sponge, Greek spongos, Latin spongia, has nothing 
to do with anything but itself. And no wonder it has no 
derivation if all animal life is derived, as some philosophers say, 
from the article. 

Chables Mebhtals to William Bodhak Dokne. 

Ely, June 24, 1878. 
It is long since I have heard from you, and the once or twice 
only that I have been in town I have not been able to look you 
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up. Let me hear how you bear up against the wickedness of the 
age. 

Reeve has sent me the book which professes to show that the 
AnnaHA of Tacitus are a forgery of the fifteenth century, being 
really the work of Poggio. I feel like the silversmith who made 
images of Diana, and should like to bum or stone the teacher of 
such new truths, if truths they are. But I have promised to do 
the writer the strictest justice. I have only looked into his 
elaborate book here and there as yet, and do not despair of the 
ancient cause : but some of his hits seem, as they used to say, 
considerable. You have seen the book, I dare say. Can you tell 
me of any good examination that has been made of it ? I dare say 
you have yourself disposed of it in the Saturday or elsewhere. 
But I resort to you more particularly for information as to any 
book which gives a luminous account of the discoveiy of the 
classics and weighs the evidence for their respective authenticity. 
Dunlop (Hist Rom, Lit.) is full of information to the purpose, but 
his book is fifty-five years old, and there are probably better ones 
since his tima It is asserted that the Annals depends upon 
a single manuscript which was discovered in the fifteenth century, 
and that no passage from it, or reference to it, is to be found in 
any classical or post-classical author, though the Histories is often 
cited. 

Ghables Merivale to the Rev. Db. Lowe. 

Ely, Jidy 19 (1878). 

I send you a letter from Gambier Parry for your consideration. 
I hope I shall see him here before we leave. I have great doubts 
myself about entering upon a course of mural decoration which 
will lead us from tier to tier. Nor can the effect be considered as 
complete in the case now before us, unless the upper windows are 
filled with stained glass. I am inclined to say principiis obsta. 
But at least let us consider the matter seriously and put our heads 
together about it. 

You remember that at Eton Gollege the noble chapel is of stone 
and the school buildings surrounding it of the same date are of 
brick. The same, I think, is the case at Winchester. It would 
really look as if some sort of principle was dimly recognized in 
this arrangement. But the introduction of brick in secular or 
secondary buildings at the end of the fifteenth century is to be 
seen in numerous instances, at the Palace of Fulham, and of 
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Lambeth, as well as Ely, and Wolsey's Hampton Court As for 
Oxford, the Headington stone was the building material of the 
country used for farm-houses as well as churches and colleges. 
I belieye the colleges would generally have been built of biick if 
it could have been got equally handy \ I much regi-et the utter 
demoralization of our modem pseudo-imitative architecture, but it 
would be only pedantic to stand upon higher principles now, and 
it \& best perhaps to be satisfied with what pleases the eye. 

The heat and a good deal of lingering malaise makes me 
snappish. How hot it must be in Cyprus ' ! 

Ely, Jt%, 1878. 

. . . Our modem imitative architecture has made such a mess 
of historical idea and continuity that it is perhaps hardly worth 
while to recur to such things now. But my notion is just this — 
that in the mediaeval time church building was conducted of set 
purpose on the most lavish principles ; the feeling which prompted 
it was devotional, and the impulse was to build to the glory of 
God in the finest style, in order to make the contrast between 
the spiritual and the secular the most striking possible. Hence 
men went out of their way to build, churches and monasteries, 
&c., in stone, while all ordinary fabrics were of brick or plaster. 
But a little before the Reformation the devotional idea had 
almost worked itself out and gave way to the secular and educa- 
tional. The college succeeded to the monastery, as the school 
soon after succeeded to the college. Brick came in with the idea 
of the college. Our colleges at Cambridge from the thirteenth 
century to the sixteenth (the college whim only lasted 250 years) 
are generally of brick. King's Chapel and Trinity College were 
specially sumptuous. But with us some stone buildings stood 
alongside of many brick buildings, and the combined effect has 
been generally thought very good from a mere aesthetic point 
of view. Looked upon as representing historical facts and the 
succession of ideas, I regard the combination as highly interesting. 

Now this is just the idea I would wish to revive at Ely. Our 
school and Theological College represent the secular or educational 
view of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and 
\f%n brick would neatly mark the change in ideas which appears 
in our cathedral statutes. I admit that all this would be almost 
as inexplicable to the multitude as Lord Burleigh's nod. The 

^ This letter refers to the new school ' The occupation of Cyprus was 

buildings about to be erected at Ely announced in Parliament on July 8. 
under the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
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vergers would require special instructions to explain it. Nor can 
I expect that in these days, when architecture has become a mere 
wanton dislocation of history, even the educated vulgar would be 
easily made to comprehend it. I shall not in the least care to 
urge it, though economy will be in its favour, and I believe the 
bishop, from a few words I had with him on the subject^ takes 
my view. But I am impelled to deliver my soul upon it, and, as 
Hope says^ you may make any use you like of it. 

Chables Mebtvale to William Bodham Donne. 

Whttbt, July 35, 1878. 

... I found myself utterly out of spirits for a stand-up fight 
with Beeve's friend ; and besides it has been utterly out of my 
power to rummage the Cambridge Library for the books I should 
have required. So I have returned him the volume with a warning 
against it as a flagrant imposition, which I have no doubt it is, 
and not worthy of the honour he intended for it. But the 
perusal of it leads up to many curious considerations de stylo et 
fontibus which were tempting enough. The differences in style 
and even in language between the Annals and the Histories 
deserve consideration ; also the fact, if fact it is, that the Annals 
are never once quoted by mediaeval writers, and seem to have 
been entirely forgotten for many centuries. I suppose the language 
was too hard, and the style and motif too unintelligible, for those 
semi-barbarous ages. 

Chables Mebtvale to the Bev. Db. Lowe. 

Harrooate, AuguM ai (1878). 

You are very kind in writing to relieve my dullness here. 
Certainly it is very dull, and I am afraid it will be some time 
before I am allowed to get away. . . . We find no acquaintance 
here except the Bishop of Chester, who is engaged on the Speaker's 
Commentary in a very old-fashioned way, and has not much more 
resource in books than I have myself. I picked up Archdeacon 
Denison's book the other day, and have found some amusement 
in it. It is his great misfortune that the gods have made him 
80 logical. His conclusions are inevitable, but sadly unpractical. 

Mrs. has just been calling and asking whether I think 

it wrong to take Cyprus. I was happily out of the house at the 
time, and was not required to commit myself. However, if 
the Turks like it, as they seem to do, and the Cypriotes like 

T 
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it, and our people like it, I don't think Cato himself could 
approve of it. By-the-by, that great and good man annexed 
Cyprus to Rome in a much more questionable way. 

Charles Mebivale to William Bodham Dokke. 

Ely, Deoanher 7, 1878. 

I think I have not communicated with you since the summer, 
and you did not give a very good account of yourself then, which 
makes me the more wish to hear something of you. 

For myself I have little good to say. I was laid up with 
a troublesome, but not a painful or aggravated jaundice, for a 
couple of months ; and, finding myself within reach of Harrogate, 
took asylum there under due advice. But from whatever depth 
those sulphurous streams are drawn, they did me no good what- 
ever, and the doctors confessed themselves beaten and desired 
to see my face no more. The Harrogate air, however, did its 
best to supply the strength which the waters had taken out of 
me, and, on coming home, I soon got well round the comer. 
Indeed, I found myself altogether in very good case, and was 
trotting composedly down the gentle incline which lies before us 
all, when I was suddenly prostrated by a very severe attack of 
pain, liver, or what not, which seems to have made a great pull 
on my reserve fund of strength, and has kept me mostly to my 
bed for a fortnight. Everything is going very smoothly now, 
except that I make little headway. I have exhausted the best 
Cambridge advice, and mean to try London at an early opportunity. 
The doctors say I have done too much head-work and desk-work. 
They allow me to stand up to write, but I must not think ; of 
which hopeful process this letter is the firstfiruits, except a line 
to Beeve about an article which I owe him. 

I think Fanny Kemble exceeds an old woman's privilege of 
twaddling. Still, her book is full of interest to me, and makes 
me live the old times over again very agreeably^. How I wish 
I could talk her book over with you ! How few survive to take 
any living interest in the great Kemble romance of 1830 ! 

Ely, Ltoember xa, 1878. 

I should like to send a greeting to old Fitz., but don't know 
where to send it, so I will ask you to direct the enclosed. I was 
very glad to have a cheery letter from you, for your letter was full 

^ Baoofrds </a OiHhood. 
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of aches and bruises. I trust you are doing well, and folding 
your mighty wings, like Pindar's eagley for the repose due to your 
many years and long laboura 

Beeve has nailed me for an article on Parker's Roman explorations, 
which I shall like very well when the critical faculty revives, 
which at present is rather hazy as to articles and histories and 
the like — non eadem est aetas non mens. ... In the interval I have 
had the satisfaction of writing and declaiming some liberal lectures 
to our theological students here, showing that the Church of the 
fifth century, the model century of the Bitualists, was an almost 
Pagan institution. 

Charles Merivale to the Master of Trinity. 

Ely, December 20, 1878. 

. . . You have seen, no doubt^ Fanny Kemble's book. It 
brings back a good deal of the ancient times to my mind. There 
is something amusing in the sororial view of the racy Black Jack 
in whom we delighted. I must repeat what I said to Fitzgerald — 
fancy a life of Falstaff by his sister I 

Charles Merivale to William Bodhah Donne. 

Ely, January 6, 1879. 

I ought to ask Blanche's leave to reply to her kind note by 
a letter to you, but I think old age has the first demand on my 
attention, and the first claim to the compliments of the season. 
I fancy we two are both pretty much of the same age ; but now 
that I have shaken off some recent ugly attacks, I feel as if I were 
enacting clown to your pantaloon. By-the-by, I hope you noticed 
the drawing in Punch a fortnight ago of Dizzy (clown) dropping 
the red-hot poker (Bhodope vote) upon Northcote (pantaloon) '. It 
redeems several months of great dreariness in that once comic 
paper. I look upon that Bhodope business as a tribute to Nemesis. 
Dizzy is as judicious in his blunders as in everything else, and 
knows exactly when and how far to propitiate the Fates, which 
don't allow any one to be always successful with impunity. People 
don't like to hear Aristides always called the Just. 

Is there going to be an election in your division of Norfolk? 

* Northcote had proposed a vote Bidered trustworthy. Harcourt said 

for the assistanee of refugees in the the Jingoes would do anything for 

Mount Bhodope districts, but had to the Turks except pay for them, and 

withdraw it in face of the opposition suggested Goyemment should ' put 

encountered on both sides of the it on the Hindoos.' 
Hoase, the Report not being con- 

Y a 
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and won't you be coming to vote? and why should you not take 

us on your way ? I will not crow over the fallen fortunes of the 

Liberals. I am too well pleased, indeed too much astonished, to 

find myself for once in a majority to give myself unseemly aira 

at the rehabilitation of the British name. Do you remember 

Bulwer's Prize Poem, and his quoting Goldsmith ^ propos of the 

allies in Paris — 

'I Bee the lords of human kind pass by*? 

We may quote it again now with some satisfaction. I was 
brought up in the blaze of illuminations for yictories in Spain, 
and am still dazzled by them. 

Chasles Heritale to his Daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. J. H. Meriyale. 

Elt, FBbruary 3, 1879. 

Mamma is rather tired this afternoon, and is also preparing for 
a big dinner at 7.30, and begs me to write for her and say how 
pleased we are at the continued good reports we receive. Sophy's 
portrait of the little hero has been inspected with the greatest 
interest. You may tell Charles when you see him that I think 
the child very like the Master of St. John's, and hope he may be 
some day a luminary of the college and succeed to Lawford rectory 
and the deanery of Ely. 

I must also reply for myself to your kind proposal of giving 
him my name. Certainly he is most welcome to it^ as far as 
I may be supposed to be interested in the question. I would 
only have you consider whether by so doing you will not be 
taking the bread, as it were, out of his uncle Charley's mouth, 
or his uncle's wife's. At all events, I think from the portrait 
that the child will do quite as much credit to my name as it 
deserves. 

When Alfred Tennyson had his first son, he said to Mr. Hallam, 
the father of his great friend, ' I should like, sir, if you please^ to 
call him Hallam after you.' 

' Thank you much ; but I should think you should rather call 
him after yourself, to perpetuate the name of Alfred.' '' 

' Ah, sir, but suppose he were to turn out a fool ! ' 

Charles Mertvale to his Daughter, Mary Sophia. 

Bedford S<)UARE, Febrwury 15, 1879. 

I have read your scheme with much pleasure, and will proceed 
to make a few remarks. 



'•^^^^mm^A 
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(i) You should omit Swift. Very little of his writing would 
be edifying or interesting to young ladies, and much of it is 
coarse and disagreeable. Instead of him put in Goldsmith. Omit 
also Voltaire. I don't think there is anything in his lAfe which 
would be instructive to anybody as in that of Gibbon. 

(2) There seems to be generally a want of definite aim in your 
course of reading. Do you mean the eighteenth century in 
England or everywhere? Do you advise the reading of the 
history of the period, or of the books written in the period, and 
accounts of the people who wrote them ? 

The history of the period is of course mostly written by people 
who lived later, such as Lord Stanhope, Coxe, Macaulay, Lecky, 
&c. The people who wrote history who lived in the period wrote 
generally of earlier times, such as Hume, Bobertson, Gibbon, &c. 
Nevertheless the character of the period cannot be understood 
without knowing the writings of such historians as these ; for 
their writings indicate the views of their age, and the tendency 
of the education and social manners which they had experienced. 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon are all typical, so to speak, of the 
literary training and society of their day, and so reflect light on 
the genius of the age generally. 

But to study the history of an age you must look below the 
writings and character of these eminent l\Jt^aiefa/rs. The history 
of England is the history of commerce and manufactures, the 
history of the East India Company, and of such men as Wedgwood 
the china man, Arkwright the cotton-spinner, the Duke of Bridge- 
water the canal maker, such men as Smiles writes biographies 
o£ Again, the political events of the day are to be studied — Sir 
Bobert Walpole, as you say, in Coxe, Pitt and Fox and Burke 
in their speeches and the various lives of them. Lord Stanhope's 
Tin is a good standard work ; so is Massey's Qeorgt IIL Mill's 
History of British India and Gleig's lAfe of Glvoe go to the history 
of the eighteenth century relating to England. Then if you go 
into divinity, which should not be left out, you might reconmiend 
Bishop Butler's AnaU>gy and Sermons, and Paley's works, as typical 
of the religious thought of the time. Wesley's works are not worth 
speaking o^ but Southey's Life of Wesley explains his position, 
and Lecky's chapter on the same subject is very valuable indeed. 

The course of a complete education expands infinitely; but 
I think you do well in contrasting the reading of history and 
fiction, and making history your aim, but you should apologize 
for confining your advice to a single age and country. 
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Charles Meriyale to Db. Ghables Wobdbworth, 

Bishop of St. Aitdeews. 

Ely, AprU za, 1879. 

Your letter in the Times yesterday was a pleasant reminder of 
our past days. You will perhaps he amused with the sight of an 
old letter of yours on the subject of the boat-raoe of 1829, which 
my daughter keeps in her book of autographs — so I only borrow ity 
and hope you will restore it ^ 

It was curious that I should meet Staniforth, the only man 
within twenty years of my standing, on the umpire boat. One 
or two such oars as yourself and he might have made a difference 
in the result of the race, which as it was was won hoUow, though 
not ecutilyf as they keep on saying of the race of 1829. Besides the 
dignitaries who have been duly noted in the newspapers there 
was another dean, Fremantle of Ripon, steerer of your boat. 

The dinner was amusing enough for once in fifty years ; but 
the noise of a hundred young giants letting off their steam was 
overpowering. They drank my health to the tune of 'He's 
a jolly good fellow,' which, as I told them, was the first time 
I had ever heard the term applied to me. 

Chables Mebitale to Db. Ghbistopheb Wobdswobth, 

Bishop of Lincoln. 

Ely, May 5, 1879. 

Perhaps you hardly take a direct interest in the questions 
raised by the Bishop of Carlisle's Bill for Beyision of Statutes 
of Cathedrals of the New Foundation ; but you too will probably 
find yourself ultimately concerned in them; for any general 
measure for our regulation can hardly fail to be extended to yours 
also. I understand the Bill is to come on for second reading 
next week, and the mover boasts that he has secured the support 
of the Chancellor and Lord Selbome, neither of them, I think, 
very £ftyourable to the independence or dignity of the chapters. 
Certain deans and canons held a meeting on the subject a fortnight 
ago, and agreed in their opposition to the BUI ; but, as might be 
expected, taken rather by surprise, we were not so well agreed 
on the precise attitude we should assume. For myself I, with 
others, proposed to urge that the Bill should be limited to 
extending the powers granted by Parliament to Queen Anne^ 

*■ See above, p. zoa. 
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to the present soyeieign and her successors, and so leaving it to 
the crown to take the next step, if it thought fit, towards revision. 
But others were for inviting a royal commission at once, after the 
precedent of 1853. 

I think now that it is important to show a united front, and 
have signified, with some others, my willingness to adopt this 
latter alternative. I might prefer that the commission should 
take the form of the Universities Commission — limited to a small 
number of select members, and bound to take the case of each 
chapter seriatim^ listen to its suggestions, and impose amendments, 
if necessary, within a limited time. 

What I wish now to say is, that you, with your experience 
on the subject, might do much in enlightening the Lords on the 
importance of taking the Bill into serious consideration, and not 
let matters of such concern, in which, I believe, neither any 
bishops nor any chapters have been consulted, be passed sub 
sUentio. 

Chables Merivale to Bev. Dr. Lowe. 

9 SiLLwooD BoAD (BBieHTON), July 4, 1879. 

. . . You have seen the Boyal Commission in the Times. 
I never heard of Sir H. Jackson or Mr. Dalrymple, but I see 
the one is Liberal and the other Conservative in the House of 
Commons, and I suppose they are put in to trim the boat. The 
number of Commissioners is a good practical one, and the supple- 
mentary dean and canon will furnish them with the information 
on the subject with which several of them are, as I imagine, 
totally unprovided at present. I do not understand whether 
the dean and canon are to vote on equal terms with them. You 
have kept in the front in the discussions on the subject hitherto, 
and I hope that our chapter will willingly send you up to 
represent them. I should think the Commissioners will send 
us a circular to pump us in the first instance, agree upon some 
leading principles, and then take us sena^im— Canterbury and 
York, I presume, first. They will then find Bristol a tough 
morsel, and Carlisle will die game. Chester and Durham will 
keep them some time in play — Chichester will hold them at 
arm's length for a space. It will be a long cry to Ely. 

No news yet of Sparke's successor. I feel it rather an awful 
thing to take a new canon for better for worse till death us 
do part. 
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Charles Mesitale to Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 

Bishop of St. Andrews. 

Deakxbt, Ely, JvHy 31, 1879. 

You are very kind in sending me the American extract, which 
I was not likely to have seen otherwise. I have from indolence, 
and perhaps from stupidity, kept myself so utterly unconnected 
with any party in the Church, that I have nothing to expect from 
the representative papers, and am well satisfied and pleased if 
I meet with favourable appreciation from independent thinkers 
here and there, such as I think you are. 

I am far from content with what has been going on in our 
House of Convocation, which does not seem to me at all to 
understand the necessity of a Church which professes to be the 
National, accepting for its external law the will of the nation. 
Whether the existence of the Church under such national 
control will be much longer possible I more and more doubt ; 
but I would rather wait to be disestablished ab extra than 
disestablish myself. I cannot but think, meanwhile, that the 
concession the bishops have made in the matter of ornaments 
is rather excessive. It seems, however, by no means to reconcile 
the irreconcilables. 

I happened by accident not to see last week's Guardian^ and 
can only hope that you hit T. T. Carter pretty hard. I think 
I made a good point two days ago in presenting one of our school 
prizes — Froude's L\fe of Caesar. *You will remark,' I said, 
'that the great captain Julius Caesar met with a disaster in 
his first invasion of Britain ; and you will find that Cicero tells 
us how the Opposition made capital of it.' 

Charles Mertvale to Dean Lake. 

Ely, Augusi 93, 1879. 

A letter of this date will not reach you for some time, but 
as we are on the point of going off to Devon (Teignmouth), 
and I mean to slumber profoundly for the next month on those 
blessed shores— Qt«w imbelle f return torpentibits aUuU undis — 
I may as well send you my greeting at once. It is not so easy 
for me to go to Carlsbad or any other such remote cave, dragging 
with me wife and daughters; but in the present case I am 
sure that I have done quite as well or even better nearer home \ 

1 < Devonshire is my Mentone,'Meri- discussing on another occasion the 
vale wrote to Dean Lake. He was relative merits of Essex and his own 
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My latest doctor, at Brighton, tells me to eat and drink just 
as usual, and laughs at physic and regimen. He says he has 
made his fortune, and does not care to bother himself with giving 
prescriptions any more. For the last six or nine months I have 
found the laisser aUer system answer perfectly well. I had a 
glimpse of Thompson at the Cambridge station last week. He 
had come back none the better, but rather the worse, from 
Carlsbad, and was going to try the milder experiment of a little 
rustication at Sevenoaks. 

I expect that Goodwin and Hope will do the work of the 
Commission. I have no objection to their bringing forward 
the honorary canons, whose raison d^etre requires some explanation 
in the face of the world. I only wish we had Bishop Blomiield 
here to find work for the Frankenstein of his own creation. 
I rather expect that the bigger the body over whom the dean 
has to preside the more it will redound to his magnification, 
and the more power it will throw practically into his hands. At 
present, having only six colleagues to deal with, I make a point 
of consulting them, or such of them as may be at hand, on most 
matters ; but I could not pretend to canvass the opinions of 
thirty. I hardly wish to have the power of the dean strictly 
defined. The monarchical principle is practically conceded on 
some important matters, and I have no wish to innovate upon 
our traditions myself. . . . 

By-the-by, I hope you will not miss an article in the Times 
this morning (Aug. 23) which comes down like a sledge-hammer 
upon the grand move of Convocation for legislating on Kubrics, 
&C. I told our Prolocutor that it was simply a move towards 
Disestablishment, and I would have nothing to do with it. 
Accordingly I did not attend our last session at all, and very 
likely shall attend no more. 

Chakles Mebivale to his Sister-in-law, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 

Ely, October 10, 1879. 

I ought to have told you before you could read about it in the 
Times of our performance yesterday — I mean Sophy's and mine. 
We went to Mr. Puller's place near Ware to keep an old engage- 
ment and inaugurate the memorial he has been erecting to 

county with Bey. F. B. Zincke, who men oame from the East.' *Well,' 
sammed up his case for Essex by replied Merivale, * surely it was the v, 
quoting Sidney Smith: *The wise wisest thing they could do.' 
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Thomas darkson. It is a yery modest and simple piece of art, 
a stone obelisk about ten feet high with a brief inscription. The 
preparations for the ceremony were rather alarming. The obelisk 
is placed on the footpath of the highway (the place where Clarkson 
sat down to abolish the slave trade), and it was to be surmounted 
by a black flag, with the word Slavery in red letters, which flag 
was to be pulled down at a certain moment and trampled in the 
mud before the multitude. This last part of the programme was 
however omitted. In the meantime we were to be placed under 
the protection of half a dozen policemen hidden behind the hedge, 
and a detective in plain clothes; which seemed to be a very 
superfluous amount of precaution against the long extinguished 
animosity of any surviving slaveholders. Some of us made 
speeches to a little company of a dozen or two neighbouring 
friends and some fifty more admiring bumpkins, and I gave the 
account I have so often repeated of my part in the matter to be 
commemorated \ After which Sophy cut a string and down came, 



' <It was in the year 1785 that 
Clarkson competed at Cambridge in 
an essay for the prize. The subject 
was put forward by the Vice-Chan- 
oelior in a very tentative way, show- 
ing how little impression and interest 
had then been created in this great 
question— "Is it lawful to enslave 
people against their will ?" Clarkson 
gained the prize and recited his 
essay, and afterwards took horse for 
London. As he rode he thought over 
the subject of his essay, and became 
so much affected and distressed that, 
when he reached Wadesmill, he would 
not go into the village, but got off his 
horse, and, holding it by the bridle, 
thought again and again. At last he 
said to himself, ** If this be so, it must 
be put down " ; and he rose, with his 
heart lightened, and went down to 
the Feathers Inn, and f^om that 
time devoted himself to the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

' In 1833 the Bill was at last carried. 
Just afterwards Basil Montagu, a man 
well known in the literary world and 
interested in Clarkson*s work, came 
to my father's house one morning, 
and said, " We are going to take a step 
to perpetuate the memory of Clark- 
son's great deed. He is going down 
with me to Wadesmill, where, as you 
may have read in his book, he first 



conceived the idea. We have reason 
to believe that the friends of the cause 
will one day erect a monument on 
the spot, in order that there may be 
a local habitation &i well as a name 
to this event in history ; and we want 
to take with us some younger man 
who may perchance survive us and 
live to point out the spot and interest 
some generous spirits in giving effect 
to the desire." I had the honour of 
being introduced to Clarkson, occu- 
pied a place in his carriage, and came 
down with him to t£e Feathers 
Inn. We got out, put up our horses 
there, and set out for this place. In 
connexion with that visit I often 
think of the words of Wordsworth : 

*' Clarkson, it was an obstinate hill 
to climb." 

It was; and Clarkson was then an 
old man, and had evidently been feel- 
ing the situation very much. But 
he walked up the hill, looked about, 
and said, " Oh ! I remember ; I just 
turned the corner of the road and 
noticed the smoke from the inn. I 
would not go down because I felt so 
much affected ; but I got off my horse 
and sat down on that spot." Then 
Basil Montagu, who was an impulsive 
man, seized my arm, and drugging 
me to the place, said, ** You will never 
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or up went, I forget which, the veil, and she pronounced that 
there was the memorial and much good might it do them. The 
queen could not have done the simple duty better. But all this 
I hope you have already seen in this day's Times, 



GhABLES MeBF^ALE to WiLLIAtf BODHAH DOKNE. 

Ely, Janiuiry 96, 1880. 

It is a long time since I have seen you, not haying been in 
town since the summer, but I heard a good account of you from 
some one, I forget who, not long ago. I should be glad to hear 
more from yourself or Blanche. 

You have been brought more vividly before me by meeting 
with your son Charles' name in Burnand's A, D. C. Memoirs^ 
which of course you have seen. I did not know that he had 
taken such leading parts in the Cambridge theatrical world, 
though it was a natural development from his distinguished 
parentage and other circumstances. I knew no more of the 
A, D, C. than its origin in the performances of Stafford O'Brien, 
Kemble, Brookfield, &c., in my early days ; nor was I a spec- 
tator of Eemble and Hallam in Dogberry and Verges, though 
I remember hearing of it. 

Talking of such old college reminiscences, can you tell me 
in whose memoirs there is an account of a set of lively young 
academic fr'iends who resolved to meet again, as many as survived, 
fifty years after. Now such resolves have perhaps been often 
made, but in this case it was actually carried out, but with little 
success, the melancholy survivors proving all deaf, or blind, 
or mad, or miserable. I have an idea the story is in MarmontePs 
Memoirs, but glancing into them I do not find it. Or possibly 
in T. Frognall Dibdin's, which I will look for when I go to 
Cambridge next. Next October term will be the fiftieth return 
of the very festive season in which apostles and philo-apostles 
talked and smoked many suns down in Kemble's, Tennyson's, 
Hallam's, and Spedding's rooms, of whom a good many still exist ; 
but you, I think, were not up at Cambridge that identical term, 
October, 1830. I think one might hope to revive one of these 
nodes coenaeque with some success this time. 

forget that place." Therefore I always that spot/ From Dean Merivale*s 
have felt there was a certain obliga- speech at the unveiling of the obeli&k 
tion resting upon me to commemorate at Wadesmill, Oct. 9, 1879. 
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Charles Mekiyai^b to Mbs. J. E. Fbebb. 

Ely, Jforc* 9, 1880. 

Thank you dearly for your kind reminiaoence of my birthday. 

ITou are more impulsiye than , who wishes me 'hiqppy 

returns— but at your time of life we don't say fnofiy.' Whatever 
the number of our days I hope we may enjoy a good many of 
them together, and look forward with great pleasure to an early 
meeting. Both Judith and myself are a little languid and pining; 
but whether for sea air, or for your company, we will not too 
nicely discriminate. 

Did Judith tell you of my odd meeting with my old school- 
fellow the Cardinal ' ? I caught him just coming out of the train 
here with two attendant priests, and insisted on bringing them to 
the deanery and doing the honours of the cathedral to them. 
The difficulty was how to offer them luncheon on a Wednesday 
in Lent, and we could not persuade them to take anything but 
coffee. The Cardinal was friendly enough, and avoided all dubious 
ground by dwelling mostly on old school stories. He was a clever, 
lively boy, rather fine in his manners. I used to think him very 
agreeable, but did not hold him very sincere. As he b^gan, so 
I think he has gone on. 

I have been full of chapter and other business lately, and am 
now hurrying off to a meeting at Cambridge. 



Chables Mebtvale to his Son John Hebmak. 

Ely, Apnl 13, 1880. 

... I hope that your men of science, from their meeting again, 
do not mean to let the matter drop. It would be a base surrender 
now that things seem so generally improving, and when I suppose 
the greater number of them are in high spirits at the result of 
the elections. To me there is something very frightful in the 
capriciousness of the monster Democracy, which we must expect 
to increase more and more with the threatened extension of the 
franchise. You young men will have to weather a very different 
state of things from that which I have been privileged to live 
through ; but no doubt you will have spirits to encounter it, 
which can hardly be expected of me. • • • 

1 Manning. 
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Edwabd Fitzqebald to Chables Mebivale. 

NoKTHBBiDOB, December 15 (1880). 

Hy dear Dean, 

Donne gave me your letter when I last saw him, on Friday 
afternoon. My scrap appended to his letter did not deserve so 
good acknowledgment from you : so now, you see, I try to make 
up for it, especially as you in some measure ask me about 
Mrs. Kemble. 

I did not see much of her acting, nor hear much of her reading, 
for in truth I did not much admire either. She herself admits 
she had no liking for the stage, and (in a capital paper in some 
magazine) that she had not a Theatrical gift, though she had, she 
thinks, a Dramatic, a distinction which I leave for herself to 
explain. In such readings of hers as I heard, she seemed to me 
to do the men and the soldiers best, such as the warlike lords in 
King John. I did not hear her Hotspur, which should have been 
good, as was her brother Jack's at school. I never heard such 
capital declamation as his Hotspur, and Alexander's Feast, when 
we were at Bury together, he about eighteen, and then with the 
profile of Alexander himself, as I have seen it on medals, &c. 
When pou knew him he had lost, I suppose, his youthful 
freshness. His sister Fanny, I say, I did not much admire in 
public: but she was, and is, a noble-hearted and noble-souled 
woman, however wayward ; and no one more loyal, not only to 
her own, but to her brother's friends and schoolfellows. And 
does she not write finely too ? Sometimes in long sentences too, 
which spin out without entanglement from her pen. 

When I remember your viva voce, and when I read your letters, 
Merivale, I always wish some one would make notes of your 
table and letter talk : so witty, so humorous, so just. You would 
not do this yourself; if you thought about what you said and 
wrote for such a purpose it would not, I suppose, be as good ; but 
I wish others would do it for you — and — I must not say * for me ' 
at my time of day, but for those who come after us both. 

I had not seen Donne for three years, I think ; he seemed to 
me feebler in body and mind, but the same dear old Donne still. 

And I am still yours, as his. 

Old Fitz. 
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Charles Mebivale to the Masteb of Trinity. 

Ely, FOfnuary a8, 1881. 

I have been always going to write to you to hear from your- 
self or Mra Thompson how you are beating with your feet spaiiu/m 
declivis Olympiy but somehow I have allowed myself to depend 
upon casual information. ... I have been in full force through 
Ghristmastide, but haye been almost kept to the house by a cold 
for the last three weeks. . • . Meanwhile I have not been in 
Cambridge for a long while, nor would I venture to come while 
you are all (or most of you), as I hear, in a state of excitement 
about that teterrima belli catMOy the examination of women \ I do 
not mean to vote at all. Rightly or wrongly, the University has 
conceded the claims of the curious sex to unlock the mysterious 
recesses of education, not perceiving that when uneducated they 
are educated the most, and I do not think you can logically refuse 
them examinations in their new acquirements. But after examina- 
tion must come rewards and honours, and emoluments, prizes 
and scholarships, and fellowships and professorships, and what 
will be a social revolution, which I would leave those to urge 
who will have to work it a few years hence. Felix faustufnque sit 

I have been working very hard with my representative canon 
at our draft of new statutes, which we have completed this day, 
and have set a creditable example of perfect unanimity on all 
points, from which you will rightly infer that the production is 
milk and watery. But pugna est depaupere regno, for our financial 
position and prospects are very wofuL 

Charles Merivale to Deak Lake. 

£lt, February 34, 1881. 

... I should say that you would be rather rash in making 
Carlyle the name to conjure with for a History Professorship. 
He is really appreciated by a few only, and the faith of those few 
has been a good deal shaken. I suppose none of us look upon him 
as a model of historical writing, or of philosophical thinking 
(though that is not exactly the point). I should say myself that 

^ * I think if Bishop Butler were This anent the Women's Examina- 

alive he would ask his chaplain : tion at Cambridge.' Letter to Dean 

'* Sir, have you ever considered Lake, March 8, 188 1. 
whether a University can go mad ?^ 
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however inspiring he may be to you and me and to other trained 
intellects, it would be fatal to the rude sons of your Northumbrian 
workshops to look to him for their landmark in historical style 
or insight. 

Karth 37, i88z. 

. • • I am disgusted at the skits I find (in Carlyle's Letters) 
against Basil Montagu, Jeffreys, Empson. I should be very sorry 
if my Mends found nothing to smile at in me, but to be told one 
is the object of inarticulate guffaws is not agreeable. The amusing 
thing is that all the eminences in London, Houghton and others, 
are distressed at suspecting that— not being mentioned in the 
book — ^the author's judgments upon them were found too shocking 
even for Froude to pass. 



Charles Mesxyale to his Sister Anna. 

HoTB, AprH 14, 1881. 

1 think I owe Fanny a letter ; but as regards the Montagus and 
Procters I may as well write to-day to you. I was incited by 
Carlyle's dastardly disparagement of the family in Bedford Square 
to call upon the old lady ', whom I have not seen for some sixty 
years, when she was Anne Skepper, and gave me as a boy my 
first impression of female attractions. She is still lively and 
pleasant enough. She was in a fume about that wicked book, and 
she has since sent me some of Carlyle's letters to her mother, 
full of the yilest flattery, in his younger days. Doubtless old 
Basil was very affected, and the old lady more affected still, but 
they did not deserve such immannerly jeering at the hands of 
their prot^gd. 

The boating dinner was veiy successful, at least for the younger 
generation who met their Mends. I could only miss mine. 
William Sogers " was there, very well recovered from his long 
illness, but not the man he was. 

Charles Mebivale to Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 

Bishop of St. Andrews 

ATprik 14, 1881. 

I pass on to you for the amusement of your Easter holida3r8 
a paper which has been sent to me with an account of the boating 
dinner, race, and history of University racing generally. I leave 

^ Mn. Procter. * Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
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you to detect some errors. I was so pressed to join the dinner 
that I consented, and was well amused. There were over two 
hundred present out of the four hundred or more who haye raced. 
I was the only representative of the Gamhridge crew of 1829, and 
took occasion to speak for our crew as the chaUengers to the first 
race, and claimed to be the founders of the institution. Adsum 
qui feci. A word, however, was put in for you as the first to 
suggest our meeting. Your crew appeared in the persons of 
Staniforth and Toogood. This latter I had not seen since the 
original year; he looks stouter and stronger and taller than 
ever. Staniforth was in very good case, but seems fallen away, 
and looks the old man. But then he has been just marrying 
again. The Dean of Ripon, your coxswain (who fouled us twice), 
ought to have come up ; and I much desiderated you, though I 
was glad to see your jersey again. There was a break in the races 
between '29 and '37, so that there were none others present whom 
I could remember as oarsmen, though I have since made a few 
acquaintances among the lot of them. On the whole the occasion, 
though sad in some respects, will leave a pleasing impression. 

I see Christopher has been squeezing all the raiment of the 
first three Christian centuries into one small carpet-bag. It seems 
very tersely and compendiously done; but will be mostly of 
service to candidates for ordination. It might be styled ' Every 
Bishop his own Examining Chaplain \' 



Chables Mebivale to his Son Charles. 

Elt, June 14, iSSi. 

. . . If you could follow the whole course of (your grandfather's) 
study of Scripture, as it appears in his journals from first to last, 
you would trace a very interesting current of thought on a subject 
on which he felt deeply and seriously. 

He was brought up among the Unitarians, whose weakness, 
as I think, was that they referred almost exclusively to the Grospels 
and the life and example of our Lord (though even in the Gospels 
they allowed themselves to take some serious liberties with the 
mysterious passages in Matthew and Luke), and thought that 
St. Paul's Epistles led people into speculations on metaphysical 
matters, such as justification, adoption, election, and atonement, 
altogether foreign to the simple practical teaching of the Gospels. 

^ Church Historyj vol. i, afterwards completed in four volames. 
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They oonyinced themselyes that these doctrines savoured too 
much of human fancy, and if they did not wholly reject them, 
they treated them lightly, though hardly, I should say, con- 
temptuously. Your grandfather, however, grew beyond his early 
teaching. He gave himself from middle life to very earnest and 
constant study of Scripture and of Divinity. He acquired a ripe 
conviction of the general truth of the Church view on essential 
matters, and in later days he looked a great deal into the then 
new development of High Church principles, and, for a time at 
least, was more or less influenced by them. To me, I confess, he 
appears to have yielded too easily to the superficial divinity of 
the Oxford school, and to have faOed to secure a firm hold 
of the doctrines to which he at that time leant. But in his 
last years he became more and more steadied in his views, 
and attained the point at which I myself have arrived at a still 
maturer age. 

He and I and you have been a little inclined as young men to 
flippancy ; but that came right with him, is coming right with 
me, and will come right with you in due season. 

Chables Mebtvale to Mbs. J. E. Fbebe. 

Ely, Jvil/ti 90 (1881). 

Your reference to poor Stanley and to the pain his premature 
loss must cause me is very good and kind. I don't think that 
outside our own family I could feel a greater shock. Not only 
was he most attractive and fascinating in manner, but I can truly 
say that during the forty years of my acquaintance with him there 
was never a shade of coldness or caprice in it. I shall always 
remember tenderly the genial way in which he received me at 
our last meeting six weeks ago, and the pleasant sympathy with 
which we chatted together. You will be glad to hear that he 
entirely repudiated the new reading of ' the Evil One,' and joked 
over one of the revisers who insisted that it meant, not Satan 
indeed, but the Roman Emperor ! 

Cha r les Mebivale to Dean Lake. 

Ely, 1881. 
Your welcome letter reaches me just as I rise from a knotty 
discussion with select canons, and want some relaxation. I only 
hope I shall not be very incoherent after the fatigues of the 

z 
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morning ; but what can you expect of a man who has had to 
deeide between the ' actually ' of one canon and the ' virtually ' of 
another, and to define the two terms accurately to their coin- 
prehenaion ? 

We are still about Cathedral Commission afiFairs, which are not 
to be finally settled till February. . . . For myself I am two 
years older than when this matter began to be agitated, and feel 
proportionally indifferent to the result. 

So also as regards the greater business on which you are engaged 
— the Ritual Commission. I feel more and more the impossibility 
of blinking the fact of the two religions which really divide u& 
It must end in the final separation of the objective Christian 
from the subjective — of the Bomish principle from the Genevan. 
Whether there will be any locus standi left for a Tertium quid 
remains to be seen. I am inclined to look to Hatch (Bampton 
Lectures, 1880) for my prophet. Have you seen his volume? 
It is immensely interesting, anyhow. 

I read the idyllic speeches of Stanley's patrons with much 
pleasure, and thought how well they would run into Virgilian 
hexameters. No man deserves better to be commemorated in 
marble, and to no object would I more willingly contribute if my 
mite could be desired ; but I protest against utilizing a great 
name for extraneous objects, and to eternalize a man in glass is 
mere mockery. So I do not ask to put my name on the Com- 
mittee, and for the present at least withhold my contribution. 

As to the Bevision, I certainly feel myself justified in having 
withdrawn from the Committee. I strongly disapproved of 
their principle of recension, having anticipated from the light of 
my own conscience just such objections to it as Burgon has 
elaborated from his superior knowledge. Nor could I put myself 
in the schoolmaster's point of view as regarded Greek syntax. 
I had come to translate the New Testament, not to construe it. 
It also occurred to me that with all their Greek my colleagues 
knew very little English. No doubt they have hit a great many 
blots — they could not fail to do so — but they have made not 
a few themselves, and it is hardly worth while to abandon one 
imperfect version for the sake of another. Some of our clergy 
here have asked the bishop's advice whether they should 
use the Eevised Version in their churches. He prudently 
held his tongue. I ventured to remark that it was for the 
laity to say, not the clergy — a solutioxi for which they were 
quite unprepared. 
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Charles MssiyALE to Db. Ghbistofheb Wordswobth, 

Bishop of Lincolk. 

Ely, Odtiber aa, i88t. 

Your Charge on the Reyised Version is a very acceptable 
addition to the literature of the subject. I stand wholly by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, with whom I had many conferences upon 
it in former years. I thought the objections we both felt to the 
course our colleagues were intent on pursuing, and the critical 
principles they maintained, justified me in withdrawing altogether. 
He continued perhaps more loyal to them, and did all he could to 
modify their extravagance, though with little effect. I urged 
from the first that we should put out a sample, one or more 
Gospels, at an early period ; but this the company would not 
listen to. 

But one objection of your's I ought to say I do not feel. You 
allow that among the thirty-six thousand alterations there is none 
that affects any doctrinal point. Is not this the most cheering 
proof possible that all the denominations of our common fiEuth, 
all our ecclesiastical idiosyncrasies, have a common ground of 
substantial agreement ? This in my view is far the best senrice 
the Bevision has done for us ; and this has been effected by the 
admission of representatives of all Churches and sects to the 
company. The result has been so good that I can hardly think 
the principle was wrong. 

I hear that some of the sly people in the North call Bishop 

Ughtfoot 6 iroinjp6s, 

Chables Mebhtale to Bev. Db. Lowe. 

£lt, November i6, iSSi. 

■ 

. . . Sophy and I took a run to Oxford from Saturday, returning 
yesterday. I was glad to realize Keble-- which I had not seen — 
and the new colony beyond the Park, which is full of retired 
scholars and gentlemen from London and elsewhere, and among 
whom I found several acquaintances. I heard the latter half 
of a St. Mary's sermon from Archdeacon Palmer. He was very 
impressive on the choice of a profession, but it seemed to come 
too late for me. 

I think Keble chapel a great deal too grand in all its war-paint. 
I prefer our St Catherine's chapel. They sent round a bag for 
shillings after morning prayers — no sermon — ^just like beggars on 
horseback. 

z Q, 
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Elt, jPbftmory ii (1889). 

. • . Athanasiua himself could not be more content when he 
saw the whole world come round to him alone than I am witik 
the sanction the best and wisest are so plainly giving to my 
courageous protest against the twenty-four ^most competent 
scholars in the country.' I hope you have seen Beckett's pro- 
nouncements It is the best thing I have read since the best of 
Sydney Smith, . , . 

Charles Merivale to his Son Johk Hebmah'. 

Elt, F^bruaary 98, 188a. 

• • • I trust you have got well through the trial of yesterday, 
and that it will have a soothing effect, as I think it is generally 
found to do. Tou will now look forward calmly to the time 
when the riddles of this world will be solved, and the greatest 
of all riddles, the prospect of another existence. That the best 
and wisest of mankind should be destined to a future life has 
always seemed a reasonable anticipation ; the difficulty, I suppose, 
in our minds is to imagine a future for the masses who have 
made no mark here. But from a Socrates to a babe in arms it is 
impossible to draw a line between, and we must feel, I think, 
that the tenderness our Lord expresses towards little children 
is an indication of the Divine mercy towards all human beings, 
great and small alike. I seem to feel very sure that there is 
a world of spirit beyond, or behind, this material world; it is 
suggested to me partly by my own nature, and partly by what 
I believe to be a glimpse of revelation ; and that in the world 
of spirit there is a place for all spirits with their proper sphere 
for all I cannot reasonably doubt 

These are thoughts which will press more and more upon us as 
we grow older and nearer to the solution ; and the shock you have 
just felt may be like an unexpected step downstairs, to arrest your 
attention to the descent we are all making, however heedlessly. . . . 

Sib Geoboe Riokabds to Charles Mebivale, 

Fyfisld Housb, Oxfobd, 

SepUmber aa, i88a. 

My dear Dean, 

Tour kind present of Latin translations could hardly have 
found a more grateful — though many more worthy — recipient 

^ The Revised New Testament : shaU it be authorixed 9 London, 188a. 
* On the death of his child. 
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than myself; for I am one of those^ a lessening number I fear, 
who find an unabated delight in Latin verses — at least of such 
quality as yours, or those of the accomplished scholar to whom 
your Yolume was inscribed. I carry in my memory — ^which is 
tenacious of such things, though otherwise not retentive — a pretty 
laige stock of Latin verses, ancient and modem, and they afford 
me a most agreeable fund of recreation when travelling by the 
railway, or in sleepless hours at night. 

It is a question which has often occurred to me, and which 
I should like you to solve if you can — What would an Augustan 
critic have said of some of the best specimens of modem Latin 
verse? Would he have estimated them as we do some of the 
imitations of Macaulay by aspiring Hindoo youths at Indian 
colleges at the present day? Or would he have said, as I am 
more desirous to believe, that they had caught the genuine spirit 
of the Roman muse ? 

If Englishmen can write good French verses, as some can, 
which Frenchmen wiU praise, why should not the British scholar 
compose what an old Roman might have regarded with some 
approval, as equal to Cicero's verses at least, if not much superior ? 

'Ida, meam, geneiriz, mors advenit, accipe vooem.' 

Have not worse verses on the Judgment of Paris been written 
by ancients than those of Lord Lyttelton ^ ? 

I trust that the love of exquisite scholarship and elegant diction, 
as exhibited especially in Latin verse, ancient and modem, will 
not wholly die out at Ely, at Cambridge, or at the classic retreat 
where I now dwell . . . 

Begging to be kindly remembered to Mra Merivale and your 
daughters, 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

G. K. BiGKABDS. 



^ Dean Goulbnm, in 'writing io which elicited my tutor's commenda- 

thank Merivale for a copy of Hyperion tion were a copy on '^ Niobe," the first 

(3rd ed.), says, 'I remember my lines of which were certainly very 

tutor's saying to me at Eton that one vigorous : 

of his boys could write Latin verses ** Septimus ultori Phoebo crepita- 

as well as Ovid. The boy of whose verat arcus, 

verses he said this is now Sir George Sexta est germana missa sagitta 

Kettilby Rickards, and the verses ]>ea/'&c.* 
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Ohaklbs Mbriyale to Dbah Lakb. 

Ely, /oniiary xi, 1883. 

I don't at all want to keep a debit and credit account of corre- 
spondence with you ; and I was just on the point of starting off 
with a notelet to you when it was put out of my head by some 
more pressing distraction. Tour sermon ^ comes in time to pull 
me together again. I read it immediately and with renewed 
satisfaction, for I think I saw it before in the GiMrdum or 
elsewhere, unless the sentiments seem feuniliar because they are 
so true and just. Tou cannot speak too strongly of the merita 
of a man for whom, with my much less acquaintance with him, 
I had a deeper, or I may say a more affectionate, regard. (My 
grammar seems defective here.) But how much of his admirable ^ 
character did he owe to the large stock of Presbyterian blood he 
had in him? I have always maintained, remembering my own 
origin, that a man is but half an Englishman who is not at 
least a quarter Nonconformist.*^ I am glad to see that Benson 
too has at least a weak decoction of Wesleyanism in his veins. 
I have heard that his grandfather kept a chapel or tabernacle at 
Truro, where he is still remembered. I cannot but feel, however, 
that Tait is far too great a man to be memorialized in modem 
vulgar fashion. A stop ought to be put to that kind of thing, 
and I, for one, will not lend myself to it. I wish of course that 
you had not written your letter in the Guardian this i^eek ; but 
I leave you to the mild, perhaps too mild, condemnation of the 
leading article \ 

I dare say we both smile, grim and ghastly, over the spectacle 
of Bishop Wilberforce with his shroud torn off him \ I have read 
a grisly story of a man who had just buried his son, awakened by 
his ghost exclaiming, 'Father, father, they are mangling me!' 
He could not rest till he had had the grave opened, and found 
the coffin broken into and the body lying with all the teeth 
extracted. I am afraid that in this case it is the face that is 
mangled — the fangs are left. 



1 On the death of Archbishop Tait con/ i.e. the letter written from his 

(Dec I, 1882). death-bed to Mr. Maokonoohie, urging 

* In the Quardian of Jan. 10, ' On him to resign St. Albans. 

Bishop Eraser's reply to the late * Mtmoira qf Bishop WiXbaJbrf, 
Archbishop of Canterbury's Eireni- 
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Charles Mebiyalb to his Son John Hssman. 

Ely, JprH 94, 1883. 

. . . The more one reads now about dynamite and such things, 
the more harmless and playful they seem to be. When the 
savages first saw fire I have no doubt they thought it the most 
horrid and diabolic of inventions. I have no doubt that some 
years hence we shall be no more able to live without dynamite 
than without hot water for shaving. The bogies of one generation 
are the bijoux of the next. Nevertheless I would hang all the 
dynamitists of the present day on the principle, ' Vous osez me 
&ire peur ! ' 

Ely, May 1, 1883. 

We are much interested in your family matters, and rejoice at 
the opening of Carl's little heart and fraternal sympathy. I am 
glad you look forward so keenly to educational mattera I feel 
that things have so changed in that and other directions since my 
young day that I can give little or no advice about them. In 
my day the classics were a token of a class — the highest social 
class — and had a special value of their own on that account. 
Those who possessed such a token were very anxious to impress 
upon the world in general their intrinsic value ; but of course the 
views they preached were considerably influenced by the class 
advantages which they were conscious o£ Setting this prejudice 
apart, if I can set it apart, I would urge the importance for 
complete and well-balanced education of cultivating both the reason 
and the imagination — the one by mathematics and science and 
practical knowledge, the other by literature and languages, and 
specially among languages the Greek and Latin, as the foundation 
of literature and as presenting, I think, the highest developments 
of literature. I admit that in my young day science was put 
too much in the background, but for myself I shall be sorry 
to see the day when classics are altogether subordinated to it. 
French and Grerman must after all lean upon Greek and Latin 
as their original sources ; nor can I think that they have, or ever 
will produce, the chefs-cTcsuvre of the Homers and Virgils and 
a few more. 

But I would not, in attempting to educate a new generation, 
refuse obstinately to follow the fashion of the actual time. 
Probably a youth will do best for himself and his fellows who 
has been trained in the course which they have generally 
adopted ; and more particularly I would have a son of yours 
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follow the courses which you are familiar with, which will supply 
a common interest to him and you. Nevertheless I wiU send 
you a few remarks of Ouizot's on the subject which I have just 
been reading, speaking of his son : — 

' Francois va faire sa philosophie et ses math^matiquea. G*e8t 
un nouveau monde ; il est d^goiitd de I'ancien. U a fallu toate 
sa douceur et sa confiance en moi pour que cette demi^re annte 
de grec et de latin ne lui fClt pas naus^abonde. Evidemment il 
y a 1& quelque chose qui ne r^pond plus a T^tat actuel, & la pente 
naturelle de la soci^t^ et des esprits. Je ne sais pas bien quoi ; 
je le cherche. Pour rien au monde je ne voudrais abolir ni 
seulement affaiblir cette 6tude des langues, la seule vraiment 
fortifiante et savante 2i cet &ga Je tiens extrdmement k ees 
quelques anndes pass^es en familiarity avec I'antiquitd ; car, si on 
ne la connalt pas, on n'est qu'un parvenu en fait d'inteUigenoa 
La Gr^ce et Rome sont la bonne compagnie de I'esprit humain, et 
au milieu de la chute de toutes les aristocraties il faut t&cher que 
cella-lk demeure debout. Je regarde aussi la vie du college, cette 
vie pleine d'afEaires et de liberty, comme intellectuellement exoel- 
lente. De \k sortent seulement des esprits forts, naturels et fins 
k la fois, des esprits tr^s exerc^s, trto d^veloppte sans aucun tour 
factice, sans aucune empreinte particuli^re. Je suis de plus en 
plus frapp^ de tons les avantages de I'^ucation classique ; et 
cependant je conviens, je vois dans la personne de mon fils qu'il 
y a 1& quelque chose, et quelque chose d'important, h, changer. 
L'enseignement est trop maigre et trop lent' — ^And then he goes 
on into details of school teaching which apply no doubt to our 
own defects here as well as in France. But you see he sticks, 
writing in his old age, to the theory of classical education much 
as I am still inclined to do. 

And after all, are not all our moral duties learnt from, or 
illustrated by, literature — aU our lessons of faith, hope, and 
charity — of justice, love, and mercy — of right and wrong — of 
duty to God and our neighbour ? Science indicates none of these 
things to us. The knowledge of facts gives us no insight into 
the knowledge of our own moral nature. It is quite possible that 
entire addiction to the acquisition of scientific facts may blunt 
a man's sense of the demand which nature makes upon our moral 
feusulties. 

I believe I have only left matters more obscure than when 
I began this letter ; and perhaps the best counsel I can give 
would be to leave you to form no theory at all, but to take 
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what opportuniides present themselves, and trust to your own 
example and the respect which your boys will naturally have 
for it. 

Ely, Ifay 9, 1883. 

. . . The moral advantage and the social advantage of different 
systems respectively require to be considered separately. In my 
time the social advantage of classics for youths of any breeding 
was indubitable, as in my own case. My little distinctions have 
plainly come from them. At Cambridge mathematics and a 
certain amount of science were well endowed with fellowships, 
&c., but in all my time I hardly know an instance of a senior 
wrangler, for instance, attaining a deanery or other dignity. Not 
Airy, or Challis, or Whitley. Philpotl^ Bishop of Worcester, 
drifted into his bishopric as tutor and master of his college, and 
thence Vice-chancellor ; all of which he might have been just as 
well if he had been tenth or twentieth wrangler. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth, Blakesley, and myself, Howson and others, 
were all designated for advancement from early reputation as 
classical scholars. The promotion of Buckland and Sedgwick 
was quite exceptional, and caused some dissatisfaction. This is 
rather trifling, but I think a wider induction of particulars would 
show the same general result. 

But I go further, and am disposed to hold the moral advantage 
of classics not less high. It is from the study of literature — and 
the common judgment of people of some authority in such 
matters places the classics as the foundation of literature, perhaps 
inasmuch as in the Greek and Latin remains all the trash has 
been weeded out, while in English, French, &c., the student is 
apt to be overwhelmed by the amount of it — from the study of 
literature, that we learn about man^ while science can only teach 
us about maiier. This, I think, if you think it out, will show the 
great moral advantage of the one over the other. Literature 
ill-taught, as it so often is, teaches little, as you say ; but so with 
science. Nothing could be more feeble and desultory than the 
attempts they pretended to make to teach me mathematica It is 
aptitude in the pupil that rouses ability in the teacher. I took to 
classics as a duckling takes to the water ; but, thrown into algebra, 
I simply sunk, and there I lay, till at the last moment a good 
genius of a private tutor showed me just enough to disguise my 
ignorance and saved me from ruin. I wish now I had put you 
and your brothers to science from the first, for I think you all 
had some disposition that way, whereas you all had the same 
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inaptitude for clasBics. So find out if you can which way the 
little t¥ng inclines before it is too late to help him. 



GhABLES MEmVALE TO THE MaSTEB OF TbIKITY. 

ElT, JufM 16^ 1883. 

I was much vexed at not being able to see the last of you and 
Mrs. Thompson on Thursday ; but I was in the middle of a speeoh 
on Chapter Reformers. 

I have just had a line from Aldis Wright announcing our dear 
friend Fitzgerald's very sudden death. I now see it noticed in 
the Times. I had not seen him for the last twelve months or so, 
but had had occasional letters from him. He was always full of 
inquiries about your health, and Blakesley's and Donne's — always 
kind and humorous, and in one way or another interesting. 

Charles Mebivale to Bev. Db. Lowe. 

£lt, Jwm 98, 1883. 

We had a pleasant time at Durham. They don't do things 
there quite in Oxford and Cambridge style, but make a very fair 
imitation, particularly the young men, who shout and howl much 
as ours do. My son got his M.A. in due form ; and only think, 
I was caught hold of at the last moment and made to ' pray ' for 
an ad eundem D.D., so that I now wear a triple crown just like 
the Pope \ 

Chables Hebivale to the Masteb of Tbikity. 

Ely, Oetober a^, 1883. 

I should like to hear how you are getting on, and facing a new 
academic year. . . . You know, I dare say, that Aldis Wright is 
about a memoir of Edward Fitzgerald. He has applied to me for 
letters, but I am ashamed to say that I have kept none. Perhaps 
you were better furnished. Memoirs are about the only books 
that I care to read now. In default of them I have had recourse 
to the very cumbrous History of JeflF. Davis's, which with 
judicious picking is not without an interest. The Southern plan 
was incontrovertibly logical, but shattered, as should have been 
expected, in collision with the practical. There is something 
stunning in the proportions of everything. The numbers who 

^ Cambridge D. D., Oxford D. C. L., Darham D. D. 
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fought in every battle. The numbers killed and wounded, and, 
still more, the numbers taken prisoners, are as astounding as the 
spaces and distances. It is evident that the combatants fought 
intensely on both sides; but as soon as they found themselves 
outnumbered or outgeneralled surrendered wholesale, with their 
national good sense and discretion. 

Ely, Nowmlber 3, 1883. 

I dare say I shall look in upon you in the course of a few days, 
but hardly to stay the night, thank you. This clinging to home 
is rather a new malady with me, but it is growing upon me. 
I have promised my Brighton doctor, who knows me pretty well, 
a trial of his method of procedure for some indefinite time, and 
I will give him a fair triaL I have no acute pain, but a deal of 
stiffness of joints and some swellings, which are easily bearable, 
and to say the truth I rather enjoy the excuse to nestle in my 
armchair \ I am more troubled by the moral than the physical 
lassitude which pervades me, and indisposition to utilize books 
as I did more or less in other times. But what better was to be 
expected? 

I sometimes see some of your young men from college, and am 
lost in the confusion which seems to have come over your affairs 
there. But I seem somehow to have got over the period of despair 
for the future which comes upon one when the old landmarks 
are in process of overthrow, and to open my eyes more hopefully 
to the possible result now that the overthrow is complete. Never- 
theless I should be very sorry to take any part in the new life 
here below. . . . 



Charles Hebivale to his Sister Anna. 

Ely, i>ec0m6er, 1883. 

I wish we could have greeted the new year with the appearance 
of the funily history, which I shall be very glad to see com- 
pleted '. I want now to ask you to look into the packet, if there 
is any, of Dr. Druiys letters, and see whether there are any that 
throw any light upon the Harrow history of his time The 
present master, Dr. Butler, has been here and is making inquiries 
in that direction. He particularly wants to know whether we 
preserve a copy of the letter which the governors seem to have 

' ' The doctors, bless them, call it * A yolume of Fanuly Manorials, 

gout ; but I call it old age.' Letter compiled by A. W. Merivale and 
to Dean Lake. printed for priyate circulation. 
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addressed to Dr. Drury on his resignatioii of the mastership, 
asking his advice about the successor. 

I have been much amused^ and so have those around, with 
a three days' chat on old Harrow subjects. It is swinging to hear 
the master talking of his boys and evidently putting athletics at 
least on a par with learning. We shall have fellowships given 
for the high pole jump by-and-by, I expect. 

Speaking of the ffunous rebellion at Harrow, when it is said 
the schoolroom would have been set on fire had not one of the 
boys pointed to the names on the walls and so saved it^ he 
mentioned that it is now the common story that Byron was 
the hero. I told him that our tradition was that it was Sir 
John Richardson, of which he had never heard. I am sure my 
mother used often to say so from very early times, and she must 
have heard it from the elders. Have you any recollection of the 
story? 

GhABLES MeBIVALE to his DAUGHTES-nr-LAW. 

Elt, BtombtTQ^ 18B3. 

Your accounts of the children continue to be very interesting 
and satisfactory. ... I think a great deal about CSarl and his 
learning. I had much the same difficulty with your husband 
in vain attempts to fix his attention and make him steady. 
I am inclined to think that I took a wrong tack in tiying to 
make his lessons interesting to him, and that the excitement 
thereupon only tended to make him more and more excitable. 
Perhaps the object should rather be to make the lessons d¥My 
to make them matters of routine and habit. I used to be kept 
to constant tasks of learning very prosaic poetry, and repeating 
them over and over again ; also to learning and saying daily the 
multiplication table, and by-and-by the Latin grammar; which 
effectually curbed all wayward fancies, and impressed upon me 
the seriousness of learning. I should think that it is thus that 
the habit of long continuous application may be attained, to the 
end of writing a history in eight volumes — if that is an object — 
and perhaps it is if it ends in a deanery. 

Charles Mertvale to Rev* Dr. Lowe. 

BRiaBTOH, Martik 06, 1884. 

Ellicott has just sent me a number of copies of our statutes, 
a consummation on which I congratulate you. . . • Think of 
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my folly in accepting the offer of a degree finom the Edinburgh 
University, which requires me to rush down there in Easter 
week. . . . The Bishop of St. Andrews informs me that he is 
to receive a D.D. honorary degree from the Presbyterians. Is 
this as it should be? I am shocked. My degree is a simple 
LL.D.y to which the highest churchman may condescend at the 
hands of any heretics in the world. 

I think I shall make bold to send you a little book of FamUy 
Memorials in which you may find some amusement, and possibly 
some interest. As far as I am concerned it is a pious work which 
I feel I ought to have seen to long ago. There are very few now 
living in whom it will waken up any old associations. 

We have had beautiful and genial weather here; but it is 
turning to very cold now. How wintry it must be at Edinburgh } 



Charles Merivals to the Master of Trinity. 

ELTf May 9, 1884. 

I saw Houghton at the Museum, not having seen him before 
since his illness, and was struck by the alteration. My daughters 
cannot believe that he is my junior. But he made a neat speech 
much in his old style. The Museum presents a goodly — perhaps 
a ghastly — series of mutilated specimens of humanity. I should 
be Sony to see any Boman emperors among them. I believe 
I was the first to urge such a collection of casts upon the 
Fitzwilliam syndicate, some forty years ago. 

We are just putting up a brass tablet to Jarrett \ Fancy my 
disgust at a mistake I find in it. I had said, ' Ling. Hebr. lectoris 
apud Cant, regii prius Arabicae ibidem professoris regii,' and the 
wretched wag has engraved it p^us for prma. I have written 
in a fright to implore the man to correct it, if it can be done ; 
but the language is so little understood here that perhaps it will 
not be found out. The worst is that poor Jarrett's Arabic was 
better, not worse than his Hebrew. 

I think I saw Spedding's portrait in your college, but cannot 
remember where it shows itsel£ I am very sad about poor 
Garden's state. I had hoped to have fallen in with Monteith 
at Edinburgh, but not only he but Mrs. M., whom I did not 
know personally, has been carried off. There was much that 
was exceedingly interesting in the northern ceremony. Edin<* 

^ Bev. Thomas Jarrett, Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Ely. 
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burgh is the Athens of Hadrian rather than of Theeeoa or 
Pericles. 



Ghables Mebivale to his Son Chables. 

Ely, NwrnHhtr lo, 1884. 

I was much interested in the expression of your views in your 
letter to your mother last week, having myself gone through, 
and known of others going through, such questionings as yours 
seem to be. The discrepance between the Gospels and the 
Epistles is certainly very marked. The latter being apparently 
a development of the foimer, and, as appears to some of us, 
to a certain extent a human, or historical, development. If so, 
I think we may reasonably assume that the form of Church 
government indicated in the Epistles is applicable to the times 
of the primitive Church, but not necessarily required for other 
times—not therefore of fundamental obligation. Most of the 
Epistles (perhaps all) were written earlier than the GU)spels, 
and it would be most strange that, if St. Matthew and St. John 
were impressed with the eternal necessity of bishops^ &c., they 
should not have given any hint of it in their account of our 
Lord's sayings and doings. I fancy that people are not suffi- 
ciently indoctrinated with the conviction that the first disciples 
fully expected the world to come to an end immediately, and 
made their arrangements accordingly. It was natural, and 
perhaps providential, that these arrangements once made should 
be continued, and from their continuance acquire a character for 
sanctity which was not originally claimed for thenv I understand 
the Apostles' Creed to be substantially a most primitive document, 
and the revelation which it declares is confined to the personal 
and historical character of our Lord, and His mysterious connexion 
with Deity under the vague title of Son of Gk>d. As time went 
on the conscience of believers explained this connexion as actual 
unity, or identification, as most obvious and reasonable. This 
explanation was confirmed or ratified by the Nicene Creed, which 
directly proclaimed the theistic solution of the mystery in such 
terms as Very God, &c, at the same time and in the same way 
explaining the mystery of the Holy Spirit as of a Being to be 
worshipped, and therefore himself Deity. Then it appeared that 
this threefold belief savoured of tritheism, and accordingly the 
Athanasian Creed was directed to protesting that the Three 
Persons are after all but One God. And so we are landed after 
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all in a mystery not greater than that with which we set out — 
the existence of a Divine Being in connexion with man, the 
foundation of all religion ; the first necessity of all spiritual life, 
whether Christian or Pagan. And such a protoplasm of belief, 
I think, we may say is a necessary condition for a future life with 
God ; but the technicalities of Church government, &c., seem 
to me to stand upon a very different and human footing. 

Charles Merivale to Kev. Db. Lowe. 

Ely, FfUbfytary 16, 1885. 

... I think the question of the glory must be put off till you 
are in residence again. By-the-by, I see the archbishop in his 
prayer puts the glory of God and the honour of the queen on the 
same line, which is more Erastian than I can approve of. I am 
glad, however, that he can assure us that we are ai war^ and that 
we have a caust^ on both of which points Mr. Gladstone has left 
us very uncertain. But it is sad joking at such a time. 

[News of the fall of Khartoum and death of General Gordon had reached 
England on Feb. 5. Merivale felt it keenly. 'Such a character as poor 
Gordon's,' he wrote, ' sets one's imagination to work. I suppose no one can 
be very great or very good without a touch of madness. I was so much 
touched with his case a year ago— though not generally too sentimental — 
that I had his name mentioned one day in the prayer for all conditions 
of men.'] 

Charles Merivale to his Son Walter. 

Elt, FtbnMiry 18, 1885. 

I do not know Dr. Hunter's book about Buddhism. I suppose 
he is the some man who has written largely on economical 
questions in India. What I have read about the Buddhists gives 
occasion to much thought and comparison with more familiar 
subjects. I understand that some of their leading principles and 
practices are very similar to the Christian. One may say the 
same of the Mahometan. What strikes me as the great difference 
between them and us — between Christianity and any other known 
system of religion — is just this : that Christianity alone has had 
the effect of setting people ' to go about doing good ' — the one 
great characteristic of our Lord's manner of life, and of the truest 
Christian disciples after Him. 

You are dissatisfied with the sayings and doings of our mission- 
aries abroad. Be it so — but what other religion has ever sent 
abroad any missionaries to teach and convert at all? Does not 
this imply that there is a real active eneigy in the Christian faith 
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Bpringing from some root of truth which no other &ith can claim ? 
Buddhism is subjective^ teaching men to think and perhaps to feel 
— to look into themselves — to compare themselves with imaginary 
models of high spiritual excellence. But it does not expect men 
to cfo— it is not objective'- ^uis men under no obligation to others 
— does not impel them for conscience sake to preach and practise 
their Lord's example. No doubt a great deal of so-called Christian 
teaching has been wasted in the passive meditation of recluses 
and monks, doing nothing for the sake of others. Such men have 
made great things of the famous work, The ImitcUion of Christ, by 
Thomas k Kempis, as a model of Christian teaching. I took 
occasion once to look through it to see whether it says one word 
about going about * doing good,' which is so characteristic of our 
Lord's course upon earth. There is not a word about it So 
I fancy there is no such thing as going about doing good in 
Buddhism. It is all passive introspection — a good thing in its 
place and its degree — but surely not the foundation of a true 
religion. Now our Christian missionaries do go about tiying to do 
good, and doing it more or lees ; not, I hope, leaving the other half 
of our religion undone. There cannot be a fairer sign of a true 
faith than that it should teach both the inner and the outer life, 
which is just what I fancy Buddhism entirely fails to do. 



Chart.ks Msrivale to the Hastbb of Tbihity. 

Elt, Augud 14, 1885. 

I hear from Mrs. Selw3rn that you are now at Harrogate. 
. . • We have recently returned home, having been away some 
five weeks at Dawlish, and had altogether a very good time of iL 
The old place, spoilt as it is now, was one of my cradles, and 
I can discern even now the house in which I learnt some of my 
first lessons in the Latin grammar. 

This notice of Milnes' death gives me a sad blow. It was 
indeed to be expected, and has perhaps been longer delayed than 
we might have looked for. I think I last saw him on some 
public occasion at Cambridge a year ago, and much changed he 
then seemed to me. But his name has appeared in the papers 
again and again since, and I think he was speaking only a week 
or two ago. I had always a great regard and liking for him, and 
was pleased with his kindly recognition of me, though of course 
only as one of a thousand — perhaps a hundred. I seem to feel 
these repeated blows more and more. So I try to set my face to 
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the fature, and now look forward to my son's return from India 
next week after some years' absence, and all the considerations 
it will bring with it. • . • 



Chables Mebivale to DsAiT Lake, 

January 33, i886. 

I have been reading Dupanloup at your recommendation (not 
without some amount of skipping). There is a great deal very 
interesting in it — the account of Talleyrand's conversion especially. 
I don*t think the bishop ought to have let him die with a lie in 
his mouth, antedating the crisis of his faith with a deliberate 
object. The insight the book gives into the systematic working 
of the Eoman Church is very important — not, to my mind, very 
edifying. It brings out strongly the secular contrast between 
^rsonoH reUgion and what I must call chwrdi religion. One is 
glad to hear more about Montalembert ; I have not read much 
of his writings ; but I was very much set against him by what 
I read of his Mcmks of the West, which, with all its charming 
sentiment, seemed to ignore all laws of historical truth. I am 
no foe to the monks of the early Church— far from it — but 
I should be sorry to surrender myself to such illusions about 
them. . . . 

Do you see that 584 clergy in the Norwich diocese have declared 
for Church reform ? I think the time has come for another Boyal 
Commission on the subject, like that of just fifty years ago, which 
equalized bishops, reconstituted cathedrals, enforced residences, 
and abridged pluralities-not perhaps in every way wisely, but 
on the whole immensely to the improvement of our teaching and 
our standing. I should be very sorry to draw a bill myself on 
any of the urgent measures which I look to ; but I feel convinced 
that they are urgent, both on secular and on spiritual groimd& 



Charles Mebivale to Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 

Bishop of St. Ain>REWS. 

£lt, January 9, 1886. 

I need not apologize to you for responding to your Elegiacs 
with an attempt at Alcaica The lines of Tennyson seem fine 
and not un-Horatian, though I fear some of the turns are anpro- 
ducible in Latin. I wish you would do something to improve 
my sketch. It gives me a very poor idea of Latin, or indeed of 
Greek, music to realize how few expressions there are in either 

A a 
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language for musical effects — no words for chimey chant, otr, and 
the other little specialities so familiar to us — ^no available word 
even for music itsel£ 

To the Duke of ArgylL 
O patriot statesman, be thou wise to know 
The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining concession ; still be bold 
Not only to slight praise but suffer scorn; 
And be thy heart a fortress to maintain 
The day against the moment, and the year 
Against the day ; thy voice^ a music heard 
Thro' all the yells and counter-yells of feud 
And faction, and thy wiU a power to make 
This eyer-changing world of circumstance, 
In changing, chime to never-changing Law. 

Tbknysok. 
Spes patriae tu rebus idonea, 
Argylle, normam ponere noveris, 
Finesque quos ultra citraque 
Stare salus nequit usque regni, 
Ausus procellis in popularibus 
Differre plausum atque opprobrium pati; 
Cor et tuum stans arcis instar 
Suffidat medium obtinere, 
Diemque ab hora, nee secus a die 
Defendere annum ; vox tua personet 
Lenique frangat cantilena 

Implacidas hominum querelas. 
Sic et voluntas quae tua praepotens 
Berum insolentes conciliet vices, 
Ut iura non mutata mundi 
Ipsa modis imitentur aequis. C. M. 

Charles Mebivale to his Son Charles. 

Bbightoh, Uanh 05, 1886. 
I am glad you are reading Greville\ I am doing the same 
(second series) and find it extremely interesting, I still recollect 

^ 'Idon'trememberwhetherCicero memoira of the Greyilles, and 

enumerates among the comforts of old Shaftesburys, and Haywards of his 

age that he has no concern with the own day to amuse him oyer his coffee, 

impending reyolutions of his own or possibly his pipe.' Letter to I>ean 

time. I do. What a comfort it would Lake, March aS, 1887. 
have been to him if he had had the 
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well all the political interest of his times, but he lets one very 
much behind the scenes. I wonder how the queen likes being 
shown up so much. But I cannot understand how he came to 
know, and still more how he allowed himself to reveal, so much 
that took place in Council and even in Cabinet. Still more again 
how Mr. Beeve justifies himself for publishing it. For my own 
part I am not displeased to learn how wicked the Whigs were in 
those days, and how weak Lord Melbourne and others who were 
supposed to hold sway among them. You, I dare say, will live to 
learn all the by-play of the ministerial game of to-day : but it will 
be a melancholy pleasure when associated with the assassination 
of Gladstone and the guillotining of Chamberlain, which are of 
course impending. 

I saw there was some case involving the character of counsel 
in general, but I did not attend to it, having heard the same 
story many times before. 'This is the way I do justice to all 
my clients,' said Sir Alexander Cockbum, when some one met 
him taking an early morning ride in the Park. 



Charles Mestvale to Dean Lake. 

Dawlish, August lo, 1886. 

We have been at my sister's — our old family house near 
Exeter — for the last five weeks, and are now taking in some 
sea air before returning home pretty soon. We have a visit to 
pay in North Devon first; but my country acquaintance seem 
to be dying away as fsist as the remnants of my London 
friends. • . . 

We are likely to be constant at Ely through the autumn, 
and it will be a great pleasure to see you thera The world 
seems pretty well tired of the public excitement of the last six 
months, and I look to a quiet time. I indulge in the hope 
that Gladstone is played out, and keep muttering to myself — 

'Remember Milo's end, 
Wedged in the timber/ &o., &o. 

By-the-by, what a good subject for a tableau in Fu/nch I Ban- 
dolph Churchill the wolf. . . • 

Have you any good book to recommend ? I read a great lot 
of frivolous matter, mostly biographical ; not novels, they are 
too exciting. 

Aa^ 
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Charlbb Mebivale to Bey. Db. Lowe. 

Elt, SepUmber 4, 1886. 

. • . Those among us who enjoy a permanent seat in Con- 
vocation seem to feel themselyes rather outsiders, and inclined 
to leave it to the few who have been or can become candidates. 
Perhaps they think that with so large a proportion of permanent 
members it is not a bad thing that there should be room for 
a frequent infusion of younger or less experienced blood. The 
House would drag very slowly if we were all deans. Experience 
is generally found to be singcdarly adverse to change. 

Ely, Odoher 7, 1886. 

I have been much distressed at the death of my old — almost 
my oldest — friend the Master of Trinity. I attended the funeral 
yesterday, which of course was very striking. I am glad they 
found a place for him within the chapel, where he lies among 
many great men, himself little inferior to most or any of them, 
though he has done himself great injustice by his singular reserve 
and shrinking from public show. It is sad to see such a character 
fall into the hands of the petty newspaper-mongers, who have 
nothing to say of him but to repeat his jokes under the solemn 
name of sarcasms. It is just sixty years (to a day perhaps) since 
I made acquaintance with Christopher Wordsworth in that Lodge. 
I dare say I shall never enter it again. It will be indeed a hard 
place to fill to my mind. 

Charles Mebivale to his Son John Herman. 

Elt, November 3, x886. 

... I am extremely pleased with Dr. Butler's appointment 
to Trinity College. I want some new friends at Cambridge, and 
I think he will be very friendly. 

Charles Merivale to Bev. Professor Kennedy. 

Elt, June 33, 1887. 

George HE succeeded October 25, 1760. His fiftieth or jubilee 
year commenced Oct. 25, 1809, and what we should call tilie day 
of jubilee, on completion of the fifty years, would have been 
Oct. 25, 1810. He was, as you observe, hars de combat before 
that day. I do not know whether any such general jubilee 
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day had been celebrated preyiously in the course of the year, 
but I read the other day in some memoir an account of the king 
and queen attending some such celebration — I think in Windsor 
Park— when an ox was roasted whole in their presence, and they 
were expected to partake of a steak. 

I can remember how in the year 1814 there was a talk in our 
household about a rustic bower my grandfather had then erected 
in his grounds on the spot where he had lit a bonfire ai the jubilee. 
I had always fancied it must have been a general jubilee, but 
perhaps it was only private and special. If there were any 
general celebration on some one day it would, no doubt, be 
mentioned in the Anniicil Begister; but, if so, no doubt it was 
before the completion of the jubilee year. How difficult it is to 
write history ! 

Charles Mebxyale to his Son Charles. 

Ely, June 34, 1887. 

You have had a satisfactory trip on your crawler, but you have 
lost a grand sight in London. Your mind might have been 
enlarged even at Ely by the spectacle of the electric light on the 
tower. I don't think we saw the best of it from the deanery ; 
the effect, they say, was greater at a distance. The bishop had 
two braziers flaming on the top of the palace ; a few rockets and 
illuminations and a bonfire completed our enjo3nnent. 

They seem to have had a fine view of the bonfires on all the 
Devonshire hills from Mary Pole Head, which much excited 
the aunts' imagination. I retain the proud consciousness of 
having done my duty by staying here at home and showing the 
interest I take in the joy of my own peopla So did our bishop ; 
but I am sorry to see that some fifteen bishops and about as many 
deans left their flocks in their several wildernesses, and preferred 
to gratify their sovereign with the sight of themselves. How- 
ever, I think we have all received from this jubilee a lesson in 
civilization after all our complaints of discontent and revolution. 
We are evidently an improved and improving people. 



Charles Merivalb to his Sister-ik-law, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 

Lthtov, September zi, 1887. 

We have been much interested in your correspondence with 
Bartle. I fancy you pretty well agree with him in his philo- 
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sophioal divinity. We all begin with moreiNii^teyJar anticipations 
of the future, but I suppose we all come more or leas to acquiesce 
in the reasonable conclusion of a Christian's assurance that we 
have had revealed to us all that it behoves us to know. I some- 
times fancy that such terrible disasters as this of the Exeter 
Theatre ' may be given us to induce us to distrust more sensibly 
than we often do our human ideas of what is best and happiert 
for us. If we can only trust in the principle of God's love, the 
particulars may be left in His handa 

Charlks Mesivalb to Rev. Db. Lows. 

BBiGHioHy Monk 15, x888. 

Eightieth anniversary, but eighty-first birthday as I have had 
occasion to explain to several kind correspondents — a good round 
number anyway — but I consider myself a child in the presence of 
so many nonagenarians as the Times introduces me to. I have 
just seen the photograph of a connexion of ours now in his 
hundredth year', who stiU sticks to his duty as parish priesi^ and 
takes part ii the service and sometimes pre^hea 

The Provost of King's', in reply to congratulations on his 
ninetieth anniversary, replied in a number of Greek and Latin 
epigrams. I have no doubt Kennedy will do the same when his 
turn comes. 

We have been very well here in nice lodgings belonging to 
a man connected with a publishing firm, who advertises his wares 
by filling his house with specimens of all his publications, elegantly 
bound. I am bound to recommend the house to all who may be 
looking out for a holiday at Brightoni The situation is charming. 
The weather so far no worse than elsewhere, but with a full share 
of east wind. The season has been most extraordinary, and more 
storms are to be expected. However, the political outlook seems 
more quiet than we have been accustomed to. The last canard 
I have seen is that Pamell has signified his intention of giving 
up Home Bule till the country is ripe for it. On the other hand, 
that a row is to be got up about the queen abusing Gladstone in 
her letter to Miss Gh>rdon. I should be sorry to wear a crown 
and not be allowed to abuse the G.O.M. 

^ The Exeter Theatre was acci- * Rey. Bartle Edwards, Rector of 

dentally burnt to the ground during Ashill, Norfolk ; b. March a, 1789, 

a performance. Over one hundred d. Feb. ai, 1889. 

lives were lost, and many persons ' Rev. Dr. Okes. 
iqjured. 
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Chables Mebivale to his Son Charles. 

Elt, Nonwiher 99, 1890. 

We are glad to find that you can give a fairly good account 
of your case, cheerful and amusing as ever. We are fearfully 
cold here, and do all we can to keep the house full. ... I shall 
probably have to shut up during the winter as I did last winter ; 
December 3rd will complete my year's absence firom public life, 
and no great loss to myself or to the public, I satisfy myself 
with the Tmes and St. James\ and let the public take care of 
itself. 

I find mother is already writing to you and will tell you how 
she has already ordered Lord Houghtonj and I will send it on as 
soon as we have looked over it, duly inscribed. Meanwhile I turn 
to Sir Stafford and Sir Walter Scott, from both of which I seem 
to reap some amusement, but not much. I seem to feel, as my 
uncle Charles did in his latter days, that I have read all that 
I find in books already ; but then his array of books was not large, 
and he had no Cawthom. 

Chables Hebivale to Dean Lake. 

Ely, February 19, 1891. 

Have you anything to tell me about the scheme you seem to 
have in view for electricizing your cathedral ? I have no courage 
for any such undertaking, nor fortunately have we any such fimda 
You may make a very fine thing of it ; I only hope you will not 
do any damage. 

For myself I get just a little weaker and less and less locomotive 
day by day; but my canons are very indulgent and make no 
complaint of my abstaining from cathedral almost wholly. I just 
took advantage of a gleam of sunshine on Sunday to attend a 
Litany service ; but I could not quite stand through a long Psalm. 
You would be amused to see me wheeled in bath-chair, verger 
preceding and following to help me up those horrid stairs, which 
I don't suppose I shall ever be quite firee o£ My poor dear wife 
had a bad fall in descending them the other day, and has been 
laid in bed in consequence, but she is doing very well since and 
will, I trust, soon be right again. 

We have lost all count of the new bishops and deans, but I am 
very well satisfied with them as fEur as I know them. We have 
the honour of sending a minor canon — no — a President of the Theo- 
logical College, as canon to St. Paul's ; a very good preacher, with 
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all the fiiflhionable yiews of theology. How fortunate I have been 
in getting into port in reasonable time I How hopeless my ease 
would be now ! 

I devote myself now to Mudie and Gawthom — Sedgwick, IGlnea, 
Newman, have been my consolation, not to mention others of the 
same kind. Yes, I have tackled a good author, Doyle of Exeter — 
who is he ? — ^who writes, I think very well, on England under 
the Tudora. But to say the truth I am hardly able now to follow 
a book of any pretension, and have almost given up my Greek. 
By-the-by, the new Aristotle seems to have fallen dead — ^who 
cares? I have not read the ten volumes I have of his earlier 
works. 

Well, I am getting rather foolish and shall shut up. Give my 
kind regards— ours I should say — ^to Mrs. Lake. 



Charles Mebtvalb to his Soh Chablrs. 

Ely, Mcarck zt, 1891. 

Thank you for remembering and signalizing my birthday. I am 
doing very well in my eighiy-fourth year. I remember well Uncle 
Charles Drury in his latter days remarking, 'The Heaths and 
Drurys seem to haye generally lived to eighty-four, let us stick 
toii' 

I hope these fogs lend you light enough to read my decrepit 
writing, which must be very trying even to your young sight 
I begin quite recently to feel my eyes fail a good deal by candle- 
light) and don't know what I shall do if my reading powers 
decline. I generally occupy myself with a book six or eight 
hours in the day. Yesterday I got through Froude's Beaconsfidd 
and enjoyed it very much. I don't often get such a treat. It is 
much superior to the volumes on crossing Greenland \ and I am 
sorry to say I have quite outgrown Swiff s works. I tried a 
chapter of Thackeray the other day, but without success. 

Charles Herivajle to his Sister-in-law, Mrs. J. E. Frsrr. 

Ely, December a^, 1891. 

I must really try to write you a letter at this Christmas-tide, 
which I hope you have been enjoying like ourselves, though you 
will have hardly had such a superabundance of happiness and 

' Nansen's Across Greenland, 
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blessmg as we with our very full house, and the presence of such 
a full representation of our now numerous family. Thank God 
they are all well and full of Christmas rejoicing, reminding me 
yery sensibly of many such seasons years ago, when my father 
could get all his twelve children, including one grandchild, to 
dine together on two turkeys and many other satisfiictions. 

W. and M. are, as you know, on the point of returning to Oosta 
Rica. They will leave their four eldest with us, and be satisfied, 
we hope, with one, the youngest, to take with them. I cannot 
expect to see them again — but no more of that. The four we 
shall still have with us make a good handful. 

This is a veiy cheerful day after a succession of frosts and fogs 
which have been almost killing. ... I have been amusing my 
party by making out a list of friends and personal acquaintances 
8t%l(X Jmng in December, 1891 — sixty-three in number, all octo- 
genarians — indeed sixty-four, including mysel£ Pretty well. I 
must send you the list some day \ 

^ See Appendix. 



COXCLUSIOX 



Tks was de but letter to Hsk, Kent As &i on 
lagct A &ir weeks be&re diat, on Fdbi Tj, m dEi^ paaljtk 
jdznre had bZea upon the dean, Aega^ing iaat abaost ea- 
ucelj of tiie power ta wnt^ and aSeetQi^ afao^ &oa^ is a 
lemet degree^ kb power of apceeh. A fiew abort aoteBy cbt to 
hia eldert grawfana oa g^^i? to W iaafcatn^ aaoAer to Deaa 
Lake, were writtea or rfii^tM in die eooae of Aat spnag; and 
tiiea the pen wiiiek had been ao eoostantlT ia hk hand all 
tfaxoci^ life waa laid aside. 

Throogk that wimai c i aad the mat he waited, patieot and 
tmstfal, for tKe end wbieh amid not now be Car off. Some- 
times be woold take a drire in bis wbeet-^air roond Ae CoD^e 
preeinets or into the catbedial, or he would sit for an iKmr in 
the garden wateinng the men at work i^on tiie eathednl roof , or 
his graDdchildien at plaj. The erenii^ were passed in reading 
alood from the packets cf old letters sent from Baitm Place, 
from some leeent memoir^ or a rofaone of Maeantaj's Hisiarj — 
or his own Hvdr/ry, whidi he dedared he had qoite f <Hgotten 
and foond rerj interesting ! And so the months wore on, and 
always the decline was very giadnal, Tery gentle, soothed by 
the tender affection of famfly and friends, and dieered hy his 
own sweet temper and playfol arit, which threw bright gleams 
even orer the pain and weariness of his last iDness. 

Towards the close of November, 1893, a day or two of ex- 
ceptionally cold weather brought on another stroke. He took 
to his bed, and lay for three weeks, hovering between life and 
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death. Then the end came^ peaoefal and beautiful^ on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, December 27. 

A week later the body of Charles Merivale was laid in the 
grave in the cemetery at Ely^ by the side of his old friends^ Dean 
Peacock and William Selwyn. 



Epitaph on the monument in Ely Cathedral^ by Rev. H. M. 
Butler, D.D.^ Master of Trinity. 

IN MBMOBT OF 

CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., 

HISTORIAN OF THE BOMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 

AND FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 

DEAN OF THIS CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

SPRUNG FROM A FAMILY OF SCHOLARS, 

HIMSELF RICH IN LEARNING, 

CAUSTIC IN WIT, 

JUST, WISE, TENDER, MAGNANIMOUS, 

HE WON AT EACH STAGE OP A LONG AND TRANQUIL LIFE 

HONOUR, CONFIDENCE, AND LOVE. 
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List of Friends and Acquauttakge still Liyinq akd oveb 
80 Yeabs of Age in December, 1891. 



Sir HaiTV Vemev. 

Bishop Dumford. 

Sir John Grant of Rothiemur- 

chns. 
Dr. Gollingwood Brace. 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth. 
Archdeacon Denison. 
Dr. Phillips, President of Qaeen's. 
Bishop Medley. 
Lord ben man. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 
Bishop Philpott. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath 

and Wells. 
Rev. Frederick Reade. 
Canon Whitley. 
Rev. T. Overton. 
Hon. and Rev. A. Phipps. 
Canon Heaviside. 
Professor Pritchard. 
Frederick Tennyson. 
Bishop Claughton. 
Rev. G. Burmester. 
Miss Maria Gore Browne. 
Miss Madelon Turner. 
Mrs. Henry Coze. 
Mrs. John Frere. 
Mrs. J. C. Wright 
Mrs. Fanny Eemble. 
Mrs. Edward Bowyer Sparke. 
Miss Anna Orde. 
Mrs. Duthy. 
Mrs. Miller. 
Mrs. Baring Toung. 



Mrs. George Augustus Selwyn. 

Miss Abbott. 

Miss Fanny Abbott. 

Sir Thomas Acland. 

Rev. J. Toye. 

Sir George Paget. 

Thomas Adolphus TroUope. 

Lord Tennyson. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Ca^rdinal Manning. 

Sir Edward Banbury. 

Edmund Lushington. 

Douglas Heath. 

Archdeacon Maddison. 

E. Hamilton. 

Rev. J. Eempe. 

Bishop Harold Browne. 

Bishop Oxenden. 

J. Toogood. 

Lord Yerulam. 

Spencer Walpole. 

Robert Grote. 

Sir G. Prevost. 

Samuel Henry Thompson. 

Archdeacon Hardie. 

Professor Babington. 

Lord Charles RusselL 

Colonel Mitford. 

Heniy R. Upcher. 

Dr. W. Smith. 

John Murray. 

Henry Hall. 

Sir George Aiiy. 

Sir Edward Dering. 
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If erivale, Dean — 

176; Hiatory cfths Bomtmif 
174, 179, 184, 185, 195, aio, 
325, 239; marriage, 180; 
Scotch character, 194 ; 
School history, 195; visit 
to Ely, 196 ; I*. D. Maurice, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's 

New Books and Announcements. 

Telegrams : 37 Bedford Street, 

• Scholarly, London.' Strand, London. 
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flew anb f ortbcomina Soofta. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE, 

With Selecttone trom bis Corte0pon^ence• 

Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. 

One voLy with Photogravure Portrait^ demy Svo.^ i6x. 

Extract from the Preface. 

* My father's Autobiography and Letters were originally printed for 
private circulation among members of his own family and some of his 
more intimate friends. Many persons, however, beyond these limits 
having expressed an interest in the book, it is now offered to the public 
at large, with the addition of a few letters, addressed to Dean Lake, 
which have only recently come into my hands, and the omission of such 
others as seemed to possess more domestic than general interest.' 



PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 

By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 

One voLy octavo. 

The author of these reminiscences is the second son of the late Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby. His recollections of old school and college days 
refer to many well-known people. After leaving the University he 
emigrated to New Zealand, at the time when the country was first being 
settled, and his account of the early colonists and their life forms an 
interesting subject of comparison with more modem phases of 
development. Returning to England, he settled in Oxford, and his 
friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies materials for some 
valuable pages. 



EASTERN ESSAYS. 

By — . 

One voLy demy %vo.^ \6s. 

The work opens with an Introduction pointing out that Turkey is 
unlike any other country in Europe. Turks, Greeks, Servians, Bui- 
garians, etc., live side by side, quarrelling with one another, and each 
having their own language, religion, and customs, not in different districts 
as in Austria, but in the same district. The explanation of this is given 
only by history. The Turks in a way are a great Conservative force. 
They have preserved the strange medley which they found in Eastern 
Europe exactly as it was when they first appeared. The introduction 
is, therefore, followed by a historical sketch of the Balkan Peninsnla 
before the capture of Constantinople. Then succeeds a chapter 
describing the Turk. What is the most important influence to which 
the Turk has been subjected? — Mohammedanism. An essay is 
devoted to this and another to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Further 
essays discuss Turkish Administration, and work out the details in 
chapters on the Greeks, the Slavs, the Albanians, etc. The whole work 
is extremely valuable and important, and will, it is hoped, be ready 
by Christmas. 

TANGWEERA: 
B Xire amend Gentle Savages* 

By C. NAPIER BELL, M.LCE. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

One voly demy Svo., cloth^ idr. 

In this book are recounted the adventures of a youth passed among 
che Indians of the Mosquito Coast, and of the forests through which the 
rivers of that little-known region flow. The author was in childhood the 
playmate of the young Mosquito king, who at that time enjoyed British 
protection ; and, speaking the language of the Indians like one of them- 
selves, had every opportunity of observing their habits and dispositions, 
as well as those of the wild animals which he hunted in their company. 
The beautiful and curious birds of the Central American forests have 
been his favourite study. An introductory chapter gives some account 
of the manner in which the Mosquito region, destined perhaps to 
become better known to the rest of the world when the Nicaragua Canal 
is made, obtained and lost its position as a more or less fully recognised 
British dependency. 



HUBERT HERVEY, 
Stu^ent nnb 5mpetialiBt 

A Memoir. 
By the Right Hon. EARL GREY, 

Latr Administrator op Rhodesia. 

One voLy demy 8t^., with Photogravure Portrait and other Iliustraiions 

and a Map, js. 6d, 

Extract from the Preface. 

' My knowledge of Hubert Hervey during the last few years of his 
short career, when he was serving the British South Africa Chartered 
Company, first in their London offices, and subsequently in responsible 
administrative posts in Rhodesia, led me to regard him as one of the 
most chivalrous and high-minded men it has been my privilege to 
meet Such was the wealth of Hervey's strong individuality that he left 
to all who were acquainted with him an abundant store of memories, 
varied, original and characteristic. But the attraction of his personality 
was rooted and grounded in the yet deeper strata of great principles and 
high ideals.* 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. Eton and Cambridge. — II. Dreams in London. — III. In the 
Chartered Company's Office. — IV. En route for the Frontier. — V. The 
Matabele War. — VI. At Work under Jameson. — VII. The Second 
Matabcle War.— VIII. The Last Fight. 



FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 

By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A., 

Barristbs-at-law. 

Demy 8w., c/oth. 

The Tsar's Manifesto of February 15, 1899, and the New Military 
Law, are regarded in Finland as a virtual abolition of the constitutiomd 
liberties solemnly guaranteed to the Grand Duchy by the Tsar Alex- 
ander I., and confirmed by all his successors. Finland is one of the 
most interesting States in Europe, and one of the least known to 
Englishmen, and this book aims at giving such an account of the land 
and people as will enable readers to understand and to sympathize with 
the Finlanders in their present trouble. The author has had excep- 
tional opportunities of becoming acquainted at first hand with the con- 
stitutional issues in dispute, and in ' Finland and the Tsars ' English 
readers will for the first time have an authentic account of the origin 
and significance of the last stand for liberty under the Russian Crown. 



IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: 

Bit Hccotttit Of tbe 'SOtttmaUne' J6si>edftlon to Sue, 

1897-1898. 

By HENRY M. GREY, 

A Membsk op TiU£ Expedition. 

One voL^ demy Svo,, Illustrated^ 165. 

The author's 'hundred days in Morocco' formed probably as 
unpleasant an experience as has ever fallen to the lot of an Englishman. 
Trading in arms and ammunition with the subjects of a foreign 
potentate against his will is no sinecure, even if the potentate be only 
Sultan of Morocco. Deprived of the countenance of the British 
Government, the Tourmaline Expedition was unfortunate from the first 
Mr. Grey graphically narrates the incidents of the voyage, the landing at 
Sus, and the treachery of the natives. Then followed the separation of 
the party by the Moorish cruiser Hassam, the author's capture and 
miserable march overland to Mogador, often in chains and subjected all 
the time to the grossest indignities. 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. An Ill-omened Start. — II. Across the Bay. — III. Island Nights' 
Entertainment. —I V. Dangerous Delay. — V. Arksis. — ^VI. The Indaba. — 
VII. The Council of the Forty. — VIII. Damp Days. — IX. Treachery at 
Work. — X. Naval Manoeuvres. — XI. El Arabi to the Rescue. — XII. Attack 
on the Camp. — XIII. In tbe House of the Wolf. — XIV. El Arabi comes 
Ashore again. — XV. Before the Kaid. — XVI. The Beginning of the Raid. 
—XVII. Camp at Tlata.— XVIII. Giluli^s Vow.— XIX. On the Road 
Northward.— XX. Still Northward.— XXI. Tisnit— XXII. Good-bye to 
Giluli. — XXIII. Across the Border. — XXIV. An Unwelcome Invitation. — 
XXV. and XXVI. Life in the Kasbah.— XXVII. News at Last— 
XXVI I L Delivered up. 



ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

By SIR ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G., 

Governor op tub Capk Colony. 

With an additional chapter, bringing down the work to the end of 1898^ 

By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 

Latb Financial Sbcrbtary to thk Khboivs, Financial Mbmbsr op thk 

Indian Council, btc. 

Sixth Edition^ revised^ with Maps^ 6f . 



BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

By the REV. JAMES FELL. 

Crown Svo., cloth^ 3^. 6^. 

The author spent five years in San Francisco engaged in work 
connected with the Mission to Seamen, and during that period became 
thoroughly conversant at first hand with the dangers and difficulties that 
beset our sailors on the Pacific ports. His account of their troubles is 
extremely interesting, and written with a moderation that carries con- 
viction. 

Summary of Contents. 

San Francisco — The Bay — Discontent — Food — Ship's Tailors — 
Pocket Money — Crimping — Running Men Out — Allotment Notes — 
Paying off— Apprentices and Desertion —The Seamen's Institute — Sickness 
at Sea. 



PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 

OF 

SHIPPING AND CRAFT 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, 

Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 

With more than Fifty full-page Illustrations from Sketches by the 

Author^ demy Svo,, 10s, 6d, net 

This beautiful volume is dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., ' in pleasant recollection of many thousand miles 
in the Sunbeam, R.Y.S.' Mr. Pritchett has, in fact, enjoyed unique 
opportunities of cruising all over the world, and his collection of 
sketches of shipping and craft of various types, made on the spot, in 
every latitude, cannot fail to interest all lovers of the sea. Among the 
craft sketched will be found an immense variety of vessels large and 
small, commencing with the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert, and 
ending with Malay proas at the Murray Islands in the Antipodes. Mr. 
Pritchett's skill as a marine painter is well known, and great care has 
been taken to reproduce his exquisite drawings with fidelity. The 
descriptive letterpress is enriched with many an anecdote and yam from 
the author's world-wide experiences. 



ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 

By C LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

PiwapAL OP Univbisity Collbgx, Bristol ; Author of ' Habit and Instinct/ etc. 

A New Edition^ entirely revised and largely rewritten^ one vol^ octavo. 

In revising this work the author, besides bringing the discussion as 
far as possible abreast of the most recent work and thought on the 
subject with which it deals, introduces the results of his own later 
investigations. He also aims at increased unity of plan, by making the 
whole discussion subservient to his central theme — ^a consideration of 
the r61e which has been played by consciousness in oi^ganic evolution. 
With this end in view much of the treatment is recast, some of the 
sections which seemed too technical, too meta[>hysical, or too divergent 
from the central theme, have been cut out, while others having more 
direct bearing on that theme have been introduced. The author trusts 
that any delay in the reissue which may be occasioned by thorough 
revision may be held justifiable if the work be thus rendered more 
distinctive in plan and less inadequate in execution. 



ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : 

Bn £spo0ttfon an& Ctf tfcfdm ot tbe Si^steme ot f>obbe0, Xoclie» JSutfte, 

JSentbam, Aill an6 Aainc 

By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 

PROFBSSOR OF JUKISPRUDBNCB AND POLITICAL ECONOMY AT QuEBN's COLLBGE, BBLFAST. 

One voL^ octavo^ i2s» net. 



ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION: 
JSefng SetmonB delivered in Cantecburis CatbedcaL 

By the REV. F. J. HOLLAND, 

Canon op Canterbury. 

Crown 8zv, 3^. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

L Essentials and Non-essentials.— II. The Ever-blessed Trinity. — 
III. Faith which worketh by Love. — IV. The Divine Sacraments.-* 
V. The Foundation of the Church.— VI. The Organization of the Church. 



NEW WORKS OF FICTION 



RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author op ' Diana Tbmpbst/ btc. 

Crown Svo,t 6s. 



THE COLOSSUS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS, 

Author op 'A Son op Empisk/ etc. 

Crown Svo,^ 6s, 



A WINTER IN BERLIN, 

By MARIE VON BUNSEN, 

Translated by Mrs. Stratpord Dugdalb. 

Crown Svo., $s. 



POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Selected and Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, M.A. 

JVM six Photogravure Illustrations elegantly printed and bounds one voL^ 

crown Zvo,y 6s. 



POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. 

By ROBERT J. GLENCAIRN. 
Crown 8w., <^s, net. 
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Q'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By A. J. QUILLER COUCH (' Q 0, 

Author or 'Dead Man's Rock/ etc 

One voL^ crown Svo., 6s, 

It is hoped that this volume, which has been unfortunately delayed, 
will be ready this autumn. 'Q ' proposes to treat the Historical Plays 
of Shakespeare as Lamb treated the Comedies, and Mr. Quiller Couch's 
charming pen will, it is believed, provide a worthy supplement to Lamb's 
classic volume. 



REALLY AND TRULY! 
^r, TCbe Centuns tot JSabea* 

Written by ERNEST AMES, and lUustrated by Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 

J^u/fy and brilliantly coloured^ price 3X. 6d. 

This is the Christmas book for 1899, by the authors of ' The Patriot 
Baby,' which was so successful last year. Enlarged experience has 
helped them to make an even more attractive volume than the last 
The rhymes and pictures deal each with some striking event of the 
century, from a comic standpoint 



A MORAL ALPHABET, 

5n 1iQlot50 of from ^ne to Seven Ssllablee. 

By H. B. and B. T. B., 

Authors op *Morb Bbasts,' *Thb Modbhk Travbllbr/ btc 

4/^., fully Illusirated^ with Caver in Colour^ 35. 6d. 

We hardly know whether to describe this as a children's book. It is 
a return from the satire of * The Modern Traveller ' to the authors' 
original and simpler style, as exemplified in 'The Bad Child's Book 
of Beasts ' and ' More Beasts,' and should be appreciated by all who 
enjoyed those volumes. 



RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 

HOMES. 

The Verses by COLONEL D. STREAMER ; the Pictures by 

G H . 

One vo/., oblong crown 4/^., 3^. 6^. 

This volume, which is dedicated by permission to Mrs. W. H. 
Grenfell, will, it is hoped, prove amusing to parents and others. To those 
who are not afraid of their children imitating the sad examples 
suggested by the Ruthless, Heartless Rhymes we would heartily recom- 
mend the book. 



CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND 

ENDINGS. 

Some f)tnt0 tor plai^fna tbe (Same ot Small TTalk and otbet Socfeti? 

paetfmee. 

By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Square 8w., with Cover designed by Mrs. Ames, 2s. 6d. 

This little book was printed as a pamphlet some years ago, and the 
small edition was soon exhausted. Mrs. Bell has now entirely revised 
the original and enlarged it to its present size. The openings are 
constructed on the plan of Chess Openings. Among the earlier 
numbers are the Diner Out's Opening, the Aunt's Friend's Opening, the 
Returned Traveller's Opening, etc. 



PARIS : 
21 Diatovs ot tbe Cite from tbe £atUe4t Zimcs to tbe present S>ac* 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, 

AUTHOK OP ' DaNTON/ BTC. 

One vol,. Illustrated. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE GIFTS FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 



WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

0«tbered an5 pteeeeb in Palestine. 
By HARVEY B. GREENE, 

With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dban op Rochbstbr. 

CiatA elegant^ i6mo., 4s. 6d. 

This unique volume contains seventeen specimens of pressed wild 
flowers from the Holy Land, with appropriate descriptive letteq;>ress. 
Mr. Greene has made three journeys to Palestine, collecting its floral 
treasures with the willing assistance of a large number of native Arabs. 
'The flowers/ says Mr. Greene, 'are richer and more precious than all 
others in the world. More precious not because more perfect, not 
because sweeter, but because the Lord Jesus Christ while here upon 
earth saw and loved these same flowers, and used them to illustrate 
eternal truths.' 

PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 

LAND. 

(Batbered anb t>xcBBtb in Palestine* 

By HARVEY B. GREENE, 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bounds 32^^., pafer^ 2s. 6d, 

This is a smaller souvenir, with twelve pressed flowers, collected as 
already mentioned. The flowers are beautifully pressed, and the brief 
accounts of them are very interesting, giving references to passages in 
the Bible where they are mentioned. 



A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND, 

a lovclut Cbridtmas Carb containing a Single ptceecb ^vpen 

J^rice 6d. 
' Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.' 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 



The Guild of Handicraft has purchased from the trustees of the late 
Mr. William Morris the plant and presses of the Kelmscott Press, and 
has made arrangements with different members of Mr. Morris's staff for 
permanent employment at Essex House, with a view to their ultimate 
election into the Guild. It is the hope of the Guild by this means to 
continue in some measure the tradition of good printing and fine 
workmanship which William Morris revived. 

The Kelmscott Press blocks being deposited at the British Museum, 
and the types not for sale, the books to be issued from the Essex House 
Press will be in a new type to be designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. As 
this type will not be ready for some time, one of the best of the 
eighteenth-century Caslon founts has been purchased, and in this the 
first two or three books are being produced. 



THE TREATISES OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
ON METAL WORK AND SCULPTURE. 

Translated by C. R. ASHBEE. 

Price 35J. net 

This volume is richly illustrated with reproductions of Cellini's works, 
and is the first translation from the original. To metal workers, 
students and artists it cannot fail to be of great value and interest 

THE HYMN OF BARDAISAN: 

TOe yft6t Cbri0tian poem tendered into Snglieb tDetae from tbe 

^rtginal S^tfac 

By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The edition is limited to 300 copies, of which 250 only are for sale at 
7s. 6d. net, and 25 will be issued in special bindings, fi'om £,\ is. to 
;^3 3s. extra, executed by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, and designed some 
by him and some by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 
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BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

This win be the next Toliime from die Essex Hoose IVess. Tlie 
edition will be limited to 750 copies, of which 50 win be in ^pedad 
binding as above, and the rest in white Tdlimi, price jQi los. net 

Among other works in preparation by the Essex Hoose Press are: 
*The Poems of Shakespeare,' ' The Book of Psahns,' 'The Viskm of 
Piers Plooghman,' Sir Thomas Hoby^s tianslation (Efizadxthan) of 
Baldassare Castiglione's * Coortier/ Froissarf s ' Chronicles,' * The Poems 
of Bums,' etc 



ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 



By C. W. OMAN, 

ULLBCB, OxnwD ; AimiOK ow * A 
* Thx Amt ow wab m thb Mjdpuk Aon,' btc 



Fbulow or Aix Souls' Collbcb, OxnwD ; Auruom or * A Hisrosr or Rmglamo ' 

T ow Wa 



One volume^ crown %vo^ 5; . tuL 

This volnme suppUes a much felt need in providing a locid history 
of the events of our own time within a moderate compass, and brought 
down to the last year of the nineteenth century. 



THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 

By E. S. SYMES, 

AoTHOB or 'Tax Srorr or Lamcashibx' ; 'Trb Stokt or Londom/ btc 

Fully lUustraUdy crown Zvo.^ 2s. 6d. 

This is a short history for boys and girls, intended as an introduction 
to the chief events of ' our island story/ told in such a way as to attract 
rather than repel the young readers. Special attention is called to the 
fine series of portraits from Lodge's £unous collection and other 
audientic sources. 
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A SERIES OF LOCAL HISTORIES. 

The following volumes are now ready. They are intended to intro- 
duce young people to what is best worth knowing in connection with 
their own part of the kingdom, and give the history, geography, and 
industrial progress of the locality, together with many interesting legends, 
stories, and biographies of famous people. The illustrations have been 
very carefiilly selected, and help to make the volumes most attractive : 

Price IS, 6d. each. 



THE 8T0BT OF LOUDON. 
THE 8T0BY OF THE MIDUkHDB. 
THE 8T0BY OF WALES. 
THE 8T0BT OF BOOTLAND. 



THE 8T0BT OF LANOAEHIBE. 
THE BTOBT OF T0BX8HIBE. 
THE 8T0BT OF THE WEST COUBTBT, 

[/» tht Press. 



AFRICA, AS SEEN BY ITS EXPLORERS. 

Edited by E. J. WEBB, M.A. 
Illustrated^ crown 8^^., 2s. 

This is a collection of extracts from the narratives of African explora- 
tion and discovery from Herodotus to Stanley, and gives an interesting 
record of the process of unfolding the Dark Continent to civilization. 



PICTURES OF GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS. 

Edited by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 

A magnificent and entirely new series in chromolithography, from 
original designs by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. C W. WyUie and Mr. G. C 
Kerr. 

The size of each picture is 30 x 20 inches ; they are admirably 
adapted for framing, and will give constant pleasure on the walls. 

Price IS. 6d. eacky net. 



Portsmouth Harbour. 
The Land's End, Cornwall. 
Mont Blanc. 
The Rhone Glacier. 



Mount Vesuvius. 
The Pyramids. 
Hong Kong. 
In the Arctic Regions. 



It will be observed that each picture represents some typical feature 
in geography : thus the picture of Vesuvius shows a volcano, the 
Land's End a cape, etc. 



LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

PART L — CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 
By Dr. J. H. VAN 'T. HOFF, 

Professor at the University op Berlin. 

One voLy demy Zvo.^ 12s. net 



A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

By LEONARD HILL, M.B., 

IjBCTuker on Physiology at the London Hospital Medical School, and Huntkkian 

Professor Royal College Surgeons ; Author of ' Physiology and 

Pathology of the Cerebral Circulation.' 

Nearly $00 pages and 170 Illustrations^ 6s, 



A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

By ANDREW HERBERTSON, F.R.G.S., 

Assistant Reader in Geography at the University op Oxford. 

Fully Illustrated. [In the Press. 



PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, 

Professor op Physics at the £ast London Technical College. 

One vol, crown 8w. [In the Press. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN, 
during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
X>ord Clyde, in 1857-1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gordon Alexander. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 168. 

Amold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By Thomas 
Arnold, M.A. (See page i.) 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
One vol, demy 8vo., cloth, 160. 

enough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
v^oUege, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. With Portraits. 
8yo., 128. 6d. 

De Vere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ' The Story of Two Noble Lives,' etc. With 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., 16s. net. 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
REYNOLDS HoLS, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole. MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By Dean Hole. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean Hole. Illustrated. 
Demy 8va, 16s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean Hole). 
Illustrated by John Leech. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her bon, Bernard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personal 
Memoir. By the Hou. L. A Tollemache. Third Edition, with portrait. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Le Faau. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 
La Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ULacdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.CB., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph 
Pope, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 

Merivale. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERI VALE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. (See page i.) 
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Morloy. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Prolessor of 
English Literature at University College, London. By the Rer. H. S. 
Solly, M.A. With tiro Portraits. 8va, I2s. 6d. 

Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 
MoTT (Nathaniel Gubbins). Author of * Cakes and Ale,' etc. Large Grown 
8vo.y I2S. 6d. 

Pigon. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Pigou, 
Dean of Bristol. Fifth Edition. With Portrait Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Eochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
fort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown Sva, 25s. 

Boelmck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited hy Robert Eadon 
Leader. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 165. 



MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
Simpson (n^ Nassau Senior). Fourth Edition. Demy 870., 168. 

BteTenaoxi. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 

Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

ToUemaclie. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 
Tollbmache. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

Toynbee. ARNOLD TOYNBEE : a Reminiscence. By Sir Alfred 
Milner, G.CM.G. Crown 8vo., paper, is. 

Twining. RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autobiography of Louisa Twining. One vol., 8vo., doth, 15s. 



THEOLOGY. 

BelL THE NAME ABOVE EVERY OTHER NAME ; and other 
Sermons. By the late Canon Bell, D.D., formerly Rector of Cheltenham, 
and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Bell. THE GOSPEL AND THE POWER OF GOD. " Sermons 
preached by Canon Bell. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hole. ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN from Pulpit and Platform. 
By Dean Hole. Crown 8vo., 66. 

Hole. FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 

after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vellttm, is. net 

Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. By Canon Holland. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hbrbbrt Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

A Re-issae, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and lUostrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plato^ 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 300 copies, 
Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leather 
bindings. Prices on application. 

Volume L 

SmitlL THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hoonds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. 

Sir Ralph Pavnb-Galwbt, Bart., writes : ' It is excellent and beaotilbny prodncrf/ 

* Is sore to appeal to everyone who has had, or is abont to have, a chaaoe of a ran with the 
hoonds, and those to whom an onkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous oMttic 
of the hoonds which it brings to relieve the winter of oor discontent amid London f^B>-' — ^^ 
Mmii GoMetU. 

* It will be a classic of fox-hondng till the end of time.'— K^nbAwv P^ti, 

* No hnntimg men shoold be withoot this book in their libraries.' — WcrUL 

Volume II. 

Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thomville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other lanstradoos 
and Coloured Plates by G. £. Lodgb. 

* Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the snmptoous new edition issoed by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T. Thornton's " Sporting Toor," which has long bee 



— Dmilsf Ntws, 
' It is excellent reading for all interested in motxJ—Blmck and WMU, 

* A handsome volume^ effectivdY illostrated with coloored plates by G. E. Lod^ and with 
portraits uid selections finom the original illostiations, themselves chanctaristic oitlie art and 
sport of the time.' — Timu, 

Volume III. 

CoBmopolite. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmopolzts. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chsnbvix Trench, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allbn, and engraved 
by W. Wbstall, A.R.A. 

' This is a most readable and entertaining book.*— Astf Af«// GmMttte, 

* As to the *'get op " of the book we can only repeat whart we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tastefol and charming irofomes at present 
being issoed by the English "Strtaigy and collectors of handsome books shoold find than not only 
an ornament to their shelves, bot also a aoond investment.' 

Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original 
Illustrations by John Lrbch, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by G. H. Jalland. 

' The latest addition to the somptooos " Sportsman's library " b here rmodooed with all 
possible aid from the printer and binder, with lUostrations from the pendU 01 Leech and G> H. 
Jalland.'— (;iM». 

* The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great qoality of the nu^mUmr, His sdf unlationi 
and displays of vanity are deligbtnaL* — Timn, 
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Volume V. 

flcrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landsebr, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations. 

' With the fine illastrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series.'— /*«// Mall GtuttU. 

* Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland^ none probaUy have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although publi^ed more tlum fifty 
years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
practical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.' — Field. 

Volume VI. 

Nimrod. THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A., and wiih 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
Alkkn, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

' Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for roort in republishing 
mmrod's admirable papers. The book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of buiding.'— ^9/. ya$m€t*s Gtutttt. 

' A thoroughly well got'Up book.' — World. 

Volume VII. 

Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
ScROFK. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 

* This great classic of import has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form.* — 
Liierattire, 



COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Brown. POULTRY KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. Revised Edition, demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. lUustrated Paper boards, is. 
A small handbook chiefly intended for cottagers and allotment-holders. 

POULTRY FATTENING. Fully lUustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

Oiiiimiigliam. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. Cun- 
ningham. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
Dumerous diagrams, 2s. 6d. 
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CYCLING FOR HEALTH AKD PLEASURE. By 
L. H. PoiTEB. Attdcr of * Wheris aad Wkcficg.' dc Revsed aad edited l^ 
F. W. Shokl^-Vd, ^^ii'f ■ Cbampkm iS9»-93-94- WMim aoBlftwIniHom, 

2S. 6d. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE* 
XENT. Bf HB3.KV Hekbekt Smith, Fcilov of the insdtttte of Snrveyois ; 
Afent to the MarqMs* of LundowM. K.G« tht E»d of Crewe. Laid Mcthnen, 
etc. With Plaiis and D LBUatiu ufc. Demy 8vol, i6i^ 

Wfeftei PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING By C. N. White, Lecturer 
to the Cosnty Coandk of HvntiiigdoOa Camfaddgeshire, etc Fnlly iUiistnaed. 
One Tc^ crown Svou, doth, 2^ 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

OlOQSton. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren Clouston. With acx> lUiutrations by Jhe Author. 
Demy 4ta, handsomely bound. One Guinea net 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — HARROW — Winchester — 
Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough— Cheltenham — Haileybury — 
CuFTON— Charterhouse. With nearly loo Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One vol., large imperial i6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. HowsoN and G. Townsend 
Warner. With a Preface by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One voL, crown 4to., One 
Guinea net. A Large- Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 

HartBlionie. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. AnAccoantofGlassDrinking- 
Vessels in £n(;land from Early 'Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period. 
Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
graphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4ta, 
Three Guineas net. 

Henchell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8va, is. 

PUldnirton. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E M. S. Pilkington. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 28. 6d. 

Bicketts. COMPOSITE BOOK-PLATES. A Reproduction of 60 Book- 
Plates by T. Simson, F. Beam ley, and the Editor, E. Bengough Ricketts. 
Boards, 68. net. 

ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. (See 
pages.) 

H. B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 
New Edition. One vol., 4to., 3s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. One vol., 4to., 3s. 6d. 

A MORAL ALPHABET. (See page 8.) 

Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Being a 
Selection of Sketches by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. Third 
Edition. Oblong royal 4ta, los. 6d. 

Beed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. 
Reed, Author of ' Pre-Historic Peeps,* etc. With Verses by ' A Belgian 
Hare.' Oblong demy 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
By Colonel D. Streamer. (See page 9.) 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Amold-Fonter. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. O. Arnold- 
FORSTKR, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Buzgess. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dam of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science in Colombia College, U.S.A. In two toIs., 
demy 8vo., doth, 21s. 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By W. Graham. 
(See page 6.) 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS. By the Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

HopldlUL THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Biyn Mawr 
College. One vol., demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net 

Ladd. LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 
of the Latest Lectures (at Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotze. Translated 
and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 
180 pages in each volume. Crown 8va, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. VoL L Metaphysics. 
Vol. II. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical PhUosophy. VoL IV. 
Psychology. Vol. V. ^Esthetics. VoL VI. Logic 

Hozgan. ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. (See page 6.) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy 8vo., 
16s. 

THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Prefece by Sir Joshua 
FITCH, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. 
Third Edition. One voL, crown Svo., cloth, 58. 6d. 

Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. Paget, 
Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health for 
Salford, etc Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Karl Pearson, F.R.S.. Author of 'The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc 
2 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 21s. net. 

Perry. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

4»iaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir DvcE Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8?o., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 
Professor of Biolc^y in Clark University, U.S. A. Three numbers in a volume of 
100 to 150 large 4to. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 178. 6d. ; 
subscription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Vols. I. to XIV. can now be 
obtained. 

Van T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part I., Chemical Dynamics. (See page 15.) 

Young. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ' The Sun,' etc. In one vol., 550 paces, with 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo., half 
morocco, 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Halliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. Halliday, late Demonstrator at 
the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Wilson, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at King^s College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half a crown Monthly. 

The 'National Review' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 



FUBLIOATIONB OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE GOVEBNIEENT OF INDIA 

Mr. Edward Arnold, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, has nbw on sale the above publications at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, and is prepared to 
supply full information concerning them on application. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAFB. 

Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shtntest notice from 
Mr. Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office. 



The/oUommg Caialcgtiss o/Mr, Edward A mold's Pvblicatioiu will be senifcstjru on applictUum : 
CATALOOUE OF WOBKB OF GENERAL LITERATITRSL 

GENERAL CATALOOUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, including the principal puUicatbns of 
Messrs. Ginn and Company, Educational Publishers, of Boston and New Yoric 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR FRE8ENTS AND PRIZES. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH.\ 

IFIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir Rudolph Slatin and Sir F. R. 

WiNGATE. (See page 33.) 

-MOONFLEET. By J. Mbadb Falknbr. (See page 21.) 

FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 

4SN0W- SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munrob. FiiUy iUustrated. 

Crown 8vo., doth, 55. 

RICK DALE. By KiRK Munrob. Folly illustnited. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 
THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munrob. FnUy iUustiatci Crown 

8va, doth, 58. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwau 
Lbgh. With nnmeroiu Illustrations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERTS DAUGHTERS. By Margarbt Harribt Mathrws. 
Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Crown Sva, doth, 58. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Mauricb H. Hervby. With 8 full-page Illastiatioi& 
Handsomely bound, crown 8vq., 5s. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Mauricb H. Hbrvby. With nomerous full-page 
Illustrations, handsomdy boond, gilt edges, 5s. 

BAREROCK ; or. The Island of Pearls. By Hbnrt Nash. With nnmeroDS 
Illustrations by Lancxlot Spbbd. Large crown 8va, haodsomdy bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constancb Maud. Illustrated by H. Granvilli 
Fbll. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constancb Maud. Illustrated by W. T. Maud. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illnstratioiis 
by £. A Lbmann. Small 4tow, haodsomdy bound in doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. Bv Hans Christian Andersen. 

Beautifully illustrated by Miss £. A. Lbmann. Small 410., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of ' The Boy Trayellers,^ 

etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Sro., doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcbtt. With nnmeroos 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL : A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annib Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., doth, 38. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evelyn Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowbs, Author of < The Great 
Peril,' etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcbtt. IUus- 
trated. Crown 8vo.| 3s. 6d. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. By 
E. Douglas Fawcxtt. With nztoeQ full-page and nameroas. smaller lUosoatioiis ay F. T. 
Jans. Qrown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natnial History. By Professor C. 
Llotd Mosgan, F.R.S. Grown 8va, doth, 3s. 6d. 

ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice Gardner. Illustrated 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

T1V0 SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in 

History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illustrated. Square 8vo., as. 6d. 

TH^O SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of JuvenUe 
^^- Books, eadi picntiinlly Illustrated, and written in sinqile language to please young readen. 

Price as. each ; or, gilt edges, as. 6d. 
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Mj Book of WondArs. 
;ic^ My Book of Travel Storlas. 

Ky Book of Adyentoxw, 
My Book of tke Sea. 
My Book of FatOos. 
Deeds of Gold. 
My Book of Heroism. 
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My Book of Perils. 
1^ Book of Fairy Tales. 
1^ Book of History Tales. 
w Story Book of Animals. 
BDymes tar Tou and Me. 
My Book of InTentlons. 






THE LOCAL SERIES. 

The Story of Laaoashlre. 
The Story of Torluhlre. 
The Story of the Midlands. 
The Stoiy of London. 



The Story of Wales. 

The Story of Scotland. 

The Story of the West Oonntry. 

{/» the Preu, 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. 
t^ All with Pull-pasre illustrations. 

THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, is. 6d. 
^^' TOBY'S PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
<^^^ MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 

MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall Lsgh. is. 6d. 

1^ 






AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By Alexis Frye and A. J. Herbertson 
Royal 4ta, 7s. 6d. and 5s. 
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Gamett, T. M. 
Gaunt, Mary - 
Gleichen, Count 
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Gordon, Sir T. E. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 
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